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An Announcement. 


—————————— 


The enterprise and excellence of the official publica- 
tions of the Methodist Episcopal Church are generally 
eonceded. The Review and the Christian Advocates 
helped to win this reputation, and the Sunday-school 
periodicals—the Journal, Advocate, Classmate, and 
L SSO Papers —have faithfully preserved it. There iS 
not one of these papers which has not its more or less 
successful imitator in other denominations. In 1884 
the Church established a new weekly paper for the 
older young peopl ared the first num- 

of Our Youth, edi by John H. Vincent, now 

yp Vincent. was a new venture—in some 
senses It was experimental, though based upon 
proved principle that the Church 


secular reading of its young 
vake, progressi 
Christian 
L. Hurlbut, D.D., O 
such a bright, clean, ‘hristian mpanion. Its 
nts are varied and \y idely attractive. The an- 
nouncements for 1890 include serial stories by Kark 
Munroe, Mrs. Mar 


eton Miller; eye-opening papers on a variety of 


raret E. Sangster, and Emily Hunt- 
topics by well-known specialists. For Sunday-school 


+ 


scholars and teachers there are homilies, explanatory 


notes, and stories upon the Golden Texts. The Ep- 
worth League, of which Our Youth is the official organ, 
will find notes, news, and helps on all sides of its work. 


A complete prospectus will be mailed upon application. 


For rates, azents’ terms, and all information, address 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 


Fifth Avenue and Twentieth Street, New York, 
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METHODIST REVIEW. 





JANUARY, 1890. 





Art. L—THE CHARACTER OF THE BOOK OF JOSHUA, 
AND ITS RELATION AND TESTIMONY TO THE PEN- 
TATEUCH. ° 

Ir is our purpose in this article to examine carefully and 
critically the Book of Joshua in order to ascertain what light 
it throws upon the Pentateuchal question—which Delitzsch 
characterizes as “the most burning question of the present 
time”*—and to see what testimony the book gives to the Mo- 
saic authorship and the authenticity of the Pentateuch. 

This subject we shall diseuss under the heads of the Unity, 
the Antiquity, the Historical character, the Difference of au- 
thorship of the Book of Joshua from that of the Pentateuch, 
and the Zestimony which it gives to the Mosaic books. 

Its U/nity—This can be shown not only from the connec- 
tion of the matter which it contains, but also from its linguistic 
peculiarities. The book opens with God’s command to Joshua 
to conduct the Israelites into the land of Canaan, accompanied 
with an exhortation and encouragement to obey the law of 
Moses. Joshua thereupon makes preparations to cross the 
Jordan, and, first of all, he enlists the services of the tribes east 
of the Jordan, sends spies to Jericho, and makes full prepara- 
tion for the invasion of Canaan. After this we have a de- 
tailed account of the passage of the Jordan, the capture of 
Jericho, Achan’s theft of a part of the spoils of Jericho and 
his punishment, and the capture of the mountain town Ai. 
Joshua having, thus struck terror into the Canaanites is now 

* In Zeitschrift fiir Kirch. Wiss. und Kirch, Leb. Heft V, 1888, p. 1. 
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enabled to carry out the command of Moses in Deut. xxvii, 
2-8, and accordingly builds on Mount Ebal an altar “to Jeho- 
yah,” and writes on stones the law of Moses. 

The Gibeonites, becoming alarmed for their own safety, 
obtain from Joshua, through deception, a treaty. Five kings 
combine against the Gibeonites on account of their league with 
Joshua. While defeating these kings he commands the sun 
and moon to stand still, and these luminaries obey him. This is 
followed by a description of Joshua’s treatment of these kings, 
and a statement of various conquests made by him. After 
this Joshua defeats at the waters of Merom, in Northern Pales- 
tine, the combinations of the kings against him, and makes va- 
rious conquests in Canaan. The foregoing events make twelve 
chapters, forming the first great division of the book. These 
events are closely connected, forming a chain in which one link 
depends upon the other. Here is no mosaic or patchwork. 

The second division begins with the statement that “ Joshua 
was old and stricken in years,” and that the Lord said unto him, 
“There remaineth yet very much land to be possessed.” <A de- 
scription of this land is then given, and Joshua is commanded 
to divide the land west of the Jordan among the nine tribes and 
a half, the territory east of that river having already been con- 
ferred on the tribes of Reuben and Gad and the half tribe of 
Manasseh. Hebron is assigned to Caleb, the boundaries of Judah 
are given,and those of Ephraim and Manasseh are described. We 
next find the whole congregation of Israel assembled at Shiloh 
and the tabernacle of the congregation set up. Six and a half 
tribes are still to be supplied with land. To meet their case, 
Joshua orders a survey of the rest of the country and its allot- 
ment to these tribes. Joshua casts lots for them. Thirteen 
cities in Judah, Simeon, and Benjamin are assigned by lot to the 
sons of Aaron thie priest, and thirty-five cities among the other 
tribes are given by lot to the Levites. Cities of refuge are 
then appointed. Joshua then sends home the two tribes and a 
half to their inheritance east of the Jordan. These tribes 
build an altar on the east bank of the Jordan, which excites the 
wrath of the western tribes, who consider such a proceeding 
treason against God and Israel. The eastern tribes thereupon 
disclaim any criminal intent, state their case, and satisfy the 
western Israelites. 
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After this Joshua gathers the leaders of Israel and exhorts 
them to obey the divine law, and then assembles ad/ the tribes 
of Israel and their leaders to Shechem and recites briefly the 
Hebrew history from the days of Abraham until his own time, 
exhorts the people to obey God, makes a covenant with them, 
writes the words in the book of the law of God, and then sends 
the people to their inheritance. The book ends with an ac- 
count of the death of Joshua, the fidelity of the elders who 
outlived him, the burial of the bones of Joseph, and the death 
of Eleazar the priest. 

In the second division there are some special references to 
events in the first division. Thus we find in chap. xxii, 1-6, 


‘that Joshua, as soon as the land was divided ‘by lot, sent back 


the warriors of the Reubenites, of the Gadites, and of the half 
tribe of Manasseh to their hofhes east of the Jordan. In chap. i, 
12-18, it is said that Joshua, before crossing the Jordan, re- 
minded the eastern tribes of their engagement with Moses, as 
recorded in Num. xxxii, 20-25, to go over with their brethren 
to war, and to him they confirmed their promise. In the first 
division it is stated (chap. xi, 16,17), “ Joshua took all that land, 
the hills, and all the south country, and all the land of Goshen, 
and the valley, and the plain, and the mountain of Israel, and 
the valley of the same; even from the Mount Halak, that goeth 
up to Seir, even unto Baal-gad in the valley of Lebanon under 
Mount Hermon: and all their kings he took, and smote them, 
and slew them.” But in the second division Jehovah says unto 
him (chap. xiii, 1-6), “ There remaineth yet very much land 
to be possessed . . . all the borders of the Philistines, and all 
Geshuri, from Sihor, which is before Egypt, even unto the bor- 
ders of Ekron northward, which is counted to the Canaanite: 
five lords of the Philistines; the Gazathites, and the Ashdoth- 
ites, the Eshkalonites, the Gittites, and the Ekronites: also the 
Avites: from the south, all the land of the Canaanites, and 


Mearah that is beside the Sidonians, unto Aphek, to the bor- 
ders of the Amorites: and the land of the Giblites, and all 
Lebanon toward the sunrising, from Baal-gad under Mount 
Ilermon unto the entering into Hamath. All the inhabitants 
of the hill country from Lebanon unto Misrephotli-maim, 
and all the Sidonians.” But these latter passages do not con- 
tradict the former respecting the extent of the conquests of 
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Joshua. The first statement is a general one, and by no means 
asserts the entire conquest of the Philistines and most southern 
Canaanites, nor does it contain any reference to the subjugation 
of the most northern nations of Palestine, which are named in 
the second part of Joshua as unsubdued. 

In the second part, the land to be possessed in the north ex- 
tended to Hamath on the Orontes and Aphek (between Byblus 
and Baalbec), embracing the Sidonians and the Byblians (Gib- 
lites), whose lands the Israelites never possessed. In the sec- 
ond division, among the Philistines still unsubdued are men- 
tioned Gazathites, Ashdothites, and Gittites (Gathites). Now, 
in the jirst division, we have an indirect confirmatory proof of 
this fact in chap. xi, 22, where it is stated that no Anakim 
were left in the land of Israel except in Gaza, Gath, and Ash- 
dod—a clear proof that the Israelites had not then subdued 
these cities of the Philistines. This is what Paley would have 
called an wndesigned coincidence. 

The statement in the yirst division, that Joshua took and de- 
stroyed Hebron and Debir (chap. x, 39), is not contradicted by 
the statement, in the second division, that Caleb drove from He- 
bron the sons of Anak and that Othniel took Debir (xv, 13-17); 
for whatever is done by a subordinate can also be said to have 
been done by the supreme commander himself. 

In the list of kings smitten by Joshua and the Israelites in 
the first division are named the kings of Jerusalem, Gezer, 
Megiddo, and Dor (xii, 10, 12, 18, 23). But in the second di- 
vision it seems that these four cities themselves were not cap- 
tured by Joshua (xv, 63; xvi, 10; xvii, 11,12). Yet the kings 
of these towns, in all probability, came forth from their strong- 
holds and were captured or slain in battle, while their cities re- 
mained uncaptured ; just as Napoleon the 7/ird was captured 
outside of Paris, and “on the border’’ of France, while Paris it- 
self was still untouched. Not only does Josh. xii, 10, but also 
Judg. i, 7, assert the smiting of the king of Jerusalem, while 
Josh. xv, 63 and Judg. i, 21 declare that the Jebusites them- 
selves were not driven out of Jerusalem. The stronghold of 
the Jebusites in Jerusalem was not captured until David took 
it. 2 Sam. v, 6, 7. 

We are next to consider the linguistic proofs of wnity in 
the Book of Joshua. The name of the Deity every-where in 
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Joshua (with but a few exceptions *) is Jehovah (Jahveh), and 
thus, so far as the divine name is concerned, there is no ground 
for the separation of the book into different documents. 
Jericho occurs twenty-seven times in both divisions of Joshua, 
and the name is spelled with the yodh, in. 6320, shebét, a 
tribe, occurs fifteen times in the first division of Joshua, and 
nineteen times in the second. M9, mattch, tribe, is used once in 
the jirst division and fifty-five times in the second. But in 
twenty-sia of these instances 189, matteh, tribe, is followed by 
"23, “children of,” before which 03%, shebet, the other word 
for tribe, is never used in Joshua. 

The Antiquity of the Book of Joshwa.—Every one who is 
familiar with the Hebrew of the different books of the Old 
Testament cannot fail to be struck with the purity, beauty, and 
clearness of its Hebrew in comparison wjth that of even some 
of the historical books belonging manifestly to a later period. 
In some of these later historical works, the authors having 
been long aceustomed to the use of Chaldee seem to be hardly 
at home in Hebrew. But the language of the Book of Joshua 
is not inferior to that of the Pentateuch, and the circle of its 
words touches both on the Pentateuchal language and on that 
belonging to the books of the next period. There is in Joshua 
but a single word, 0°032, nékasim,+ riches, treasures (xxii, 8), 
that looks late. But this has its parallel in ov, shallit, t 
governor, applied to Joseph as ruler of Egypt (Gen. xlii, 6), a 
word elsewhere found only in some of the late books of the 
Bible. 0°D22, nékasim, in Joshua, no more proves the lateness 
of the account in this book than 03%, shadlit, in Genesis, proves 
the lateness of the history of Joseph. These two words ap- 
pear to have strayed from the Aramaic language into the 
Hebrew, just as the Arabian locust is occasionally seen in 
Hyde Park, and as our own northern persimmon tree has 
strayed here from its home in the tropics. 

The historical stand-point of the Book of Joshua is certainly 
not much later than the age of its hero. In twelve instances 


* The exceptions are chap. xxii, 16, 33; xxiv, 26, 27; every-where else, if God 
(Elohim) is used, it is placed immediately after Jehovah. 

+ This noun is derived from from the obsolete D33, & collect, to accumulate, the 
sume as D235. 

t py is the same as the Chaldee. 
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the phrase 37 Dn IY, wnto this day,* indicates that when the 
author wrote the state of things which he describes still con- 
tinues. In reference to Rahab, the harlot, it is stated that 
she dwells in Israel wnto this day, because she hid the messen- 
gers which Joshua sent to spy out Jericho (vi, 25). This seems 
to be limited to the individual, as all her relatives are named 
as father, mother, brethren, and sisters. Hence there is the 
highest probability that the book was written in the lifetime of 
Rahab. And when, in respect to the stones placed at the mouth 
of the cave into which the five kings were thrown, it is said 
these stones are there unto this day (x, 27), one can hardly think 
that a great length of time had since elapsed. 

When Ai was captured and destroyed by Joshua it is said he 
made it a heap for ever, a desolation unto this day (viii, 28). 
How long after Joshua Ai was rebuilt we cannot say, but it 
was certainly before the Babylonian captivity. For in Ezra 
(ii, 28) it is said that two hundred and twenty-three persons 
that had been carried away captive from Bethel and Ai by 
Nebuchadnezzar returned with Zerubbabel. The heap of 
stones raised over the dead king of Ai is said to be there unto 
this day (viii, 29). 

In chap. xv, 63, it is stated that “the Jebusites, the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem, the children of Judah could not drive them 
out; but the Jebusites dwell with the children of Judah at 
Jerusalem unto this day.”+ But David drove them out and 
captured the fortress of Jerusalem, 2 Sam. v, 6,7: so the Book 
of Joshua must antedate this period. Again, the Ephraimites 
“drave not out the Canaanites that dwelt in Gezer: but the 
Canaanites dwell among the Ephraimites unto this day, and 
serve under tribute” (xvi, 10). Now it is stated in 1 Kings ix, 16, 
that Pharaoh, King of Egypt in the time of Solomon, captured 
Gezer, and made it a present to his daughter, Solomon’s wife. 
Was not the Book of Joshua written before this event? In 
Josh. xi, 8, and xix, 28, the Phenician Zidon is called 735 irs, 

* The statement in 1 Kings viii, 8, that the ends of the staves of the ark were 
seen from the holy place, “and there they are unto this day,” may seem unsuit- 
able, as the Book of Kings was finished during the exile. But nobody knows 


what became of the ark or its staves. Besides this consideration, the Book of 
Kings is confessedly a compilation. 2 Chron. v, 9, has, “It [the ark] is there 


unto this day.” 
+ In Judg. i, 21, it is suid the Jebusites still dwell in Jerusalem. 
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Great Zidon. Tyre is called simply a fortress. Zidon and 
Zidonians are mentioned in the Homeric poems, but not the 
Tyrians. It is evident that when the Book of Joshua was 
written Zidon was the first of the Phenician cities, but in the 
age of the Hebrew prophets Tyre is the important city, and 
but little is said of Zidon, and in Joel (iii, 4) and in Jeremiah 
(xxv, 22, xlvii, 4) the position is “ Tyre and Zidon,” indicating 
the inferiority of the second city. 

In chap. vi, 26, Joshua pronounces a curse upon the one 
who shall rebuild Jericho: “ He shall lay the foundation there- 
of in his first-born, and in his youngest (son) shall he set up 
the gates of it.” In 1 Kings xvi, 34, it is stated that in the 
days of AhabYabout B. C. 900), Hiel the Bethelite laid the 
foundation in Abirain his first-born, and set up the gates of 
Jericho in his youngest son Segub, according to Joshua’s dec- 
laration. If the Book of Joshua had been written«after this 
event, in all probability it would have stated who rebuilt it. 

Another proof of the antiquity of the Book of Joshua is found 
in the fact that the lands in some cases designated as belonging 
to certain tribes, and to be possessed by them, were never sub- 
dued by them. It is extremely improbable that a late writer 
would have represented Joshua as giving the Hebrew tribes 
lands which they never possessed. The most striking instances 
of such assignment are found in the following statement: 
“rom Sihor, which is before Egypt, even unto the borders of 
Ekron northward, which is counted to the Canaanite: five 
lords of the Philistines ; the Gazathites, and the Ashdothites, 
the Eshkalonites, the Gittites, and the Ekronites. . . . From 
the south, all the land of the Canaanites, and Mearah that is 
beside the Sidonians, unto Aphek, to the borders of the Am- 
orites: and the land of the Giblites, and all Lebanon, toward 
the sunrising, from Baal-gad under Mount Hermon unto the 
entering into Hamath [on the Orontes]. All the inhabitants 
of the hill country from Lebanon unto Misrephoth-maim, and 
all the Sidonians, them will I drive out from before the chil- 
dren of Israel. . . . Now therefore divide this land,” ete. 
Chap. xiii, 3-7. The most of these lands the children of 
Israel never possessed. And yet it is said the Lord declared 
he would drive out the Sidonians, which was never done. Can 
any one believe that a late Hebrew writer would represent God 
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as not fulfilling his promise to Israel? The five cities of the 
Philistines were never possessed by the Israelites. 

The only possible answer—so far as we can see—that can be 
made to the proof of the antiquity of Joshua drawn from the 


passages which speak of the Canaanites still dwelling in Gezer, ’ 


and of the Jebusites as still living in Jerusalem, is to assert that 
the book is made up of documents belonging to different ages, 
some of which were written before the time of David; and 
that these documents have been worked over and wrought into 
one whole, with late editorial additions. But the book bears no 
indications of being a composite* work, or of having been 
revised at a late period. But, passing by other considerations, 
how could a reviser after the time of David have allowed such 
passage to stand as that of Josh. xv, 63, which states that the 
children of Judah could not drive out the Jebusites from Jeru- 
salem, “but the Jebusites dwell with the children of Judah 
at Jerusalem unto this day?” Would not the late reviser at 
Jerusalem have had before his eyes the daily proof that these 
heathen Jebusites had been driven out and Judah put in posses- 
sion through the skill and valor of David ? 

There is nothing recorded in the book later than twenty or 
twenty-five years after the death of Joshua. The expedition 
of the Danites (xix, 47), and the statement that “ Israel served 
the Lorp all the days of Joshua, all the days of the elders that 
outlived Joshua, and had known all the works of the Lorp, 
that he had wrought for Israel ” (xxiv, 31), are the latest. 

The Book of the Upright—that is upright men, for if the 
word were a proper name it would not have the article—"w"n, 
hayyashar, is quoted once in Joshua (x, 13). This book, in the 
judgment of Gesenius, consisted of “a collection or anthology 
of ancient Hebrew poems.” In 2 Sam. i, 18, there is also a 
reference to this book of poems: “He bade them teach the 
children of Judah the song of the bow: behold, it is written 
in the Book of the Upright.” If this book quoted in Josh. 
x, 13 is the same as that mentioned in 2 Sam. i, 18, it is mani- 
fest that either the book of Joshua is as late as the time of 
David or that the passage in Joshua is an interpolation. But 
if the Book of the Upright was a collection of poems that re- 


* There is a single reference to one book, that of Jasher, the upright (x, 13), to 
which reference is also made in 2 Sam. i, 18, which is not a composite book. 
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ceived successive additions, like our Hymnals, then the Book 
of the Upright, as quoted in Joshua, may have been far earlier 
than the time of David. 

The Historical Character of the Book.—That Joshua brought 
the nine tribes and a half of Israel across the Jordan, con- 
quered the most of Palestine, and settled these tribes in the 
places assigned them in the Book of Joshua must be regarded 
as certain; for in the ages immediately following the time of 
Joshua we find the tribes in these very localities.* 

That the tabernacle was pitched in Shiloh, as stated in Josh. 
xviii, 1, is confirmed by the fact that in the days of the Judges 
it is found in this town, whither the tribes went up to worship 
Jehovah. Judg. xx, 18; xxi, 19; 1 Sam. i, 3; ii, 22. That 
Joshua made a treaty with the Gibeonites is confirmed by the 
statement in 2 Sam. xxi, 2: “ Now the Gibeonites were not of 
the children of Israel, but of the remnant of the Amorites; 
and the children of Israel had sworn unto them.” In 1 Kings 
xvi, 34, we have a testimony to the fact that Joshua pro- 
nounced a curse upon the rebuilding of Jericho ; and the state- 
ment in Josh. x, 10, that “ the Lorp discomfited them [Joshua’s 
enemies] with great slaughter at Gibeon,” is confirmed by 
Isaiah xxviii, 21: The Lorp “shall be wroth as in the valley 
of Gibeon.” The prophet Habakkuk, in describing the won- 
ders of the Exodus, bears witness to Joshua x, 12, 13, saying, 
* The sun and moon stood still in their habitation ” (iii, 11). 

In Josh. xiii, 2, 3, among the lands still unsubdued are 
named: “ All the borders of the Philistines, and all Geshuri, 
from Sihor, which is before Egypt,” ete. In proof that this 
land was not possessed by Joshua is the statement in 1 Sam. 
xxvii, 8, 9,“ And David and his men went up, and invaded 
the Geshurites, and the Gezrites, and the Amalekites: for those 
nations were of old the inhabitants of the land as thou goest to 
Shur, even unto the land of Egypt. And David smote the land.” 

The statement in Joshua that thirteen cities in Judah, 
Simeon, and Benjamin were assigned to the priests, and that 
thirty-five cities among the other tribes were given to the other 
Levites (chap. xxi), is declared by Kuenen to be “ unhistor- 
ical.” The cities allotted the priests are “not near the place 


*The tribe of Levi is excepted from these remarks. We shall consider its 
case separately, 
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where the sanctuary then stood (Shiloh), but, on the contrary, 
in the vicinity of Jerusalem, the later temple-city. . . . There 
is not a single trace of such cities for priests and Levites in 
trustworthy historical accounts. They are a product of the 
imagination of our priestly writer.” * But Kuenen seems to 
forget that Anathoth, assigned to the priests in Josh. xxi, 18, 
is referred to in 1 Kings ii, 26, as a city of the priests; for 
Solomon says to Abiathar the priest, “ Get thee to Anathoth, 
unto thine own fields.” And in Jer. i, 1, it is stated that this 
prophet was “ of the priests that were in Anathoth in the land 
of Benjamin.” + 

According to Num. xxxv, 2-7, the Lorp directed Moses to 
command the children of Israel to appoint forty-eight of their 
cities for the Levites ; Josh. xxi gives the details of the execu- 
tion of the command. But if these forty-eight cities were not 
assigned to the Levites, what could be the purpose in invent- 
ing the Mosaic command and such an imaginary distribution 
of cities? Would it not have been immediately known that 
these cities were never possessed by the Levites and the 
priests, and that the statement was false? Or did the inventor 
of the statement wish to put the priests and Levites in posses- 
sion of lands not their own ? 

A part of the cities assigned the Levites were among the 
two tribes and a half—east of the Jordan—which were carried 
away captive by Pul and Tilgath-pilneser, kings of Assyria 
(about B. C. 740), and placed in their dominions (1 Chron. 
v, 26), incidentally confirmed by 2 Kings xv, 19. In the times 
of Isaiah and Jeremiah some of the cities assigned to the 
Levites east of the Jordan were in the possession of Moab. 
Dibon is assigned to them in Reuben (Josh. xiii, 17), but in Isa. 
xv, 2, and Jer. xlviii, 18-22, it belongs to Moab. Heshbon, as- 
signed to the Levites in the same tribe (Josh. xiii, 17, xxi, 39), 
belongs to Moab in Isa. xv, 4. In Josh. xxi, 36, 37, Jahazah 
and Mephaath are assigned to the Levites in Reuben, but in 


* Religion of Israel, Vol. Il, p. 171, London, 1882. 

¢ In 1 Sam. xxii, 19, it is said that Saul destroyed Nob, the city of the priests. 
This seems to be the Nob in Benjamin, a little north of Jerusalem. It is not 
mentioned by Joshua. But is it credible that, if the list of the priestly cities 
had been invented after the time of David, there would have been no mention 
of Nob? This town may have been the same as Almon in Benjamin, assigned 
to the priests (Josh. xxi, 18), or may have taken its place. 
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the time of Jeremiah (xlviii, 21) they belong to Moab. The 
tribes of the kingdom of Israel were carried away captive by 
the King of Assywia (2 Kings xvii, 6), and colonies from his 
kingdom were put in their place. 

It is perfectly clear that the state of things assumed in the 
Book of Joshua as then existing was not true after a few centu- 
ries. Hence it is to be presumed that the book was written in the 
early period of the Jewish history, and rests upon facts. But 
the statements of the Book of Joshua respecting the Levitical 
cities can be confirmed, and Kuenen refuted, from tle monu- 
ments of Egypt. “On the walls of the so-called portico of 
the Bubastites at Karnak Shishak has recorded more than one 
hundred and thirty cities which he had taken [in Palestine], 
given to him by Amon and the goddess of the Thebaid. 
Among the cities which can be recognized in the _hiero- 
glyphic legends are Rabboth, Taanach, Shunem, Rehob, Haph- 
araim, Mahanaiim, Gibeon, Beth-horon, Kedemoth, Ajalon, 
Megiddo, and Judah-Maluk, ‘the royal city of Judah, or 
Jerusalem.” * To this list R. Stuart Poole + adds from the 
same Egyptian monument the Levitical cities Bileam and 
Alemeth. The Levitical cities in Birch’s list are: Taanach, 
Rehob, Mahanaim, Gibeon, Beth-horon, Kedemoth, and Aja- 
lon—making nine in all, by adding the two additional ones 
in Poole’s list. Shishak’s invasion of Palestine was against 
Rehoboam, King of Judah, in the interest of Jeroboam, King 
of Israel, whom the Egyptian king had before protected against 
the wrath of Solomon. This invasion, described in 1 Kings 
xiv, 25-28, and in 2 Chron. xii, 2-9,‘was made about B. OC. 
971; that is, about five hundred years before the time when 
Kuenen thinks the list of the Levitical cities was invented ! 
Shishak captured the Levitical cities because they were hostile 
to Jeroboam, R. Stuart Poole remarks that “ Brugsch, with 
no controversial object, speaks of the war as the ‘attack of the 
Egyptian king on the kingdom of Judah and the Levitical 
cities.’ ”  Hist., 2d ed., ii, 216. 

After this we may be permitted to refer to 1 Chron. vi, 
54-81, and to 2 Chron. xxxi, 15-19, in confirmation of Joshua 
respecting the Levitical cities. That the priests are assigned 
thirteen cities in Judah, Simeon, and Benjamin (Josh. xxi, 

* Birch, History of Ezypt, pp. 164,165. + Contemporary Review, Sept., 1887. 
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13-19), more remote from Shiloh, where the tabernacle was 
pitched in the days of Joshua, than from Jerusalem, the 
temple-city at a later period, is considered by Kuenen an 
objection to its historical reality. But it does not appear that 
in the days of Joshua Shiloh was regarded as the permanent 
location of the tabernacle; and in the assignment of thirteen 
cities to the priests, convenience of location in respect either 
to Shiloh or Jerusalem appears not to have been consulted. 
The priests received their cities by lot. None of the cities 
which they obtained in Judah and Simeon were very near 
Jerusalem. Juttah was about thirty-five miles, and Hebron 
about twenty from Jerusalem. Their other cities varied in 
distance from it from fifteen to about twenty-seven miles. 
The four cities of the priests in Benjamin were but a few 
miles from Jerusalem, and the nearest of them about fifteen 
miles from Shiloh. But if the priestly towns were selected 
with reference to Jerusalem as the temple-city, why were not 
the priests located in Jerusalem ®* itself, and in the cities of 
Judah near Jerusalem ¢ 

The Difference of A uthorsh ip of the Book of Joshua From 
that of the Pentateuch—lIt is customary with those who re- 
ject the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch to connect with 
it the Book of Joshna, and to discuss the whole as the Heaxa- 
teuch. The reason for their so doing is obvious. For if the 
Pentatench and Joshua are parts of one great whole, and the 
same hand is seen in both works, then it is impossible to main- 
tain the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. Besides this, 
in that case we lose the testimony of the Book of Joshua to 
the Pentateuch, as it becomes one with the Mosaic work and 
loses its individuality. 

First of all, we must observe that the Book of Joshua is 
separated from the Pentateuch proper by the thirty-fourth 
chapter of Deuteronomy, which is a palpable addition to the 
Pentateuch, and belongs to a comparatively late age, as the fol- 
lowing facts show: “And Jehovah showed him [Moses] all the 
land of Gilead unto Dan, and all Naphtali, and the land of 
Ephraim and Manasseh, and all the land of Judah.” This 
language shows that the account was written after the Israel- 


* The Israelites, in the latter part of Joshua's life, held Jerusalem, with the ex- 
ception of its stronghold. Josh. xv, 63. 
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ites entered Canaan. Jericho is called “the city of palm-trees” 
(ver. 3), which is never thus designated in the Pentateuch. 
The statement: “ And there hath not arisen a prophet since 
in Israel like unto Moses” (ver. 10), was probably not written 
until five or eight centuries after his death. 

Let us now consider the linguistic characteristics of Joshua 
which separate it from the Pentateuch. In Joshua the femi- 
nine personal pronoun is always 87, Ai, occurring thirty-one 
times. The masculine pronoun* x, hu, is used one hundred 
and ninety-seven times in the Pentateuch for the feminine, 
but is never so used in Joshua. The city Jericho in Joshua 
is always written with the yodh, in™, ‘Yericho, occurring 
twenty-seven times; but in the Pentateuch it is always writ- 
ten without the yodh, int, Yerécho, occurring eleven times 
(including Deut. xxxiv, 3), mn, hagah, to meditate, i in Josh. 
i, 8, is found in twenty-four other places in the Hebrew Bible, 
but nowhere in the Pentateuch. 573 "133, men of’ valor, oc- 
curs in Josh. i, 14; vi, 2; viii, 3; x, 7, and in other books of 
the Bible, but never in the Pentateuch. wn, secretly, with 5x, 
to spy out secretly, thus used only in Josh. ii, 1. pA, cord, 
thread, Josh. ii, 18, 21, never occurs in the Pentetench. ban, 
a cord, Josh. ii, 15, is nowhere thus used in mee Bntntenis 
sons jx, Lord of all the earth, in Josh. iii, 11, 13, and in 
four other places in the “1 but never in the Pentatench. 
n by, the living God, Josh. iii, 10, is not found in the Pen- 
tateuch. ni3, banks, Josh. iii, 15; iv, 18, is not found in the 
Pentateuch. 120, infinite absolute, used adverbially in Josh. 
iii, 17, is nowhere else thus used. 3%, station, place of feet, 
Josh. iv, 3, 9, is not found in the Pentateuch. “W2Y, grain, corn, 
Josh. v, 12, is found nowhere else, in the Pentateuch, other 
different words — used for corn. 5200 me, horn of Jubilee, 
occurs in Josh. vi, 5, but is found nowhere else. [iP is not 
used in the Pontatench for a wind instrument, but Biv 
and ¥8N are thus employed. pai, plural of bai jubilees 
(Josh. vi, 4, 6), is found nowhere else. In the Pentateuch the 
singular is always used. 3, ¢o labor (Josh. xxiv, 13), and ¥3, 


=) 


to weary (chap. vii, 3), are never found in the Pentateuch. 


*In Amos, Hosea, and Micah, acknowledged to have flourished B. C. 795-725, 
Ni, Au, is vever used for the feminine, but a separate form, Xf, hi, is used. The 
cognate languages all bave separate forms for the feminine. 
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‘id, descent, Josh. vii, 5; x, 11, does not occur in the Pentateuch. 
peierSy rpy syn, and they put dust upon their head (Josh. vii, 6), 
is not found in the Pentateuch. Ay 729 (Josh. vii, 8) and 
ny 728 (ver. 12), both meaning to turn the neck (back), are not 
found in the Pentateuch. 33, néphal, reflexive, to draw nigh 
(Josh. vii, 14), is never thus used in the Pentateuch; but in 
Exod. xxii, 7, it is employed in a passive sense, to be brought. 
p22, man by man (Josh. vii, 14, 17, 18), is thus never used in 
the Pentateuch. nxi2 nxt, and thus and thus I did (Josh. 
vii, 20), does not appear to oceurin the Pentateuch, but is found 
in Samuel and Kings. mMNdOn pyb2, all the people of war 
(Josh. viii, 1, 3; x, 7; xi, 7), does not occur in the Mosaic 
books, which use other phrases. MM, to burn, is used in 
hiphil conjugation in Josh. viii, 8, 19, and in other parts of 
the Bible, but not in the Pentateuch. yt, in the niphal to be 
collected, is found in Josh. viii, 16, but oceurs but once in the 
active form, to call or cry out (Exod. ii, 23), in the whole Pen- 
tatench. The passive use of this verb also occurs in several 
places in the Book of Judges and once in 1 Samuel. 32, to 
smite, in niphal conjugation passive to he smitten (Josh. viii, 
15), is found in more than fifty places in the Pentateuch, but 
never as a passive. jf", a spear (Josh. viii, 18, 26), is found 
elsewhere siz times, but never in the Pentateuch. ov, fame, 
report, occurs in Josh. vi, 27; ix, 9; it isnot found in this form 
in the Pentatench, but the same iden | is expressed by Yow, shéma. 
“And the stranger (737) who w: alks (3597) in their midst.’ 
Josh. viii, 35. In all the numerous passages in the Pentateuch 
where the stranger or sojourner is mentioned, it is never said: 
“Who walks among them” or “you.” Nixsin, extremities, 
ends, occurs thirteen * times in Joshua with the first syllable 
defectively written in the form M&¥A, and in most of them 
defective also in the last syllable by the omission of the vav. 
This word occurs five times in Numbers, and in each instance 
it has the form nxvin, full in the first syllable and defective in 
the second. 

mb, a snare (Josh. xxiii, 13), is not found in the Pentateuch. 
In Josh. xxiii, 13, we have the phraseology, “thorns in your 
eyes ;” but in Num. xxxiii, 55, it is “thorns in your sides.” 

In Josh. xxiv, 9, where it is stated that Balak called Balaam 


* The form mixyin is found in Josb. xviii, 19. 
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to curse Israel, the verb used for cursing is oop, Piel of Obp, 
while in Num. xxii—xxiv, to which reference is made, 3)3 (most- 
ly used by Balak) and 78,are employed to express the same 
thing. The word for skin bottle, in Josh. ix, 4, 13, is 7%, but in 
the Pentateuch Mn is the word thus used, occurring in Gen. 
xxi, 14, 15,19. 73nn, kindness, merey, favor, occurs in Josh. 
xi, 20, but is not found in the Pentateuch, which uses jf, hav- 
ing the same meaning, twenty-five times, occurring in Genesis, 
Exodus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 6p, to rest, is found in 
Josh. xi, 23; xiv, 15, and in twenty-nine other places in the 
Bible, but does not occur in the Pentateuch. npom, divi- 
sion, class, is found in Josh. xi, 23, xii, 7, xviii, 10, and in 
many other places in the Bible, but never in the Pentateuch. 
no, Lord or prince (Josh. xiii, 3), is not found in the Penta- 
teuch. PaadI39, kingdom, occurs in Josh. xiii, 12, 21, 27, 30, 31, 
but never in the Pentateuch, which uses 12229, in Genesis, Exo- 
dus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. [3W9, to pitch a tent (Josh. 
xviii, 1), is never thus used in the Pentateuch, but other words 
are employed to express the act. }¥p, a judge or leader (Josh. 
x, 24), is not found in the Pentateuch, but other words are used 
to express this office. D3, a prince (Josh. xiii, 21), occurs also 
once in the Pentateuch. 

In Josh. i, 4, we have the expression, “ from this Lebanon,” 
which would indicate the nearness of the writer to this cele- 
brated mountain range; but in Deut. iii, 25, the language is, 
“This good mountain and the Lebanon,” as more remote. In 
Josh. xi, 16, the central mountain range of Palestine is called 
“the mountain of Israel,” but in Deut. i, 7, 19, 20, it is named 
“the mountain of the Amorites.” In the Book of Joshua 
(from chap. i, 1 to xxii, 5) Moses is called “The servant of the 
Lorp ;” but in the Pentateuch he has no descriptive title, but 
he is simply “Moses.” * In Josh. i, 4, Palestine is called 
“The land of the Hittites,’ which is never thus designated 
in the Pentateuch. 

All the preceding facts combined show that it is impossible 


* That Moses is called “ The man of God” in the superscription to the bless- 
ing of Moses (Deut. xxxiii, 1) does not militate against this statement. For the 
Pentateuch properly ends with the command to go up to Nebo, ete. Deut. 
xxxii, 49-52. The superscription to the song of blessing was added by another 
hand to show that it belongs to Moses, just as in the case of Psa. xc, 
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that the Pentateuch and the book of Joshua should have had 
the same author, or even authors. 

Never in antiquity, so far as we know, was the Book of 
Joshua united to the Pentateuch in such a way as to form with 
it one book. The Greek version of the books of Moses, made 
about b. C. 280, forming a part of the Septuagint, did not in- 
clude the Book of Joshua. Evidently the translators did not 
consider it as belonging to the Mosaic books. That the Book of 
Joshua was regarded as of inferior value to the Pentateuch may 
be inferred from the fact that the translators of the Mosaic 
books in the Septuagint render the Hebrew very faithfully 
into Greek, without taking liberties with the text, while the 
Greek version of Joshua has not been faithfully made, and 
great liberties have been taken with the Hebrew text. But 
it is possible that the translators may not be wholly to blame 
in the matter, and that the Hebrew text of the book has not 
been preserved with all the scrupulous fidelity that has char- 
acterized the transmission of the Pentateuch. 

The Samaritans at Nablis in Syria have the Hebrew Pen- 
tateuch, but not the Book of Joshua. Whether their Penta- 
teuch came down to them from the ten tribes of Israel, or was 
obtained from Jerusalem after they had built their own temple 
on Mount Gerizim (B. C. 330) we cannot certainly determine, 
but in either case it is clear that the Book of Joshua did not 
belong to the Pentateuch. Nor does the description of the 
Pentateuch, as given in Neh. viii, 1 (B. C. 445), where it is 
characterized as “the book of the law of Moses, which the 
Lord had commanded to Israel,” suit the Book of Joshua, which 
is not a book of commands. 

The Testimony of the Book of Joshua to the Pentateuch, 
Having shown that the Book of Joshua is separate and dis- 
tinct from the Pentateuch, and of different authorship, we can 
now use it as a witness for the Mosaic books. In Josh. i, 2, 3, 
we find a reference to Deut. xi, 24; i, 7, relates to Num. 
xxvii, 23 and Dent. xxxi, 7; and in i, 18 there is a reference to 
Num. xxxii, 20-24. Ini, 8, the Mosaic law book is referred to 
in the following words: “ This book of the law shall not depart 
out of thy mouth,” ete. In v, 6, there is a reference to Num. 
xiv, 23. In viii, 29, it is stated that the body of the King of 
Ai, hanged on a tree, was taken down after sunset. This was 
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in accordance with Deut. xxi, 23. We find also in Joshua 
x, 27, the carrying out of the same Deuteronomic law, not to 
allow adead body to hang upon a tree all night. In Josh. viii, 
30-35, it is stated that Joshua built an altar on Mount Ebal in 
accordance with a command “ written in the book of the law of 
Moses, an altar of whole stones, over which no man hath lifted 
up any iron (tool): and they offered thereon burnt-offerings unto 
the Lorn, and sacrificed peace-offerings.” In this passage there 
is a reference to Exod. xx, 25. It is further stated that Joshua 
“wrote there upon the stones a copy of the law of Moses” 
(viii, 32). The building of an altar, the offering of sacrifices, 
and the writing of the words of the law upon stones were in 
accordance with Deut. xxvii, 4-8. There is in Joshua no men- 
tion of the plastering of the stones with lime. Joshua also 
executed (ver. 33) the commands of Moses respecting the 
blessings to be pronounced from Gerizim and the curses from 
Ebal. Deut. xxvii, 12-15. It is not stated that Joshua wrote 
the whole law upon the stones; that was not necessary, as “ this 
law” in Deuteronomy may mean that book only, and indeed 
not the whole of it, but its /aws. The writing of numerous 
laws in this way is not incredible when one thinks of the 
immense quantity of writings on clay tablets that are found in 
the Assyrian ruins, and that what the Assyrians did on clay 
the Hebrews could do on plaster of lime, which they could 
have had in abundance, as the central mountain range of 
Palestine is largely composed of limestone rock. It is appar- 
ent from an inspection of the command in Deuteronomy, and 
the Adstory of its execution by Joshua, that the two are in- 
dependent of each other; the command was not made to suit 
the history, nor the history adapted to the command. 

The account of the daughters of Zelophehad (chap. xvii, 3, 4), 
corresponds with Num. xxvii, 1, 7. Passing by some other 
references to the Pentateuch, we have in Josh. xxii, 10-34, 
a clear proof that all Israel was acquainted with the pre- 
cept in Lev. xvii, 8-5, 8, 9 which prohibits the offering of 
sacrifice anywhere except at the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation, and that all Israel deemed it rebellion against 
God to build any other altar for sacrifice besides that one at 
Shiloh. The incident is this: The two tribes and a half hav- 


ing been dismissed by Joshua to return to their homes east of 
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the Jordan, upon their arrival on the east bank of the river 
they built a great altar as a witness that they belonged to Is- 
rael. The western tribes, supposing it was built for sacrifice, 
regarded it as treason against God, and assembled at Shiloh to 
fight the eastern tribes. But upon their disclaiming all inten- 
tion of offering sacrifice upon their altar, which they themselves 
would consider treason against God, they satisfied the western 


tribes. We see no reason to question the truth of the oecur- 


rence, which has in itself no improbability and served no party 
interest. If the tribes east of the Jordan in the subsequent 
centuries had established a sanctuary of their own, the narra- 
tive might be supposed by skeptics to have been invented to 
prove that the ancestors of these tribes acknowledged the claims 
of the west Jordanic sanctuary. But nothing of the kind ever 
occurred, and the eastern tribes themselves were carried away 
vaptive into Assyria about B.C. 770. 1 Chron. v, 26. 

In the address Joshua delivers the people at Shechem he 
rehearses the Hebrew history from Abraham to the conquest 
of Canaan, in which he follows the Pentateuch. And after 
making a covenant with the people, it is stated that Joshua 
wrote these words in the book of the law of God (xxiv, 26)— 
that is, | 
what he had exhorted them to do. The reference in the pas- 


1 1 


his address and the pledge of the people to perform 


sage is doubtless to the law of Moses, contained in a book to 
which Joshua’s covenant with the people was added. 

The author of the Book of Joshua is unknown: but it is prob- 
able that Joshua had left memoirs of his time, and that these, 
wit! } the | book of the division of the land, served as basis of the 
work, which was probably composed by Eleazar or Phinehas. 

We find in the book indications of fairness and impartiality 
in the statement that Joshua was deceived by the Gibeonites— 
which was certainly not ereditable to the great Hebrew leader. 
Nor does it seem likely that the priestly scribes dwelling in Jeru- 


salem, Judah’s e apital from the time of David to the Christian 


epoch, would have allowed the statement to stand that Achan 
was of the tribe of Judah, unless compelled by the force of truth. 
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Art. IL—JESUS OF NAZARETH. 

Day by day the teachings, the personal influence, and the spirit 
of Jesus of Nazareth are gaining the mastery of the world. 
Christianity is the miracle of history. From the Pentecostal 
anointing through all the centuries to this year of grace, men 
have looked on and wondered. They have seen that the 
preaching of the Gospel which he taught has been attended 
by a manifestation of spiritual life without a precedent in the 
history of the race. The notable fact is, that they who have 
come into, possession of this new regenerative power, trans- 
forming the spiritual nature and producing a life of purity and 
righteousness, testify that it is of faith in Jesus. So general is 
this testimony, from all classes of persons, that we are compelled 
to admit that the personality of Jesus is the chief element in 
Christianity. To know him in the experience of the “new 
birth” is life eternal—the highest aspiration of man. 

The relation of Jesus to men is not that of a natural devel- 
opment of hamanity. He is out of the common order, and 
inust be regarded as a new divine element introduced into the 
world for the spiritual regeneration of society. We find in 
him all that had been in the best thought of the past ; all that 
had been conceived in the imagination of the purest souls as 
something beyond their grasp. He appears among men claim- 
ing an origin and authority which no one had ever advanced, but 
his life was in such perfect accord with the assertion that he 
was of divine parentage that we cannot accept any other state- 
ment. We do not, then, hesitate to affirm that Jesus was God 
manifest in the flesh, under such conditions and limitations as 
are common to human-kind. He passed through the stages of 
child-life into manhood, growing in such orderly physical and 
mental development as his associates of like age, and keeping 
step with the ordinary life of his times. A life, however, so 
pure and wise that the comprehensive record of it is, that “ he 
advanced in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and 
men.” The few saintly souls endowed with spiritual insight 
that came in contact with the divine Infant declared that the 
Messiah had appeared ; and that he was “a light to lighten the 
Gentiles, and the glory of Israel.” 





— 


— 
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A mysterious silence broods over the years which he spent 


in Nazareth. We have only the slightest knowledge of his 
surroundings and personal associations, but what we know is 
in harmony with the after-life. Wise beyond his years, while 
still a child in the interpretation of the sacred writings, and in 
some measure conscious that he had a mission from on high, 
he p ssessed the graces which loving obedience imparts to child 
hood. His youth was pure and reverent, full of intelligence, 
endowed with those higher qualities which enable manhood to 
become all that it should be. He followed the simple but 
honorable craft of the head of the family into which he was 
born, without an effort to break away from the reputable duties 
of a life of manual labor. Nazareth had a synagogue and fol- 
lowed the Jewish ritual, and it was his custom to assemble with 
his brethren in the Sabbath services. What spiritual commun- 
ions and contidences he had with the heavenly Father during 
these years, when his soul was threading the experiences which 
devout study of the word and a constantly enlarging outlook 
of life and the world brought to him, we have no hint. Under 
divine tuition he was passing through the self-discipline which 
establishes exalted character in those sensitive souls whose spir- 
itual nature has been quickened into true living. 

The voice of the Baptist, crying in the wilderness that the 
kingdom of heaven was at hand, was the signal for Jesus to 
leave his home in Nazareth and take up his life-work. This 
was followed by two striking manifestations of supernatural 
witnessing to his character and work—the direct testimony of 
God to his divine Sonship, and the visible descent upon him 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Jesus began his personal ministry by giving emphasis to the 
declaration of the Baptist in regard to the Messianic period. But 
those who heard him readily perceived that it was not the same 
“voice ;” they found themselves listening to a new preacher 
of righteousness. The announcement of the kingdom of God 
among men acquired new meaning under his teaching. A 
little company of disciples were chosen out of the district bor- 
dering on the Lake of Galilee ; taken from the common people, 
but of those whose souls had been quickened by the preaching 
of John. There is nothing more singular in these initiatory 


Ste ps than the selection ol his disciples. The choice was made 
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out of that larger knowledge of men with which Jesus was 
endowed for his mission. They were not selected for what they 
were at the time when they were called, but for what they would 
become under his teaching and their association with him. 
And from this point of view the common description, that they 
were poor fishermen and in nowise distinguished from their 
every-day companions, is misleading. We cannot think of 
them except, in the words of the early Church, as “ the glorious 
company of the apostles,” in every way worthy of the high 
commission which sent them forth in due time to preach the 
Gospel unto all people. 

An itinerary of Galilee, during which Jesus was teaching 
the people and working miracles of healing, revealed to them 
not only his possession of unique power, but that he stood in 
a new relation to those who were drawn to his ministry; drawn 
perhaps more on account of the wonderful cures which he 
wrought than by the doctrine which he taught. But his mir- 
acles are only rightly understood when they are regarded as 
exhibitions of a divine tenderness for suffering humanity. The 
simple record is, that he had compassion on the people ; to his 
vision they were as sheep without a shepherd—the prey of evil 
influences against which they had no power to contend in their 
own strength. The attitude of the Seribes and the Pharisees 
was that of a select few who deemed themselves favored of 
God for their legal righteousness and superior intelligence. 
These self-constituted guides were blind leaders of the blind, 
ignorant of the deeper meaning of the law of which they pro- 
fessed to be the only accredited teachers. No people had ever 
been taught a more comprehensive charity and fellowship than 
the children of Israel, yet the higher classes cherished uncon- 
cealed contempt for the poor and ignorant. Their self-right- 
eousness and ritualistic exactions kept the people at a distance. 
But Jesus was approachable ; his words and spirit alike invited 
contidence. What a beautiful illustration of this we have in 
the incident of the mothers’ soliciting his blessing on their 
children, which even to his disciples seemed an extraordinary 


presumption. How gracious the interference in behalf of the 
mothers and the children in those words—among the most 
precious that ever fell from his lips—which have become the 


inspiration of poet and painter. 
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No more attractive teacher ever solicited public attention, 
and he became at once the man of the people. He spoke with 
an authority which distinguished him from all the teachers they 
had been accustomed to hear. The parables which he used as 
the best means for the conveyance of the truth are hardly less 
noteworthy than the miracles which he wrought. He did not 
pander to the common weaknesses of men, nor excite them by 
promises of material advantage. From the first his doctrine 
of self-denial was such as only one who has caught something 
of his Spirit and a glimpse of the heavenly life could be induced 
to practice. Not the enthusiasm which secures followers to 
earthly enterprises drew the people into his fellowship. His 
disciples were, indeed, unable to free themselves of the current 
conception of the nation, that the Messiah would restore the 
theocracy which God had designed for them from the beginning, 
and that they should share his glory ; but when they knew bet- 
ter their loyalty and zeal suffered no change, so sure were they 
that he was under divine guidance. He impressed his hearers 
with the conviction that the true life is one which has its con- 
nections beyond this earthly sphere, an eternal life which is the 
product of faith and righteousness —perfect devotion to God 
and humanity. According to his view life offers great oppor- 
tunities and devolves on men great responsibilities. He who 
gathers only this world’s wealth, and is not rich toward God by 
careful stewardship of the trust which the possession of wealth 
imposes, is pre-eminently a “ fool.” 

But that which chiefly marked his intercourse with the people 
was that he seemed to see in every human being the possibili- 
ties of a better life and the attainment of a full tide of the 
divine blessings. 'What he craved for men, and that with which 
he aimed to invest them, was pardon of and freedom from sin, 
communion with the Father, by the indwelling Spirit, and an 


atmosphere of love and brotherhood. He would have every 


one mount to the heights of holiness and reach the perfeetion 
of faith and love. That his words and spirit were an inspira 
tion to holier living may be gathered from particular incidents 
held in memory by those who were with him. Those upon 
whom the most loathsome disease had taken hold, who were 
thought to be under punishment for sin, and were shut out of 
the common fellowship of the pedple and the sanctuary, sought 
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his aid with confidence, and went away cleansed. While the 
multitude failed to discern his divine character and appreciate 
the desire of his heart to make them the children of the Most 
High, there certainly grew up about him a company whose 


trust in him was unbounded, and who regarded him as one sent 
of God, although they were not able to take in the full meaning 
of his mission. 

The doctrine of Jesus is not found in the form of a treatise 
on theology, but is to be gathered out of the body of his public 
and private teaching preserved for us in the gospels. The 
Sermon on the Mount may be considered the inspiration of the 
principles of spiritual religion, which it is hardly too much to 
say had been lost out of the world. A notable characteristic 
of it is that it was strictly spiritual, not even establishing 
ecclesiastical forms for its visible life. It was in startling con- 
trast with the teaching and practice of the religious leaders of 
his day. The first object of this divine Teacher is the pro- 
duction of character which shall stand the inspection of the 
day when God shall judge the world. He portrayed in clear- 
est outline the ideal child of God, who has learned to seek 
first of all the kingdom of heaven, and who has no other will 
than that of the heavenly Father. The children of the king- 
dom are meek and loving in spirit, merciful and forgiving, 
pure of heart, and they hunger and thirst after righteousness. 
Their worship and alms-giving are not for the praise of men. 
These shall obtain true happiness—they shall see God. God is 
pledged that they shall lack nothing for the soul’s welfare. 
No doubt it seems at first thought that such discipleship was 
beyond the reach of the multitude; but, then and ever since, 
when the soul becomes intent on doing the divine will it accepts 
no lower standard than Jesus instituted. 

sut that which touched the heart of the people as he taught 
the multitudes, and which finds larger acceptance in each sue- 
ceeding generation, is that he gave new significance to the con- 
ception of the Fatherhood of God, by representing himself as 
having come from the heavenly habitations to seek and save 
the lost. God is indeed high and lifted up above men, but he 
can be no longer looked upon as their enemy, He delights to 
bestow benefit and blessing without stint upon his children 
who repent and return to him; even the angels in heaven 
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rejoice over the repentant sinner. God, according to this larger 
conception, sends out his messengers into the highways and 
hedges and pleads with those who had no thought that they 
were under his special care. He is so concerned for each 


member of the flock that if one shall vo astray the sh pherd 


has no rest until the wanderer is found and returned to the 


{ 


fold. In the parables of the prodigal son and of the Pharisee 
and the publican, we learn how ready the heavenly Father is 
to forgive and adopt into his family all repenting souls clothed 
with reverent humility. And when men have returned to God 
they begin to draw near to each other; the establishing of 
right relations between God and men means the estab- 
lishing of right relations between men as the members of a 
universal brotherhood. He gave the world to understand that 
men are far from each other because they are far from God. 
The law which gives strength and unity to the kingdom, regu- 
lating its life, is his command, * Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all 
thy strength; and thy neighbor as thyself.” The constant 
aim is the production of a new spiritual nature which will bear 
fruit unto eternal life. The way is opened into heaven, and 
eternal blessedness is no longer a dream of the religious enthu- 
siast. So great is his love for those who love him, that, having 
redeemed them with his own precious blood, he goes to prepare 
a place for them where they shall forever abide with him. 

In all this exposition of the kingdom of heaven Jesus makes 
the central figure. It is impossible to resist the impression ot 
his personality, or to consider the teaching independent of the 
Teacher. Of his disciples the only thing that ean be conti- 
dently affirmed is that they believed on him. He declares to 
them that he has come from the Father; that he that hath 
seen him hath seen the Father. He fully centers on himself 
their faith, saying: “I am the way, and the truth, and the 
life; no man cometh unto the Father but by me.” Toward 
the close of his ministry this teaching becomes still more per- 
sonal, At last came the full announcement from the lips of 
Peter: “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
From this time he began to teach to his wondering disciples 
that his death would be of infinite benefit to the world; his 
persouality is to attain new value by the greatest of all sacri- 
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fices, laying down his life for his enemies ; his death is to be- 
come the effective instrument in the salvation of men. By his 
lifting up upon the cross he is to draw all men unto him. 

This completes our outline. It is not our purpose to de- 
scribe the scenes of his passion, the agony of the garden, the 
humiliation of his trial and condemnation, the ignominy of the 
cross, the glory of the resurrection, and the return to his 
heavenly throne. These are simply confirmatory of all that he 
had taught, and for the confirmation of the disciples. At his 
command they went forth preaching his Gospel, not doubt- 
ing that they had entered on the conquest of the world. They 
preached every-where that Christ is the Son of God, crucified 
and risen, in whom there is deliverance from sin and eternal 
life. They came at once in contact with the ritualism of the 
Jew, the carnal life and worldliness and cultivated intellect of 
paganisin, but they were true to their calling. There began 
to be a new society among men, made up of believers in Jesus, 
known by moral and spiritual characteristics new to the people 
among whom the Gospel won its first victories. God was with 
men as never before in the world’s history. Slowly at the 
beginning, but surely and with rapidly increasing pace, the 
heralds of the cross made their way, infusing a new life into 
pagan society. They met the persecutions of the State and 
the old religions with spiritual weapons only, creating a new 
world, in which purity and righteousness, love to God and man, 
were recognized as the elements of a higher life than the phi- 
losophers had taught. 

This new civilization, which transformed the nations then 
falling into decay for lack of moral power, we call Christianity. 
It is the product of faith in Jesus. We cannot separate it 
from his teaching and his personality. No other movement 
among men can be traced with equal certainty. It was light 
out of darkness, purity out of moral degradation, life where 
death was gaining the mastery. It glorified whatever it 
touched. Men and women of every rank acknowledged Jesus 
of Nazareth as their Lord and Master, attesting their faith 
with the joyful sacrifice of all things, even of life when de- 
manded. It found its way into palaces, and all too soon the 
State acknowledged its power and made the Church serve the 
purposes of human ambition. Only those nations that have 
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accepted Christianity have preserved their vitality, making 
progress in moral, intellectual, and material welfare. 

We said truly that Christianity is the miracle of history. 
Like its Founder, it is not the outgrowth of natural forees. We 
cannot classify it with other religions as simply the best, the 
most worthy development of man’s spiritual nature. It has 
been opposed as an entliusiasm and a superstition, but it takes 
firmest hold and yields its most beneficent results where intel- 
ligence and humanity have made the greatest progress. Its 
history is strange and contradictory only to those who refuse 
to study it in the light of the centuries. Ambitious men have 
used it for selfish purposes; its doctrines have been warped 
by human philosophy into morbid misrepresentations of the 
divine nature and the plan of salvation, darkening the heavens 
which it should have made to glow with the proclamation of 
God’s love to man. The Church, as an institution of religion 
committed to human hands, has sought to build itself after 
earthly models, usurping authority in spiritual things, and 
seemingly unconscious of the spirit of the Master. But the 
word which he taught has been an imperishable seed, a leaven 
which cannot be destr ry ed. 

Never has Christianity shown greater spiritual activity or 
won grander victory than in this century. The powers of the 
world have been arrayed against it; its history has passed the 
ordeal of critical investigation; its distinctive doctrines have 
been assailed by every weapon man has been able to devise, 
but the larger study of the life of Jesus, which these assaults 
have compelled, has quickened and purified the Churches until 
they have carried a true word of salvation into all lands and 
to all people. Its all-conquering word has been that of the 
first preachers, the crucified and risen Jesus, and now, as then, 
it has been the power of God unto salvation. The prophecy 
of its world-wide acceptance is no longer the stumbling-block 
of a weak faith, for its wonderful progress in this generation 
attests the divinity of the great Teacher; and we already anti- 


cipate the hour when every tongue shall confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father. 


a Jey 
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Arr. IL—THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 
THE SOUTH. 
In a private letter to the writer the late editor of the Review 
said our work in the South is a very “delicate and difficult 
subject” for discussion. In our Church papers it has been 
treated somewhat sparingly; but in those of the Southern 
Church our work has found abundant diseussion. The atten- 
tion given to this work by Southern writers is increasing of 
late. There are two causes for this increase: the settlement of 
the policy of our Church touching the colored race in our 
schools, and the necessity for the Southern Church finding some 
answer to the increasing number of her own young people who 
are asking why there should be a Southern Church. The 
writer believes the Southern Church will come to desire organic 
union with the Methodist Episcopal Church at no very distant 
day, thongh for the present there is no such desire expressed 
by her leaders. Such a desirable consummation would not be 
hastened by withdrawing from a vigorous prosecution of our 
work, or by changing our policy to suit the preferences of the 
Church South. We do not hasten the day of complete un- 
derstanding by refraining from an examination of the differ- 
ences existing. If we are to have a union that will be good 
and enduring we must approach it with open eyes. The 
Church at large should give careful attention to this field, both 
on account of the greatness of the work and the peculiar hard- 
ships encountered in its prosecution. It is admitted on all sides. 
that the gravest problems in Church and State confront us in 
the South; and the solution of them is not merely a local inter- 
est. Important among the agencies at work for the good of 
this people is the Methodist Episcopal Church. The bare sta- 
tistics suggest its vast importance : Thirty-two conferences, over 
four thousand churches worth nine million dollars, and nearly 
four hundred and fifty thousand members about equally divided 
between white and colored. The increase last year was over 
two hundred new churches. The Freedmen’s Aid and South- 
ern Education Society reports two universities, eleven colleges, 
thirty academies, with two hundred and twenty-eight teachers 
and seven thousand students. The receipts last year were one 
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hundred and eighty-five thousand dollars, of which sum thirty 
thousand dollars was from tuition and room rents. 

Before examining the grounds upon which the Church South 
claims the exclusive right to do Methodist work in the South, 
it is proper to state that it is the policy of our Church relative to 
the Negro, both in churches and schools, that is opposed by the 
Southern papers. Those who look forward to organic union 
of the two churches to furnish a peaceful solution of all difli- 
culties should remember that some things must be solved in 
advance of the union. The Methodist Episcopal Church can- 
not set off her colored members, nor abandon the schools estab- 
lished for them. The Southern Church understands this per- 
fectly, and does not desire union with us. We have not been 
encouraged by them to expect such an event in the future, 
Yet union may come sooner than any of us expect. It is the 
trouble of adjusting the relations between the two races that 
presents the most pressing and perplexing question in the 
South. Magazines, reviews, weeklies, and dailies, secular and 
religious papers, are considering it. And from a great variety 
of stand-points observers obtain a great variety of views. Our 
Christian Advocate (March 29, 1889) says: 


One of the many grave crises which confront the American 
people is that growing out of the relation between the white and 
colored people of the South. This question wears & more serious 
aspect now than ever—unfortunately, the antipathy of the two 
races occupying the same territory threatens to precipitate serious 
conflicts. . . . The attitude of a large number of the whites in 
the South toward the Negro is one of growing hatred and hostility. 
They oppose the education of the colored citizen ; they insist that 
he is essentially inferior to the white man. . . . That the position 
of the Southern whites is exceedingly embarrassing no intelligent 
man will deny. .. . It is idle to say there is no cause for uneasi- 
ness in the South. But however difficult it may be to deal justly 
with the Negro, it is, nevertheless, the only safe course. 


We hear a great deal about the “ Plan of Separation,” and a 
constant protest against ours being called the “old Church.” 
But the plain facts of history are, that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church did not begin nor end in 1844; though she is said to 
have done both. The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, did 
begin in 1845. The “ Plan” of 1844 was provisional only. It 
stated what the Church would do in the event that certain Con- 
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ferences, on their own motion, should withdraw from her juris- 
diction. No provision of that General Conference would have 
been violated if no convention had met in Louisville. That 
convention was the creation of the Annual Conferences repre- 
sented in it. They had not been directed, or even advised, to 
take this step. The decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, so often quoted in support of their claims, was 
rot given upon any church or parsonage property. The only 
matter before that court was the decision of the Ohio court on 
the division of Western Book Concern property. The declara- 
tions of the Cape May Commission are much used to prove that 
we should give up this work. But these deliverances, except 
in the case of the several churches specifically provided for, con- 
sisted merely of certain general advices and declarations. The 
Southern press calls it an “agreement” and “contract.” The 
South-western says, “ that contract was broken and disallowed.” 
Dr. Summers, their chief editor, said at the titue he was sorry 
their commissioners did not distinctly express their understand- 
ing of the “agreement” which was to ultimately restore the 
line of division set up in 1844. But our commissioners could 
have signed no agreement expressing such intent — they did 
not so understand it. Upon their own interpretation the 
Southern Conferences indorsed the action with great unanimity. 
Our Conferences were mostly silent. And the General Con- 
ference said as little about it as was practicable. 

Dr. Hartzell has been called a falsifier of history for saying 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is the mother of all the Meth- 
odist Churches in America. “The mother died in 1844”—so 
says Rev. W. P. Lovejoy in the Southern Christian Advocate 
(February, 1889). It will be a new thing to those unacquainted 
with Southern journalism, that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
died in giving birth to two new Churches. 

It is because of their efforts to establish this claim that the 
Southern Church has had no small diffieulty with the annex, 
“South.” This part of their name is omitted in references 
to their church in this city (Newport, Ky.). And here, as all 
over this territory where both Churches have societies, members 
holding letters from our Church have been led to unite with 
the Southern Church, supposing it to be the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. It is not uncommon to find them dropping the 
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“ Episcopal,” as a neighbor of mine whose notices are given by 
the name of the street and “ Methodist”—by which means an 
advantage is taken of some who know nothing of the Southern 
Church until after they have become members of the same. Their 
General and Annual Conferences have labored much over the 
proposition to change their name ; but since the “ South” cannot 
be dropped without some change in the other part that would 
make it differ from ours, they are compelled to hold on to this 
troublesome appendage and carry it into Oregon and to the ut- 
termost parts of the earth. One of their superintendents was 
often introduced, while in Europe and Asia, as “ bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of South America.” And when 
the little word “ of” was transposed to the other side of the 
“South.” the “correction” was most bewildering to the for- 
eigner. Not being able to divest their name of this, they have 
very much labored to show forth what isina name, The Rev. 
Josephus Anderson, D.D., editor of the Florida Christian Ad- 
vocate, published a tract on their name in 1888. And this 
somewhat lengthy paper has been widely published in Southern 
Church papers. In it the Southern Church is set forth by 
some strange statements of history, and ours is denounced by 
the usual striking epithets. The writer labors to construct a 
basis for their claims to sole right of occupancy in the South, 
Some of these statements are worth a careful examination by 
our friends in the North, as showing what obstacles are inter- 
posed to our progress. We are sometimes reproved for bring- 


ing forward old issues; but this writer has gone back to the 


old questions, and it is proposed to examine his course. In the 
opening paragraph he says: “It (‘South’) does not mean seces- 
sion, disunion, or pro-slavery.” 

Now, every body understands that those three things have 
been settled, and nothing stands for them now. But in the 


next paragraph Dr. Anderson attempts to show that the South- 


ern Church did not favor slavery at the beginning. He says: 


Our Church was organized as a separate body in Louisville, 
Ky., in 1845, and received its name at that time, which was six- 
teen years before the war; and when its name was given to it 
it still retained in the Discipline the old declaration against the 
“evil of slavery ;” and the resolution by which our Church settled 
the question of organization positively declared that the several 
Annual Conferences represented in that convention are constituted 
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a separate ecclesiastical convention under the provisional plan 
aforesaid and upon the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. ... So that all that the old Discipline had against slavery 
was retained in the new; and the difference between the Churches 
in regard to slavery was simply this: That the Northern body 
regarded it as a sin in itself, to be proceeded against under all cir- 
cumscances by Church action ; and the Southern body considered 
it an evil, but not necessarily a sin, when State laws would not 
allow emancipation to take place or the emancipated slave to have 
liberty. ... The North condemned the bishop (Andrew) and the 
South stood by him, but both held that slavery was an evil. 

This writer reiterates the statement that both Churches alike 
considered slavery an evil. But, in certain environments, cre- 
ated by State laws, slavery was not a sin in the estimation of 
the Southern Church, Truly, this presents a strange thing; 
an evil ceasing to be an evil because the State law says the evil 
shall not be put away ! 

And it would be a sin for the Church to make any protest 
against such laws. Slavery, per se, one thing, and slavery in 
operation another thing, is absurd. One might as well say that 
a locomotive, per se, never jumped from the track or pulled a 
train of cars through a draw-bridge. But a locomotive with 
steam up and fire burning, and a man holding the lever oper- 
ating it, isa great destroyer of property and life where flaws 
exist in roadway or fault in engineer. There was too much 
power in slavery to operate it among men without damage to 
all parties concerned. If there has been created one race of 
men to be masters and another to be slaves in order that both 
races shall reach their highest possible attainments in this rela- 
tion, they have not come together yet in their proper relation 
in this world. Dr. Anderson says it was not a difference about 
slavery that caused the separation. He should read the first 
Discipline of his Church. Chapter I, section 2, gives the causes 
as follows: 

In the judgment of the delegates of the several Annual Con- 
ferences in the slave-holding States the continued agitation of 
the subject of slavery and abolition in a portion of the Church, 
the frequent action on that subject in the General Conferenee, 
and especially the proceedings of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1844 in the case of the Rev. James 
O, Andrew, D.D., one of the bishops, who had become connected 
w th slavery by marriage, produced a state of things in the South 
which rendered a continuance of the jurisdiction of that General 
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Conference over the Conferences aforesaid inconsistent with the 
success of the ministry in their proper calling. This conviction 
they declared in solemn form to the General Conference, accom- 
panied with a protest against the action referred to, assured that 
public opinion in the slave-holding States would demand, and a 
due regard to the vital interests of Christ’s kingdom would jus- 
tify, a separate and independent organization. 


The foregoing clearly states that the cause was the “ agita- 
tion upon the subject of slavery.” Dr. Anderson ignores all 
this in his tract. How the Church South regarded the protests 
against slavery in their Discipline was fully set forth by their 
bishops, who were directed by the General Conference in 1858 
to set forth the platform occupied by the Chureh. This epis- 
copal address stated that when the Church was organized 


we found the Discipline still encumbered with the rule and 
section on slavery, the testimony was decided though gratuitous, 
but the legislation in reference to it contradictory and absurd. 
The section was anomalous. While denouncing slavery as an 
evil, and pledging the Church to such view, it provided by stat- 
ute for its allowance and perpetuation. Four years ago we 
annihilated the chapter and rid the book of its S¢ lf-condemning 


enactments on the subject. 


So, by their own interpretation, the disciplinary legislation 
was contradictory upon the subject. That which declares a 
contradiction declares nothing—or an “absurdity.” It did 
not, therefore, commit the Churel to any position on the sub- 
ject of slavery. And upon this understanding the chapter 
was taken at the beginning and permitted to “encumber ” 
their Discipline for a short time. The promise that this chap- 
ter should be retained in their Discipline was one of the means 
by which the churches in Kentucky, Maryland, and West Vir- 
ginia were induced to go into the new organization. 

Here is the chapter as it appeared in the first Discipline of 
the Southern Chureh (1846, section 9). “Or Siavery.”’ 

Question. What shall be done for the extirpation of slavery ? 

Answer 1. We declare that we are as much as ever convinced of 
the great evil of slavery ; and, therefore, no siaveholder shall be 
eligible to any official station in our Church hereafter, where the 
laws of the State in which he lives will admit of emancipation, 
and permit the liberated slave to enjoy freedom. 

2. When any traveling preacher becomes an owner of a slave 
or slaves, by any means, he shall forfeit his ministerial character 
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in our Church, unless he execute, if it be practicable, a legal 
emancipation of such slaves conformably to the laws of the State 
in which he lives. 

3. All our preachers shall prudently enforce upon our mem- 
bers the necessity of teaching their slaves to read the word of 
God, and to allow them time to attend upon the public worship 
of God on regular days of divine service, 

4. Our colored preachers and official members shall have all 
the privileges which are usual to others in the Quarterly Confer- 
ences, where the usages of tie country do not forbid it, and the 
presiding elder may hold for them a separate District Conference 
where the number of colored local preachers will justify it. 

5. The Annual Conference may employ colored preachers to 
travel and preach where their services are judged necessary; pro- 
vided no one shall be so employed without having been recom- 
mended according to the form of Discipline. 

While this chapter was made null and void by State laws 
which made it crime to teach a slave to read, and which did 
not allow emancipated slaves to remain in the State, yet, on its 
face, it was a protest against slavery, and showed the Southern 
Church to regard slavery as an evil. But the “agitation of the 
slavery question,” given by their bishops as one of the causes 
of the separation, was the placing of this very language in the 
Discipline by the General Conference. This chapter, which 
committed the Church to no position on the slavery question, 
according to their own interpretation, did serve to conceal the 
real cause of the separation. It is now used by Dr. Anderson 
and others to prove that both Churches alike regarded slavery 
as an evil in 1845. The real feeling and conviction of the 
Southern Church were expressed by the action of 1854, which 
“annihilated” it. Nobody believes or pretends that any change 
of sentiment had occurred when this was done. The chapter 
had served its purpose, and was disposed of about as quickly as 
the circumstances of the case permitted. It was not done at their 
second General Conference. That Conference was hurried to 
an early adjournment by cholera breaking out in St. Louis; but 
in 1854 the whole ninth section was repealed. The Rev. J. G, 
Bruce, now a superannuated member of our Kentucky Confer- 
ence, alone voted in the negative. The following is from a let- 
ter to the writer from him, written in November, 1888 : 

The General Rule was spared, a monument to the humanity of 
our fathers! But the progress of liberal sentiment was so rapid 
that the General Conference of 1858 was ready to forget all past 
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deliverances, ignore the constitution, and strike it from the Disci- 
pline. The question of striking it out had, by the General Con- 
ference of 1854, been submitted to the Annual Conferences. A 
committee, appointed in 1858 to ascertain the state of the vote, 
reported that the constitutional majority had been obtained. Hav- 
ing myself examined the records, I offered as a substitute: That 
the constitutional majority had not been obtained. Some of the 
Conferences had refused to vote; some of the journals were not 
present to be examined, etc. This brought on a three days’ fight, 
and resulted in referring it again to the Annual Conferences, the 
vote to be taken at the next ensuing sessions, so that the new Dis- 
cipline might be without spot or blemish. Before the next meet- 
ing of the General Conference* the year of release came, and the 
slave went free. 


In the same resolution, providing for the aforesaid action, 
the General Conference requested the bishops to set forth, in 


a pastoral address, the platform ocenpied by the Methodist 


Episcopal Church, South, on the relation of master and serv- 
ants, agreeably to the principle contained in the preamble and 
resolution. The following are some of the utterances of that 
address : 


The question of slavery has long agitated the Church and the 
country. The Southern Church, while yet in connection with the 
North, avowed her conviction that the subject belonged to Cesar, 
and that ecclesiastical legislation upon it is contrary to the teach- 
ings of Christ and the example of the apostles. Her counsels were 
unheeded, her remonstrances disregarded, and the unfortunate 
policy which at first obtruded the subject into the legislation of the 
Church maintained it there, notwithstanding history accumulated 
evidence amounting to demonstration that its continuance was 
the oceasion of strife and trouble, alienation and discord. Its sim- 
ple presence in our book of laws, while the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in this great country was a unit, was a pretext which 
fanaticism employed during long years to insult our feelings, 
and, in the memorable Conference of 1844, to outrage our rights. 
When the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, under the author- 
ity of the General Conference, and with the consent and approval 
of our people, organized a separate and independent jurisdiction, 
we found the Discipline still encumbered with the rule and sec- 
tion on slavery. 


There is something very remarkable in the foregoing. It 
was a convention in Lonisville that organized the Church 
South. But here we have the absurdity of a Church before 


* There was session in 1862, New Orleans, where the General Conference 


was to meet, was occupied by the Federal army. 
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it had an existence spoken of as “organizing,” not itself, but 
a “ jurisdiction!” One cannot refrain from asking, What is 
an organized jurisdiction? The portion of this remarkable 
address which declared the legislation of the chapter to be 
“absurd and contradictory ” has already been quoted. In that 
address it is clearly set forth that the Church, as such, ought 
not to declare slavery to be an evil. There is an avoidance of 
the alternative; the Church does not undertake to say that 
slavery is not an evil. ‘ We have surrendered unto Ceesar 
the things that are Cyesar’s.” The State alone is responsible 
for the institution of slavery, and, ew cathedra, nothing must 
be said of it, good or bad. Yet we are reminded that “ the 
relation of master and servant is recognized in the New Tes- 
tament, and the duties of each prescribed.” 

Standing upon this “ platform” the Church, South, through 
her papers, has not ceased to denounce the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church as secularizing the Church, making an alliance of 
Church and State, and departing from the teachings of Christ 
and the example of the apostles, because her Conferences have 
made deliverances upon the acts of States and the Nation where 
great moral questions have been involved. It was also stated 
in the address that “the salvation of the colored race in our 
midst, as far as human instrumentality can secure it, is the pri- 
mary duty of the Southern Church.” As a commentary upon 
that passage the action of the Southern Church since the slave 
was freed may be fairly taken. When the way wa: opened for 
doing ten times more for the moral elevation of the Negro than 
could have been done for him as a slave, that Church not only 
failed to increase her labors in his behalf but almost entirely 
abandoned it, while she “enlarged her missionary work in other 
directions.” 

But the real sentiment of the Church upon slavery was most 
clearly set forth by Rev. R. H. Rivers, D. D., one of their min- 
isters, in a work on moral philosophy which was published by 
their Book Concern, which is studied in the schools patronized 
by the Church, and used as a text-book in their ministers’ course 
of study. The author gave as a reason for the book that 
for many years the institutions of learning have been without a 


suitable text-book on moral philosophy. Most of the philosophical 
writings of American authors are exhibitions of fanaticism rather 
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than of sound logic or scriptural truth when they discuss the 
subject of slavery. This work is demanded by the schools in 
the South, and indeed in every portion of the country. It is the 
only work on moral philosophy that gives a full and correct view 
of the slavery question. fe shows the youth of our land that 
slavery is not a sin; that it was established originally by the 
divine Being for wise, just, and benevolent purposes; that it was 
directly sanctioned by Christ and his apostles, and is not, there- 
fore, “the sum of all villainies.” 


After giving the Scripture view, the author proceeds: 


We argue, in the next place, that slavery is no sin, from its 
effect upon the slave population. We do not say that slavery 
would be a blessing to the enlightened Anglo-Saxon. But we do 
say that slavery has been, and still is,a blessing to the Negro. It 
is a blessing in whatever light it be considered, whether as affect- 
ing his physical comfort, his intellectual advancement, or his 
moral progress. This weare prepared to prove by facts as impreg- 
nable as any that were ever presented in any controversy upon 
any subject. 


Then proceeding to state that the slave is superior to his 
brethren in Africa and the free Negro in this country, he says: 


The direct tendency of slavery is to make the condition of the 


slave more happy and prosperous than [is] the free operative in 
the North or in Europe. 


Then he observes that the Negro has been greatly lowered 
by freedom in the West Indies, as a result of “ British pseudo- 
philanthropy and French infidelity.” After stating that slavery 
exerts no evil effects upon the master the author presents his 
“finally,” which was a prophecy most strikingly proven to be 
false by recent history.* It is worthy of a place here entire, 
as a literary curiosity, owing to its peculiar style, the furthest 
removed from argumentation, and as illustrating how one so 
blinded as to see slavery as he saw it could only foresee what 
would happen in its destruction as that author foresaw it. 

VI. Finally, we argue that slavery is not a sin, from the fact [?] 
th: , to abolish it would be attended with the worst of ¢ onsequences. 

The abolition of slavery would turn out of employment thou- 
H's of operatives at the North. The great cotton-mills would 
cease to move, for there would be no raw material to supply them 
The country would be almost stunned by the wails of anguish that 


* The book with this chapter ie out of print, I think, but this chapter entire 
ean be found in Appeal to the Records, by KE. Q. Fuller, Methodist Book Concern 
publication. 
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would arise from famishing women and starving children. Age 
would sink exhausted under its infirmities,and youth would grow 
sick and die. 

2, England would be ruined. She would totter from her high 
position, and cease to be the “ queen of the seas.” Her vast and 
,opulous manufacturing districts would become a barren Sahara. 
se loom and spindle would be stopped. Insubordination 
would be rife among her subjects, among whom comparative con- 
tentment reigns. Men and women and children would be found 
in the market-places because no man could hire them Miners 
and colliers, and machinists and mechanics would all be seeking 
labor and finding none ; and worse than Egyptian famine would 
starve the land. Her grand missionary and Bible enterprises 
would languish, and her glory would depart. 

3. Commerce would languish. For years commerce has been 
the handmaid of religion. It has been the leader of enterprise, 
the “ forerunner” of the Gospel. It has advanced science, dis- 
covered new lands, and penciled their boundaries upon the map 
of the world. It has broken barriers which had grown strong by 
the accretion of centuries ; it has opened the gates of China and 
Japan to the civilized world. It has united together a beautiful 
sisterhood of nations and lessened the chances of war. Commerce 
owes its glory to cotton, Cctton sways the commerce of the 
world. It whitens the ocean with sails, and fills the harbors with 

vessels. It is the grand motive power that moves the commerce 
of the world. But cotton is the product of slave-labor. Destroy 
slavery , and the supply would cease. 

4. The abolition of slavery would make the South a field of 


blood, It would lead to war and oye the utter extinction of 


the Negro race. The South is rich, and is increasing in wealth. 
In arts and science her progress is onward. Her enterprising 
citizens are building railroads, erecting manufactories, establishing 
schools, printing books, and advancing i in all the elements of the 
highest civilization, And, if let alone, she will work out a sublime 
destiny. But let slavery be abolished, let three or four millions 
of an inferior race, unused to liberty and equality, be at once ele- 
vated to the character and position of freemen, and the conse- 
quences would be the ruin of one race and the annihilation of the 
other. 

We have now closed this argument. In the light of nature 
and the still more effulgent light of revelation, we have endeav- 
ored calmly to survey the whole ground, and to come to just con- 
clusions, W e believe our argument is unanswerable. We think 
our conclusion is infallible. Here we take our stand, and, sus- 
tained by His unerring word, we dare maintain it. 


The closing sentence suggests a contrast. When Martin 
Luther put forth his arguments before the Diet of Worms he 
stood alone in the midst of enemies. The power arrayed against 
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the truth he proclaimed was so great as to make kings afraid. 
The dungeon, the fagot, and the rack had been employed to 
silence men who dared to oppose the Church. That monk of 
Wurtemburg, standing alone for the truth against the Romish 
hierarchy, presents a scene of sublime heroism. But in the case 
of Dr. Rivers all is reversed. The Church and the State in 
the South approved all that he uttered about slavery. Indeed 
no paper, or book, or man would have been tolerated in the 
South that should “dare” to controvert the teaching of this 
book. It brought forth nothing new; it was a product of 
public sentiment, and was designed as a conservator of that 
sentiment. Sanctioned and used by the Methodist Church, 
South, this book clearly shows how that Church regarded 
slavery. And this book did not express a single thought 
relating to that institution that was not held by that Church 
from its beginning. There was no change of sentiment upon 
that subject while slavery existed. The book illustrates a 
truth as old as the pyramids. It shows how the oppressor 
of his fellow-men, but best sueceeds in hiding the evil of his 
work from his own eyes. No people have been made to suffer 
wrongs for a long time who have not been treated as well as 


always endeavors to conceal his operations from the observation 


the circumstances of the case permitted, as viewed from the 
stand-point of the oppressor. 

George Kennan has made a revelation for St. Petersburg as 
well as for the rest of the civilized world. If he had borne 
false witness the autocrat of all the Russias could bring out 
the truth and expose Mr. Kennan. [But the oppressor does 
not investigate. He must keep out the light or change his 
business. To persecute a Jew, or burn a heretic, or oppress 


any part of tle human race, requires the same condition— 
darkness—in all the world and through all the ages. American 
slavery was a great oppression. It could not endure the light. 


It was necessary to proscribe Uncle Tom’s Cabin in the South, 
because it showed the iniquity of slavery. 

The illiteracy of both races in the South at this time is an 
index of the darkness that still remains to be expelled by the 
light of Christian edneation. By whom and by what methods 
this work shall be done are among the most perplexing ques- 
tions now engaging the attention of the American people. 
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The Methodist Episcopal Church is on the ground and at work. 
In the mental and moral uplifting of these needy millions she 
is destined to bear no inconsiderable part. Carrying on the 
work for a quarter of a century with a success that shows God’s 
approval—a success achieved under difficulties harder than any 
man knows who has not encountered them, she still works. Our 
policy in schools established for the whites is criticised so as to 
impede the progress of these schools. The following is sug- 
gestive, as coming from the Rev. Atticus G. Haygood, D.D.: 


The worst fault of the Southern white people in relation to 
Negro education is, not that they themselves have done no more, 
but that they have given so little kind and respectful recognition 
to those who have done’ so much. As we get farther from the 
evil spell that slavery cast upon us we will do our duty in these 
respects. 


In the Central Methodist of January 19, 1889, Dr. Rivers, 
e . . . 
whose book we have considered, gives his present views on the 
Negro question : 


The question of the future of the Negro race now in the South 
is enlisting the attention of the bravest and best of our patriotic 
citizens, If they remain in the South their condition must be 
one either of equality, superiority, or inferiority. It cannot be 
one of equality, for that would sooner or later be the end of both 
races and the introduction of a mixed race—mulatto—in the 
stead of the two distinct races as now existing. Miscegenation 
is so repugnant to the white race that it cannot take place in our 
time, if ever. Indeed, no writer that we have seen proposes the 
intermingling of the races as a solution of the problem. 

We hold, then, as a self-evident proposition, that as long as the 
two races exist in the country the Negro must occupy the condi- 
tion of inferiority. Brain, intelligence, civilization must rule. 
High intelligence is superior to numbers. Negroes can never 
rule the Caucasian. Ham must be subservient to Japheth. The 
white race has the advantage of centuries of civilization, educa- 
tion, etc., and we may be sure such advantage will be retained. 

1. The right to vote ought to be restricted to such as can read 
and write. Let intelligence precede the ballot. 

2. Let rigid justice be granted the race so lately freed from 
slavery. 

3. Let due benevolence be exercised. Let education be free 
and universal. Let not a Southern white man be above giving 
instruction to the Negro. The white people of the South under- 
stand the Negro much better than any one else, and let white 
Southern teachers be engaged to educate the Negro. Let a pure 
Gospel, unmixed with politics, be preached to the Negroes of the 
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South. Then if we can have both races the subjects of the king- 
dom of Christ, we may expect peace and prosperity. Let love, 
which is the great central virtue of Christianity, be the ruling 
principle of both races, and then there will be peace. 


It is evident that the foregoing is written in the kindliest 
spirit. But the writer holds to the profound conviction of the 
inferiority of the Negro. He speaks the sentiment of a very 
large class of Southern people. Every body understands that 
the question of slavery was settled at Appomattox. When men 
say they have no expectation or desire for its restoration, it does 
not follow that they have changed their old convictions about 
the inferiority of the Negro race. They accept the inevitable. 
With these views, under the new conditions of freedom, and the 
right to vote being restricted among the colored race to those 
who can read and write, we cannot expect these men to be any 
more favorable to a good free-school system than the Roman 
Oatholics are. They have opposed the Blair Educational Bill. 
And where such restriction now exists means have been found 
by which the illiterate colored voter is kept from voting, while 
the illiterate white voter casts a ballot that will be counted. 
His prediction that the elevation of the colored race would lead 
to “ miscegenation ” is an old and false alarm. It is a fact that 
slavery did lead to that very thing so “repugnant” to the 
Southerner. And so far as education has elevated any of that 

ace it has proven that the tendency is to prevent that very 
thing. Dr. J. O. Peck, our missionary secretary, received 
not a little abuse from Southern Church papers when he pnb- 
lished what he saw in the South. Here is one of his offending 
paragraphs : 


The Southern people, who froth with rage about “nigger 
equality,” do not seem to have had any oh amen against this 
race, male or female, when they could be ma e to subserve their 
convenience or pleasure. Said a middle-aged, intelligent colored 
preacher, with regular Caucasian features, to Bishop Goodsell and 
the writer, “Our masters were our fathers.” 


What can be said of the darkness in which men move who 
still declare, that, under a system permitting such moral 
degradation in both master and servant, “the South had in the 
Negro slave the best peasantry in the world?” Let the light 
of Christian education dispel the darkness. Dr. Rivers would 
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have Southern teachers for the Negro, and, while he does not 
say Southern preachers, yet every Southerner understands him 
to mean that when he says, “ Let a pure Gospel, unmixed with 
politics, be preached to the Negroes of the South.” 

One grows a little impatient when they upbraid Northern 
men for bringing up “ old issues ” while they continually bring 
the old accusations of polities against the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh. Upon this point Dr. Anderson’s tract has some curi- 
ous and interesting statements : 


While other causes operated to bring about a separation in 
1844, the most active and influential was the difference of opinion 
about politics, the Northern part of the Church advocating the 
right of the Church to take position on questions political, and 
the Southern part denying that right. The Northern brethren 
were for arraying the Church as a body _— slavery in State 
and National politics, while the Southern brethren were against 
any Church action upon political questions, and for leaving in- 
dividuals free to vote as they might wish in matters of politics. 

God’s hand was in the separation, not to produce the strife, 
but to hold the Northern conscience against slavery, and the 
Southern conscience to what was justly due to Bishop Andrew 
and what was duty to the work of Christ in the South. He saw 
that slavery must go. His purpose was to prepare an agency for 
the new state of things, a Church weary of strife, anxious for 
peace, hating politics in religion, and ready to welcome all new- 
comers and reunite society in love and faith. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, became the agency of God to do all 
these things. The old opposition of our revolutionary forefathers 
to the union of Church and State has taken the form of violent 
repugnance to polities in the Church, and this has become a ruling 
passion in Southern hearts, and an historical and inwrought dis- 
tinction of Southern Methodism. It abhors politics in the Church. 
It dreads sectionalism in religion. It is at home in the South. 
It was born and grew up here, and is a part of Southern history. 
It knows the Negro, gave him the Gospel when no else would, 
and consented to separation in 1844 rather than give up its mis- 
sionary work among the slaves. It is a part of the South, but so 
formed that it is heartily sick and tired of war and war stories 
and sectional feeling and political antagonisms, and is anxious for 
peace and brotherhood and social unity and political tolerance. 
And these facts give Southern Methodism its advantages in the 
South over Northern Methodism, and qualify it for its great 
mission in this part of our beloved country. 


In the foregoing excerpts there are ten repetitions of the 
offensive word “ politics.” Our Church is constantly charged 
with being political. By denying the right of a Church to say 
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any thing, good or bad, of slavery, the Southern Church, ad 
enitio, lias avoided committing herself by Conference action 
upon the subject. But wherein it was wrong for the Church 
to utter her protest against an evil in law or legislature, when 
a moral question is involved, our opposers have never pointed 
out. It has never been attempted to show how such acts tend 
to a union of the Church and State. This accusation against 
our Church has never been supported by argument. It is a 
ery only. The only answer we hear when we ask, “ What evil 
has the Church done?” is the cry of “ Politics.’ The saloon- 
keepers have a similar cry against ministers and churches. 
These corrupters of politics ery out, “ Churches and ministers 
should not meddle with politics.” And men who despise 
Pilate for yielding to a “ery” in the city of Jerusalem have 
stood back in our cities at the ery of liquor dealers, until the 
average barkeeper has more influence in selecting our law- 
makers than the average Christian, be he minister or lay- 
man. But at length the North Georgia Conference has 
broken away from the long restraint imposed by the Southern 
Methodist Church. In 1888 she petitioned the State legis- 
lature upon some law relative to parsonage property ; and after 
that precedent, she asked the State to lengthen the school- 
year for public schools. There has been a good deal of re- 
strained criticism upon this action. It has placed the Southern 
Church in a dilemma. North Georgia Conference making 
“union with the State!” She has taken up the “things that 


ss 


belong to Cesar!” The Southern press cannot safely open their 


columns to condemn this action, because they cannot show that 


any evil has been done. Failing to show the evil and rebuke 


it, the Southern Church must stand convicted of having con- 
tinued to publish a baseless charge of “ Political Church” 
against us. The writer of the last quotation proceeds to say: 


The Methodist Episcopal Church is a grand agency for good in 
its own field, but in the South it comes as a superior to an Inferior 
class; comes with the conviction that Southern people are disloyal 
citizens; comes engaging in the work of reviving sectional feel- 
ings by talking about secessionists and rebels, and calling up old 
recollections of the past; comes with impracticable plans and ex- 
citing views of Negro equality; comes as the special favorer of a 
particular political party—and coming thus, it cannot have a mis- 
sion of usefulness in the South and must fail. 
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The writer of the foregoing would not be willing to admit 
that there is one political party in the South that is endeavoring 
to help the Negro to rise to intelligent citizenship, and another 
political party that opposes that party for this very cause; and 
yet his accusation against our Church is not true unless such a 
state of things does exist. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
draws no boundary line of politics or geography. The plans 
he calls “impracticable” are those which provide for keep- 
ing the Negro in the Church, while the Southern Church 
has set him off into a separate organization. We have been 
much advised to follow their plan. The “existing views of 
Negro equality,” as he calls them, were definitely set forth in 
the settlement of the Chattanooga University trouble. It is 
well remembered how deep was the interest awakened in the 
North and South when the colored students were denied ad- 
mittance to a university established by the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society. But what has happened since the Church decided 
that no person should be excluded on account of color, ete. ? 
The school goes on, these two years, and no colored students 
have applied. It may be that in Chattanooga the time will 
come when the presence of an occasional colored student in a 
school of whites will cause no more trouble than in Harvard or 
Yale to-day. Many things have come to pass that the South- 
erners said could not be done; and something more remains to 
be accomplished. 

Our Church is as much at home in the South as it is in New 
England. About ninety per cent. of our membership is native 
to the South. It is probable that the Southern Methodist 
Church has more members who were received from our Church 
in the North than our own Church here has received from the 
sane source. The great increase of our churches in regions 
very destitute of houses of worship has been made with about 
the same amount of aid from the Church Extension Society as 
that given to churches in the North-west. The money ex- 
pended by the Missionary and the Freedmen’s Aid and South- 
ern Education Societies has been more largely furnished by our 
Church in the North. But our quarter-million white people in 
the South have contributed more money toward the $2,300,000 
expended in our educational work here than the whole million 
white members of the Southern Church have put into the same 
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kind of work since the war. The Atlanta Constitution has 
recently complimented the “ Northern Methodist Church” for 
giving more money in the South for higher education than the 
South is giving for her colleges. But the great need of our 
schools that have been already planted is additional endowment. 
If two million dollars were given in one year to endow the 
schools already begun in the South, the results of our labors here 
in ten years would prove to the South that none of the dreadful 
things predicted would result from pursuing the policy of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. And this is the only road to pursue 
to reach organic union. The ages have presented to the Church 
no opportunity for achievement so great and wide-reaching. 
And the time is pressing. Nine men are needed to stand in 
the front with our noble Mr. Gammon, who has endowed our 
theological school in Atlanta,Ga. It is not a local interest. It 
is wider than the South—wider than America. Let the foun- 
dations of this government be broken up, and let the pillars of 
this free republic be shattered to pieces when the nineteenth 
century shall turn over its handiwork to the twentieth century, 
and the woe of seventy millions of people here would be shared 
by three times seventy millions of people in other lands. Our 
mother-tongue is a composite language, and we are a composite 
people. From all continents, save one, immigration. has come 
—will continue tocome. From one continent men were brought 
to our shores against their will, for two hundred years. In the 
providence of God, who overruled the wrong for good, the Ne- 
gro in America gained much over his brothers in Africa. Dr. 
Haygood calls attention to the fact that the English being his 
mother-tongne opened the way for the teacher who came after 
the Negro was free. So all the world is interested in America. 
And when we hear the names of Livingstone, Stanley, Carey, 
sridgman, Bishop Thoburn, Bishop Taylor, yea, and George 
Kennan, we are reminded that Americans are interested in all 
the world. The task before us is most difficult. The end to 
be reached by patient continuance is most sublime. 
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Art. IV.—PROGRESS IN ASSYRIAN RESEARCH.* 


Tue publication of a grammar of the Assyrio-Babylonian lan- 
guage, by the distinguished Professor Ordinarius Honorarius 
of Assyriology and the Shemitie Languages in the University 
of Leipzig, is an event of great importance, not only to profes- 
sional Assyriologists, but to all men who have little or much 
interest in Oriental studies. To men who teach Assyrian it 
comes with the hope that the days of laborious and unsatisfac- 
tory dictation of Assyrian grammar are past; to men who 
teach Hebrew, and who by reason of the practical difficulties 
in the way have not learned Assyrian, it opens thé way to ac- 
quire the use of a new and indispensable tool for linguistic and 
historical research; while to all those who, without being spe- 
cial students of Oriental languages, are yet interested in the 
progress of knowledge concerning the East it comes as an en- 
couragement in their favorite studies. Apart altogether from 
the question of the value of Delitzsch’s book as a correct state- 
ment of the facts of Assyrian grammar, it is certainly a matter 
of the greatest interest and importance that Assyrian study has 
reached a point where it can successfully lay claim to have an 
Assyrian grammar placed alongside of the Hebrew, Syriac, 
Arabic, and Ethiopie grammars of the famous “ Porta Lingua- 
rum Orientalium ” series. 

The appearance of such a book may well give us pause 
while we ask what were the steps in Assyrian research which 
have led up to this logical conclusion. This is not the first 
grammar of Assyrian, but it is the most pretentious, and will 
doubtless claim the field until the publication of Haupt’s larger 
and more complete treatment of the subject. It is a milestone 
on the way, and suggests a view over the road already traversed. 

At the beginning of this present century the exact locations 
of Nineveh and Babylon were unknown; the cities which had 
swayed the destinies of Western Asia for centuries had per- 
ished so utterly that men knew of them only what the histo- 
rians of other peoples—Jews or Greeks—had said when they 
spoke of their own people. What language these Assyrians 

* Assyrische Grammatik mit Paradigmen, Ubungsstiicken, Glossar, und Litter- 
atur, vou Friedrich Delitzsch. Berlin: H. Reuthers Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1889. 
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and Babylonians spoke—whether that speech was Indo-Euro 
pean or Shemitie, or whether it belonged to that limbo of 
unclassified tongues, the Turanian—these were questions that 
no man could answer. 

Not only was this true in 1800, but it was not until 1820 
that the site of Nineveh was located by Rich at Kujundschik * 
and Nebi Yunus, while the location of Babylon,t Nippur, 
Erech, and others was yet further delayed. 

But these discoveries of the sites of ruined cities added 
nothing immediately to our knowledge of the history or lan- 
guage of these forgotten peoples. That knowledge was to come 
later, as soon as scholars should be able to decipher the curious 
inscriptions which were to be found in these newly-determined 
but very ancient sites. The preparation for this process of 
decipherment had been a long and laborious one. As far 
back as the sixteenth century travelers in Persia had been 
impressed with the magnificent ruins of Persepolis, the capital 
of ancient Persia, but no detailed account of their appearance 
was published until the visit of Antonio de Gouvea in 1618. 
And while the observations of this traveler on architecture 
were important, the most far-reaching contribution to science 
made by him was a description of certain inscriptions found 
upon the rocks near the ancient capital. He describes the let- 
ters of these very strange-looking inscriptions as “ composed of 


4 


small pyramidal figures diversely combined.” ¢ 


Later travelers, notably Chardin (1674), made some copies of 


these markings and spoke at length of them, but without any 


success in determining either their origin or their meaning. 
It was reserved for a Danish scholar, Carsten Niebuhr,§ father 
of the distinguished historian, to make careful copies of the in- 
scriptions, and to show that they generally existed in groups of 
three, consisting of from one to three lines each, and not written 
in exactly the same kind of characters, the second of each group 
of inscriptions appearing in more complicated characters than 
the first, and the third being still more complex. 

*Rich transliterated the Arabic word thus. I ally prefer to write Kou- 
yunjik. 

+C. J. Rich. Babylon and Persepolis. London, 1839, 

t Comp. Menant, Les Langues Perdues de la Perse, Paris, 1885, p. 49 

$C. Niebuhr, Reisebeschreibung nach Arabien und andd. umliegenden Lindd. 
Kopenh., 1778, 
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Niebuhr, following some hints gleaned by previous writers, 
determined that the first of each group of inscriptions was 
written in an alphabetic language, and distinguished forty-two 
(42) separate characters.* The tedious labor was here taken 
up by Olaus Tychsen, of Rostock (1798), who added the sug- 
gestion that the individual words were separated by a diagonal 
wedge; while Friedrich Miinter (1802) proposed that the in- 
scriptions should be read from left to right, as in so many Ori- 
ental languages, and not from right to left, and even suggested 
meanings for certain signs. The honor of finally deciphering 
some of these inscriptions belongs to Georg Friedrich Grote- 
fend,+ who, by a process of ingenious guessing, found on sey- 
eral inscriptions the royal names of Xerxes, Darius, and Hys- 
taspes, and by the characters thus obtained was able to make out 
the rest of several of these small and apparently unimportant 
inscriptions. The translated inseriptions only contained such 
legends as “I [am] Cyrus, the Achamenid;” “I [am] Darius, 
the great king,” ete. What an empty return for all this labor! 
So it seemed to be; but in reality the decipherment of those 
words was one of the greatest achievements of the nineteenth 
century, for its results did not cease with these small begin- 
nings. The second of these groups of inscriptions was shown 
to be in the language of Media,t and the third in the Assyrio- 
3abylonian language. The same words were repeated in 
each of the groups of inscriptions, the king having had subjects 
who spoke all of these tongues; just as a Turkish governor 
of to-day would write his public decrees in Turkish, Arabic, 
and Persian. 

The translation of the old Persian gave thereby a means of 
studying the Assyrio-Babylonian inscriptions. It was through 
Grotefend’s labors, coupled with such other light as had been 
secured after his time, that Sir Henry Rawlinson was able to 
publish in 1851 a translation of the great inscription of Darius 
on the rocks at Behistun, and this work of Rawlinson’s may 
fairly be considered as the beginning of Assyrian study. Let 


*Schrader, ABK, Leipzig, 1882, p. 4. 

+ Grotefend was born at Miinden (Hanover), June 9, 1775, and died at Han- 
over, December 15, 1853. 

t This is still somewhat in doubt. Further study of the second of the groups 
is needed, but is of doubtful value without more matter. 
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it be noted that all our knowledge of the history, language, 
art, civilization, and religion of these great empires at Nin- 
eveh and Babylon has been gathered in but little more than a 
half-century. Assyriology is certainly a science with a brief 
and brilliant history.* 

During the latter part of the time when this process of de- 
cipherment was going on, excavations were being prosecuted 
which gave abundant material for the study of scholars in this 
new field. 

In 1842 Emil Botta was sent by the French government to 
Mosul as consul. Himself a man of scholarly tastes, he needed 
only a word of counsel from Julius Moh! to induce him to try 
excavation at the mounds near Mosul, which had been visited 
by Rich. Botta’s first attempts at digging were impeded by 
the natives, and after futile attempts to pacify them, he trans- 
ferred his efforts to the mound of Kouyunjik in December, 
1842. Here he worked without any discovery, save that of 
pieces of alabaster, brick, and pottery, until, one day early in 
1843, an Arab from Khorsabad, four hours north of Mosul, 
observing the search for inscribed bricks, informed the work- 
men that abundance of such things was easily to be found about 
his home. On the 20th of March excavations were begun at 
Khorsabad, and a shaft sunk into the mound ended, to the 
greatest astonishment of all, upon the floor of a great room 
lined with alabaster, and containing various fallen images with 
inscriptions, all in the same characters as had been found in the 
third of the groups of Persepolis inscriptions. On the 5th of 
April Botta wrote a joyful letter to Mohl, narrating his suc- 
cessful excavations; and on May 2, he sent another letter 
containing sketches of the objects found and descriptions of 
the walls of the room which had been unearthed. The publi- 
cation of Botta’s letters awakened the greatest interest in Paris, 
and the French government promptly supplied 3,000 franes to 
continue the work. The Turks, however, offered every possible 


hinderance ; one sage pasha, Mohammed by name, being in fear 
lest Botta should annex the country to France. Mohammed 
fortunately died; and the Sublime Porte gave permission to 


* See on the history of decipherment, in addition to works above cited, espe- 
cially the following: Fr. Kaulen, Assyrien und Babylonien, 3. Auf. Freiburg, i. B., 
1885, Fritz Hommel, Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens. Berlin, 1885, sqq. 
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earry on the work. The excavations soon unearthed great 
winged bulls, in most cases covered with inscriptions. And 
the French government sent an artist named Flandin to make 
drawings of them, which were published on his return, No- 
vember, 1844, at the expense of the State.* 

While Botta was making his first unsuccessful attempts at 
Kouyunjik, the scene of operations was visited by Austin 
Henry Layard, and his encouraging words doubtless helped to 
keep Botta at the work. When the news of the brilliant sue- 
cesses at Khorsabad reached England, Layard was fired with a 
desire to undertake diggings at the great mound called Nim- 
roud by the natives. Funds for the doubtful experiment were 
raised privately, and in November, 1845, the first shaft was 
sunk in the great mounds. The difficulties were almost insu- 
perable. Fever and famine, heat and cold, floods of water and 
storms of sand, were all successfully overcome ; and, severe 
though they were, the superstition, the cupidity, and the mean- 
ness of Turkish people and officials were harder to bear. But 
startling results were at hand. During the first four months 
of 1846, the entire north-west palace of Shalmaneser I. (about 
1330-1310 B. C.+) was uncovered, then the palace of Asurna- 
sirpal (884-860 B.C.), then the palaces of Tiglath-pileser IT. 
(745-728), and of Esarhaddon (681-669). The import of 
these discoveries was not then known; ruins of palaces were 
found, but to whom they had belonged no one could determine. 
The inscriptions there found were to tell that story, and the 
reading of those inscriptions was soon to be accomplished, for 
the inscriptions discovered by Botta had been sent to Paris and 
deposited in the Louvre, and the superb publication by the gov- 
ernment placed them in the hands of scholars. When Layard’s 
finds began to arrive in London scholars were ready to deci- 
pher them, and their story was soon made known. Layard’s 
work was resumed in 1849, after a short suspension, and con- 
tinued until 1851. He had numerous successors: among them 
Loftus and Taylor in the South, where also the unlucky French 
expedition under Fresnel and Oppert lost its collection in the 
Tigris, May 23, 1855, while in the North, Hormuzd Rassam 
worked from 1852-1854. 

* Miirdter, Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens. Stuttgart, 1882, p. 6. 


+ Hommel, Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens, I, p. 504. 
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It was this latter explorer who, in 1854, at Kileh-Shergat— 
the mound that marks the site of the ancient imperial city 
Assur—found the palace of Tiglath pilezer I. (abont 1115- 
1050 b. C.),* and in its corners four handsomely written eight- 
sided clay prisms containing the annals of the king. In the 
same year he also discovered at Kouyunjik the palace of Sen- 
nacherib (704-681 B.C.), with the buildings added by Asur- 
banipal (668-626 B.C.). In this latter palace he found the 
library of the king just where it had fallen when Nineveh 
was burned in 607. Here were thousands of clay tablets—the 
books of that day—some broken badly and lying in shattered 
fragments, some scarcely scratched, but all filled with the story 
and the learning of that great Assyrian empire. All these col- 
lections went to the British Museum in London, where George 
Smith, with almost inconceivable care, arranged and catalogued 
many of them, and translated some of the most important. In 
1873 and 1874 Smith himself made successful expeditions to 
Mesopotamia, and died August 19, 1876, at Aleppo, when 
about to conduct another. Rassam made other important dis- 
coveries between November, 1877, and July, 1882; especially 
in 1878, when, at Ballawat, fifteen miles east of Mosul, he 
found the bronze gates of the palace of Shalmaneser LI. (860- 
824 B. C.), and in 1881, when he identified the site of the bib- 
lical Sepharvaim. 

The French scholar, E. de Sarzee (1875-1880) made exeava- 
tions at Tel-Loh, the results of which are now in the Louvre 
at Paris. 

Here ends the long series of brilliant discoveries on the sites 
of the lost cities. An American expedition, led in 1584-1885 by 
the scholarly editor of the New York J/ndependent, Dr. Will- 
iam Hayes Ward, made such a careful survey of the ground 
and brought back such valuable information that all friends of 
science have hoped that an American expedition, fully equipped, 
might soon be in the field. An expedition sent out by the 


University of Pennsylvania, led by Professor Dr. Jolin P. Peters 


and well manned with competent Assyriologists in the persons of 
Professors Drs. Hermann V. Kilprecht and Robert F. Harper, 
is now in South Babylonia, and great results are hoped for from 
its investigations. It has met with the same difficulties as other 


* Hommel, i., p. 514. 
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expeditions at the hands of the Turks, and the outeome no man 
can predict.* 

The Assyrio-Babylonian literature thus far recovered consists 
of inscriptions cut upon rocks and upon the stone images of 
kings and of winged bulls, and upon the walls of palaces; but 
beyond and above all these, which are comparatively few in 
number, of thousands of clay tablets, which are to-day stored 
in the great collections in the British Museum in London, the 
Louvre in Paris, the Museum at Berlin, and in other small 
collections in different parts of Europe and America. [ts ex- 
tent is surprising to those who have not by long study grown 
accustomed to it. Dr. Bezold’s examination has shown that 
the British Museum has about 39,000 numbered tablets, and 
of those still unnumbered, about 11,000 more.t Of this num- 
ber only about 1400 or 1500 have been published, and yet 
that which has been published greatly exceeds the entire Old 
Testament in amount. Scholars who have published these 
1500 have naturally chosen chiefly those which appear to be of 
the greatest importance, and the larger part of the important 
historical inscriptions have been edited; yet is there left in 
the British Museum alone a vast mass of interesting and im- 
portant inscriptions to be given to the world. Great as this 
all is, it is as nothing to be compared with that which still 
remains buried and untouched in the various parts of Mesopo- 
tamia. Most of the digging has been done at and about Nin- 
eveh. 3abylon has been scarcely examined ; Sepharvaim, Ur 
of the Chaldees, Erech, and hundreds of other cities, many of 


*The account above given of excavations is necessarily so limited as to be 
almost a mere catalogue of names and dates. It is a pity that no satisfactory 
account of these important facts has yet been given in English. Brief statements 
are to be found in Sayce, Fresh Lights from the Ancient Monuments, Lond., 1885, 
chap. i, and in Ragozin, Story of Chaldea, New York and London, 1886, chaps. i-iv. 
Professor Sayce is so brief as to be very unsatisfactory, while Mme. Ragozin is in- 
accurate in places; for example, on page 102 she ascribes to Layard the dis- 
covery of Asurbanipal’s library, the credit of which belongs, as above said, to 
Rassam. It is difficult to explain this error, when one finds on page xv, among 
the “ works consulted,” “ Miirdter, F., Kurzgefasste Geschichte Babyloniens und As- 
syriens,” in which (p. 268) Professor Delitzsch expressly corrects Miirdter on 
this very point, and cites 7. S. B. A., vii, 37, sqgg. Miirdter himself also, on 
p. 228, gives the true statement. 

+Bezold, Die Thontafelsammlungen des British Museum, p. 9.  Litzungsberichte 
der Academie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1888, Litaung vom 5 Juli. 
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them the known sites of royal libraries, lie waiting till that 
longed-for day when the oppression of the Turk shall be ended, 
and when men of wealth will give the means for adding so 
largely to the knowledge of a great and interesting past. 
With the decipherment of the inscriptions there began also 
grammatical study of their languages; words were laboriously 
picked out, and by comparisons with Hebrew, Arabic, Aramean, 
and Ethiopic, the languages of the Assyrio-Babylonians were 


speedily shown to belong to the great Shemitic family. Then 


came the discovery of the personal, posse ssive, and relative pro- 
nouns by De Sauley* (1849-1850), closely followed by the brill- 
iant work of Rawlinson in translating the Behistun inscriptions. 
To Edward Hineks,+ however, belongs the credit of laying the 
foundations of Assyrian grammatical study, in a long series of 
papers published chiefly in the Zransactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy between 1846 and 1866. To the same period belong 
the investigations of Jules Oppert, who contributed largely to 
the advancement of etymology and syntax. After these giants 
of earlier days there have been many scholars of great ability 
who, in the translation of texts, have also discovered principles 
of grammar, and have helped to settle many difficulties sug- 
gested by other workers. Of those especially noteworthy are 
Schrader, Delitzsch, Lotze, Lyon, Bezold, Zimmern, Pognon, 
and Helprecht; but in grammatical study, as Delitzsch well 
says, “before all is Paul Haupt,” whose grammatical studies, 
pursued since the publication of his brilliant Die Sumerischen 
Familiengesetze, in 1879, have made him incomparably the 
greatest Assyrian grammarian of the world, while to Delitzsch 
himself belongs the honor of being its greatest lexicographer. 

Though Delitzsch’s grammar belongs to the “ Porta Lingua- 
rum Orientalium” series, the object of which is to supply brief 
elementary grammars of Oriental languages, it really attempts 
and attains much more than this, being considerably larger than 
the other books of the series. 

After a brief introduction, occupying but sixteen pages, the 


* Delitzsch, Gram., § 4. 

+ Ibid., §4. See also Cyrus Adler in Proceedings of the American Oriental So- 
ciety, May, 1888, xxii, sqq. 

t It contains in all 449 pages; Nestle, Syrische Grammatik, has 277; Preto- 


rius, Atthiopische Gram., 237; Socin, Arabic Gram., 308. 
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grammar begins with twenty-four pages of handsomely auto- 
graphed lists of signs, the arrangement of which is somewhat 
different from that adopted in the “ Lesestiicke.” Here the list 
is divided into three parts: (a) simple signs; (6) compound 
signs, and (¢) ideograms—an arrangement which it seems to us 
is not so convenient for a beginner as the continuous arrange- 
ment of all the signs; for example, the sign kw, has also the 
compound values dur and tus, and is the ideogram for tukultu, 
and subatu, but does not appear in either of the following lists. 
A student, therefore, who meets this sign in a passage where 
the context makes it reasonably clear that it is used as an ideo- 
gram,* and who accordingly seeks it under the list (c), does not 
tind it, but must turn to (#), and thereby loses just that much 
time. Similar illustrations might be multiplied. 

The discussion of the method of writing which follows these 
lists is a fine piece of scholarly work, while the practical hints 
in section 24, as to the reading of the signs, are simply admir- 
able, containing just those suggestions which one rarely finds in 
a text-book and has to learn laboriously for himself or from his 
teacher. It is section 25, however, that will arouse the greatest 
interest among general readers, as well as among scholars, for 
it is this which discusses, in over ten closely printed pages, the 
vexed question of the origin of the cuneiform writing. This 
question, which might, at first blush, seem to possess interest 
only for the paleographist, is really a question of the deepest 
importance to the history of Babylonia in general, and to its 
Cultur-Geschichte in particular. Perhaps no better way of 
showing this importance could be found than to quote Pro- 
fessor Sayce’s statements as to the origin of Babylonian culture, 
religion, and writing. In his little book, Hresh Light from 
the Ancient Monuments, London, 1885, pp. 20, sqq., he says: 

Babylonia. . . was divided into two halves, Accad (Gen. x, 10) 
being Northern Babylonia, and Sumir, the Shinar of the Old Tes- 
tament, Southern Babylonia. The primitive populations of both 
Sumir and Accad were related, not to the Shemitic race, but to the 
tribes which continued to maintain themselves in the mountains 
of Elam down to a late day. They spoke two cognate dialects, 
which were agglutinative in character, like the languages of the 


modern Turks and Finns; that is to say, the relations of grammar 
were expressed by coupling words together, each of which re- 


* For example, in V. R., 5, 90. 
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tained an independent meaning of its own. Thus in-nin-sun is “he 
gave it,” literally, “he it gave ;” e-mes-na is “of houses,” literally, 
“house-many-of.” At an early date, which cannot yet, however, 
be exactly determined, the Sumirians and Accadians were overrun 
and conquered by the Shemitic Babylonians of later history... . 

The Accadians had been the inventors of the pictorial hiero- 
glyphics which afterward developed into the cuneiform or wedge- 
shaped system of writing ; they had founded the great cities of 
Chaldea, and had attained to a high degree of culture and civil- 
ization. . . . When the Shemitic Babylonians, the kinsmen of the 
Hebrews, the Arameans, the Phenicians, and the Arabs con- 
quered the old population, they received from it, along with 
other elements of culture, the cuneiform system of writing and 
the literature written in it. The sacred hymns still continued to 
serve as a prayer-book, but they were now provided with inter- 
linear translation into the Babylonian (or, as it is usually termed, 
the Assyrian) language. 

The quotation is a long one, but it has its justification in the 
fact that it expresses in clear and popular language the ideas 
that have prevailed extensively among Assyrian scholars as to 
the origin of the method of writing used in the Assyrian lan- 
guage. It would be difficult, without the use of cuneiform 
type, to explain the grounds upon which scholars have based 
their belief in the existence of this language.* It will be suf- 
ficent for present purposes to say that in the Assyrian vocab- 


ularies there are frequently three columns, of which the mid- 


dle column contains an Assyrian sign, while the right-hand 
column tells the value of that sign, and the left-hand column 
gives another value which was supposed to be the value of 
that sign in another language, namely, the so-called Proto- 
Chaldean, or Accadian. In the same way there exist also in- 
scriptions with apparently interlinear translations from Assyr- 
ian. Ever since the beginning of the study of this so-called 
Accadian, there have been protests against it from different 
scholars, and chiefest among them from Joseph Halévy, a dis- 
tinguished French savant. Halévy, since his first article in 
1874 down to the present, has, in frequent able papers, con 
tended that this was no language, but only another and chiefly 
ideographie method of writing Assyrian. Halévy’s battle has 
been fought almost single-handed against Sayce, Lenormant, 
Oppert, Schrader, Haupt, and others, who with great learning 
*For full discussion see Schrader: Ist das Akkadische der Keilinschriften eine 
Sprache oder eine Schrift? ZDMG, xxix, 1875, 1-52. . 
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have successively contended for the language theory, as over 
against the method-of-writing theory. Delitzsch, however, has 
for a long time shown signs of weakening in his attachment to 
the language theory. In 1885, in his remarks in Zimmern’s 
Babylonische Busspsalmen (p. 113), he expresses great regard 
for the services of Halévy, and then says of the Sumiro-Acca- 
dian question : “It appears to me necessary to test afresh, with- 
out prejudice, this fundamentally important tradition, which 
has come down to us later Assyriologists.” 

That is a very significant remark, which received its explana- 
tion and completion in April, 1888, when Delitzsch announced 
in his Worterbuch that he had come over finally to the “ Anti- 
Sumirian stand-point of Halevy,’* and promised to give the 
grounds for this in his forth-eoming grammar. It would not 
be fitting in this place to discuss the arguments presented by 
him; suffice it to say that the whole has been admirably well 
done. The question is not yet settled; there are many to be 
heard on the other side, and a lengthy discussion will doubtless 
result. Should Halévy and Delitzsch finally succeed in estab- 
lishing their position, there must be a complete rewriting of 
the early history of Babylonia. The passages above quoted 
from Professor Sayce will illustrate the extent of the changes 
that must take place. No longer will he be able to say that 
the Assyrio-Babylonians were preceded in their occupation of 
Mesopotamia by the Sumiro-Accadians, because such a people 
has not existed.¢ All allusions to, and comparisons with, Fin- 
nish and Turkish must be stricken out ; no such forms as én-nin- 
sun may be cited, for these are only ideographic expressions 
for real Shemitic verbal forms; and the latter part of the pas- 
sage must be entirely reconstructed, with such corrections as the 
following: The cuneiform system of writing was Shemitic in 
its origin, and was not received from the “old population,” nor 
were “other elements of culture” so received; while the beau- 
tiful hymns and penitential psalms must be given the Shemitic 
Babylonians. It will be seen by such comparisons as these 
that this noteworthy paragraph in Delitzsch’s grammar possesses 
deep interest for others than paleographists. 

No other passage in the book will awaken such general in- 

* Assyrisches Worterbuch, von Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, i. u. ii, Leipzig, 1887-8. 

+ So Delitzsch, Grammatik, p. 71. 
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terest, and our comments may properly be brief. The etymol- 
ogy is wonderfully complete, and the syntax fuller than pre- 
vious books in the series would have led us toexpect. After 
this there follow thirty pages of paradigms, clearly and scien- 
tifically arranged, in which all important forms of the language 
are represente: 1 by their types. The chrestomathy is disap- 
pointing, containing only two selections, covering in all but six 
pages. The first, a good specimen of easy Assyrian style, is 
from Asurbanipal’s campaign against the Manneans, published 
in V. R. 2, while the second, a selection from Sennacherib’s 
campaign against the Cosseans, from I. R. 37, serves to illus- 
trate a more difficult type of writing. Delitzsch apologizes in 
his preface for this brevity, but gives no satisfactory explana- 
tion. Every other book in the series is inimeasurably better 
supplied with material for reading than this grammar, and As 
] 


fuagve where above all others a good int roduc- 


syrian is the lang 
tion to translation was necessary. 

We have told, in out!‘ne, the story of that brilliant series of 
investigations by which a people have been restored to history, 
i literature to our libraries, and a language to the families of 
human speech. And the end is not yet. Assyriology has laid 
history and philology under deep obligations already, but it has 
yet greater secrets to tell in the near future. This present 
skete h will have fulfilled its mission if it arouses some one to 
participation in the labor which must precede all future, as it 
has all past, discoveries, or if it gives to others an increased 
interest in the development of Assyrian study. 

We have also, as far as the scope of this Review would 
allow, discussed the new grammar, reserving for another place 
an examination of detailed linguistic points. We have made 
some slight criticisms as to manner and method, but these 
have in no wise dimmed our enthusiasm for this masterly work. 
We congratulate Professor Delitzsch on the superb realization 
of his promises, and yet more do we congratulate Oriental 
students on this indispensable addition to their tool-chest. 


Reber w. (Crgues 
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Arr. V.—THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 

Art the closing session of the Dakota Annual Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, held in Huron, 8. Dak., last 
October (1889), the presiding Bishop invited to the front the 
four classes of undergraduates. The young men “admitted 
on trial” took the first seat. On the second sat the class 
“continued on trial.” Behind these were the “ deacons of 
the first class;” and on the last seat the “seniors” of the 
Conference—the “deacons of the second class.” The See- 
retary was then requested to read the names of the “ Confer- 
ence examiners” for the incoming year, including the exam- 
iners of candidates for “admission on trial” in the fall of 
1890. All these, members of the Conference “ faculty,” at 
the request of the Bishop occupied places on the platform. 
The “ class of the first year” and their examiners then stood 
up and were introduced to each other. The other classes were 
in the same way permitted to look into the faces of their 
respective “ committees on examination.” Thus all the “ the- 
ological students” of the Dakota Conference were duly pre- 
sented to the Conference “ faculty.” The Bishop gave a brief 
address to the young men on their duties as “students,” the 
importance of beginning at once their preparation for the next 
year’s examination, and of doing the work conscientiously and 
thoroughly. Resolutions were adopted organizing an Itiner- 
ants’ Club, appointing a committee of one from each class to 
draw up plans and arrange for meetings for the coming year. 
The young men and their examiners received inspiration from 
the new organization, and left the seat of the Conference de- 
termined to do worthy and satisfactory work between this and 
the coming together next October. It was encouraging to the 
“effective elders” to see this fine body of young men—the 
ministers of to-morrow—enlisting with such force of resolve 
and enthusiasm in a movement for better work by better 
workmen. 

The action of the Dakota Conference theological classes is 
only one of a series of recent projects for promoting higher 
ministerial education under Conference auspices. The Itin- 
erants’ Club, held in Lexington, Ky., April 9-17, 1889, was 
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the first of this series. More than eighty ministers were in 
attendance for ten days. Dr. Arthur Edwards, of the Worth- 


western Advo “te, who was present, says ° 


The main body of those who attended are under-graduates in 
the Conference. . . . The programme might easily be imagined 
by those who should hear that for good and sufficient reasons the 
course in a theological seminary must be pressed into eight days. 
. . . It was far more than an ordinary Ministers’ Institute, for 
the club members came as confessed pupils, and nearly all the 


lecturers attended as expert, interested, and experienced teach- 
ers. . . » The enthusiasm rose almost to the shouting point from 
the first. Never have we seen a convention, class, club, or Con- 
ference more a success from the first prayer to the benediction. 
The club aims to magnify the Conference studies of Conference 


i 


craduates. 


Another “club” of the same character was held a month 
later at Mt. Union College, Alliance, O. This elub furnished 
an admirable illustration of what an edueational institu- 
tion may do in the cause of ministerial improvement for the 
members of patronizing Conferences, and for the young men 
already in the institution who expect to devote their lives 
to the ministry. The club at Mt. Union was well attended, 
and in a series of spirited conversations the following topics 
were discussed Ss The ( ‘on ference Course of Study —How Use ; 
How Improve; How Employ by Colleges and Seminaries, by 
Assemblies and Itinerants’ Clubs;” ‘“ Post-graduate Reading 
Courses ;” “ Church Music ;” “ The Minister as a Man of Church 
Business—Keeping Church Records, Making Church Reports, 
Superintending Church Repairs, Buildings,” etc. ; “the Amer- 
ican people, and other people in America, whom we should 
Know and Evangelize and Elevate;” “Social Meetings of 
Believers, Class-meetings, Religious Conversations, Cottage 
Prayer-meetings,” ete. After the session of the club at Mt. 
Union College, a chair was endowed in that institution which 
aims by regular classes, and by quarterly and semi-annual gath- 
erings at the college of ministers within easy reach, (1) to 
promote the more thorough prosecution of the Conference 
courses of study; (2) to encourage the more critical study 
(professional and devotional) of the English Bible; (8) to pro- 
mote among ministers the more careful and scientific study 
of the American people of all classes—their opinions, habits, 
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perils, needs, how to approach them, how win them to Christ, 
ete.; (4) to bring the under-graduates of the Conference and 
of neighboring Conferences together as frequently and for as 
long a time as possible during the Conference year. 

At the Waseca (Minn.) Assembly, last summer, an Itiner- 
ants’ Club was held on the general plan of that at Lexington. 
Fifty-two ministers were present. Several young men passed 
their Conference examinations, the committees of the Confer- 


ence being present. A permanent organization was effected. 


In pursuance of suggestions made by the presiding bishop at 
the South-west Kansas Conference, last March, “ the class of 
93, being the class received on trial, met at the German Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and organized by electing Matthew T. 
Long, President ; Steven T. Sulliger, Secretary and Treasurer. 
The following resolutions were adopted : 


Resolved, That we will hold a meeting for self-examination on 
Conference studies at the appointment of the brother having 
charge nearest Hutchinson on the Thursday preceding the next 
Conterence. 

Resolved, That we will further endeavor to keep up a class- 
spirit by special prayer for each other, and by keeping ourselves 
posted in regard to the work of each other through our secretary. 


On Sunday afternoon the class met and solemnly consecrated 
themselves and their all to God and his service, prayed with 
vach other, told their Christian experience, and wished each 
other “ God speed.” 

The “class of the second year,’ in the same Conference, 
“ organized for mutual assistance by electing H. C. Wharton, 
President, and I, B. Case and J. F. Irwin, Secretaries. The 
object is to help each other. The class will meet at Nicker- 
son and spend five days in the review of their studies some 
time during the year by order of the class.’ One of the 
classes met, before the last -session of the South-west Kansas 
Conference, in a town near the seat of the Conference, spend- 
ing a week in study, preaching in the evening, and holding 
special evangelizing services. During the week of this study 
and preaching twenty-five souls professed conversion. This 
was a beautiful blending of educational and spiritual work. 

It is in pursuance of the same suggestions thot the South- 
west Kansas College, at Winfield, has announced that it will 
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give instruction during the coming year in all the branches re- 
quired of candidates for admission to the Annual Conference ; 
a series of lectures will be delivered to classes by members of 
the South-west Kansas Conference, as follows: “ Chureh Law,” 
Rev. T. S. Hodgs 2" History of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” Rev. R. A. Carnine; “Chureh Doctrines,” Rev. C 
E. Beach; “ Methods of Church Work,” Rev. L. M. Hartley ; 
“Sunday-school Work,” Rev. J. W. Anderson. 

Under date of October 3, 1889, the Rev. G. G. Keith, of 
Larrabee, Iowa, writes: 

A class of twenty-two young men united with our North-west 
Iowa Conference this year, and we have organized a club. Our 
plan is to have an annual meeting for the study of the Conference 
course previous to the examinations at our Annual Conference. 

An Itinerants’ Club was advertised to be held in St. Joseph, 
Mo., December 16-20, 1889. The announcement says: 

This is to be a school in which all are students. The course 
in Biblical Introduction and Systematic Theology will be limited 
to the course for the first and second vears for probationers in 
the Annual Conference. Lessons are announced to be given in 
Biblical Introduction, in Systematic Theology, in Church History, 
in Homiletics, in Rhetoric, Logic, etc., with ‘“ Conversations ” on 
“How to Study,” the “ Pastoral Work,” “ Pulpit Manners,” 
“ Woman’s Work in the Church,” “ How to Conduct Prayer 
and Other Social Meetings,” “ Our Benevolences,” ete. , 

A general interest has thus been awakened on the subject of 
Conference study. The young men clamor for such direction 
as the Itinerants’ Club provides. In making a report of one 
of the clubs, one of our most efficient pastors says: 

The organization of correspondence classes for the special ben- 
efit of those pursuing the course of study will be proposed in this 
way: Students can be grouped in regular correspondence with in- 
structors during the year. This will stimulate diligence in study, 
quicken thought, and promote fraternal sympathy and helpfulness. 


Dr. Fry, of the Ur ntral Christian Advocate, Says, in report 


ing some of these movements: 


Few young men admitted on trial into our Conferences hay: 
had a college education, or have studied at one of our theological 
schools. During the first four years of their ministry, at the 
very time when, on account of inexperience in ministerial and 
pastoral work, the greatest demands are made upon them, they 
must give attention to the Conference studies. The result is, that 
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hardly one of ten has really mastered the Conference course of 
study, and the greater part fail to derive the benefits which would 
come from a thorough study of the course. 


Dr. Fry also asks: 


Why should not our colleges and seminaries arrange to teach 
the Conference courses of study? These courses, pursued under 
competent teachers, would enable our young men who cannot at- 
tend on the regular college course to enter Conference at an im- 
mense advantage. The review of these studies during the four 
years would not prove burdensome, as at present. The effect of 
such studies would be seen at once, and improve our ministry a 
hundred per cent, in ten years, or less. 

What does this eager adoption of the new proposal indicate ¢ 
There is a wide-spread demand which it is hoped the move- 
ment may meet. The demand comes in clear tones above con- 
fused murmurs of dissatisfaction with present methods. We 
have in use an educational plan which does not educate. One 
dare not, in this public way, tell all that he knows or has heard 
about our present system of conference studies and examina- 
tions. Our rivals are glad to publish such reports, and our 
enemies exaggerate its defects. This much we are bound to 
concede: The Conference examinations are often conducted in 
a careless way. They are often inexact and superficial. They 
are at best testings on the “ contents of a book,” or “ the views 
of the author,” rather than a call for definitions by the student 
of doctrines which he accepts, his own statements concerning 
their historic development, their basis in Scripture and reason, 
the formidable oppositions which they have encountered, from 
what sources and with what results in theological thought and 
ecclesiastical usage. “The author does not discuss that point,” 
says the student. “ But, what do you know about that point ?” 
asks the wise examiner. “And how can you understand the 
subject as a whole unless you have thought about and arrived 
at some conclusions on this very aspect of the matter in hand?” 

It may be the fault of the men who have selected the books 
to be studied and read by young men seeking full recognition 
as Methodist Episcopal ministers that certain important bear- 
ings of great theological and ecclesiastical questions are not 
sufficiently presented in the required books; but when they 
are not considered by the young men in the course of their 
preparation it is the fault of their examiners. For, if I rightly 
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understand the object of the conference course, candidates who 
pursue it should find it a real school of theology, opening to its 
members the world of knowledge belonging to their office and 
profession. 

The ends of the conference study, therefore, require thor- 
oughly trained and expert examiners, as well as thoroughly pre- 
pared and competent students. A failure here is a failure all 
around. Incompetency on the part of the men who occupy 
the place of teachers must excite suspicion in those students 
who have even a slight knowledge of study and of public- 
school class work: it must excite contempt in those who have 
enjoyed seminary advantages: and it certainly engenders dis- 
honesty and promotes moral enfeeblement in those who, know- 
ing nothing about educational precedents, find out that although 
they do not know much about the books in which they were 
examined they do “ pass,” and reach seven or seventy per cent. 
in their reports, and that a six per cent. in some studies, al- 
though below conference standards, is allowed to count in their 
favor in view of a presiding elder’s report about a “ great re- 
vival” in some sechool-house, where forty or more souls were 
“converted ;” as if the pastor’s service in the “ conversion” 
and enrollment of forty probationers were an excuse for igno- 
rance of the biblical arguments in favor of the essential doc- 
trines of our faith, in which these converts are to be built up 
if they are to be of any value to the Church, and if the Church 
is to be of any value to them. 

The time usually spent in conference examinations is short, 
the burden of it coming at the closing up of the year’s pastoral 
work. The making out of reports, the packing, the “good-byes,” 
and the nervousness and anxiety of the candidate, put him then 
at great disadvantage. However, he learns to hope that the 
examining brethren will be “easy” and “ sympathetic.” And 
he has the assurance from men who “got through” without 
much trouble last year or the year before that they are likely 
to be both “sympathetic” and “ easy ;” and it happens, to the 
shame of the men who as examiners allow it, or who as ruling 


presbyters, whether over “ districts” or over “the whole con- 


nection,” wink at it, that men creep into our ministry through 
examinations that should make a grammar-school boy blush. 
Our Church makes provision for the use of lay talent. She 
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has her “ class-leaders,” “ exhorters,” and “local preachers.” A 
man not qualified to enter the regular ministry may do good 
service asa lay preacher. There is a modern Greek proverb, 
“Ifa priest, be a priest; if a plowman, be a plowman,” and one 
akin to it among the Danes, “ The priest to his books ; the peas- 
ant to his plow.” But under the gospel dispensation, in which 
all believers are priests, men who pursue business six days in 
the week, but who have gifts, the habit of reading, some power 
of thought, ability to express themselves clearly and effect- 
ively, and whose personal and Christian character has the con- 
fidence of their neighbors, may serve as lay preachers, co-oper- 
ating with the regular pastors and doing an untold amount of 
good.. Or such men may serve temporarily as “ supplies.” 
But the “traveling preacher” belongs to another, a higher and 
more important class in the Church. He is more than an “ ex- 
horter.” He is more than an “ evangelist.” He is more than 
a “preacher.” A preacher he must be, but he is also “ pastor” 
and “teacher.” And for this twofold function he needs a pe- 
culiar preparation. This demand is imperative. He must “give 
himself wholly” to the work, and in its early stages he must 
give himself wholly to the work of preparation. Therefore he 
should not be admitted, even on trial, until he gives full proof 
that he appreciates the demand for a prepared ministry and is 
determined to meet it. No soft sentimentalism should here 
have weight. The locomotive engineer who is color-blind has 
no business to mount an engine. Keep him off! It may grieve 
him, and it may cause his wife and children to weep, but keep 
that engineer down from the locomotive! Do not let his 
hand touch the throttle! The railroad company that yields 


through sympathy in such a ease ought to lose its charter. We 
> P e/ S 


need in the ministry more wholesome rugged sense, less senti- 
ment, more wisdom, and less compromising sympatliy when we 
deal with candidates for this divine office. Therefore let the 
tentative examination be rigid. Hew to the line. Drop the 
weakling who has not energy enough to master the required 
studies or ingenuity enough to find a way to buy the needed 
books. Away with mawkish sympathy among men and about 
men who put on God’s armor and become captains of God’s host. 

The preacher must be a student. He must know how to 
study, how to think, how persistently and with concentration 
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to apply his mind and heart to a subject until he can hold it firm- 
ly, turn it over, penetrate it, discover its anatomy and relations, 
and put it into shape for effective application to his hearers. 
The conference course of study, as to its material, its proc- 
esses, and its examination, should teach the untrained candidate 
to do these things. It should be to him a school of discipline. 
He should know at least enough of Hebrew and Greek to be 
ble to consult his lexicons, and to read with intelligence the 
larly expositions of English commentators. He should 
> books and authors and authorities at least well enough 
to know where to go for full information on any topic. He 


should know the outlines of theology—biblical, systematic, 


comparative, natural, historical, exegetical, pastoral. He should 
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know the names and characteristics of the great leaders of the- 
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gical thought in all the schools, the great reformers, the 
of the councils, the orators of the Christian ages. He 
should know the civilization in which he now lives, the men 
who are the leaders of it, and the “ people” who are the vie- 
tims of its vices and follies and the sharers in its responsibilities 
and benefits. He should especially know the American people 
—-the people to whom he is to preach: their antecedents, the 
influence of heredity upon them, the power of “classes” in our 
society ; the causes of modern poverty; and the basis, present 
power, future possibilities, and plausible excuses of socialism 
and anarchy—all these living issues of the day in which the 
men and women to whom we preach are interested, and in which 
we, as ministers of Christ, who is the Friend and Saviour of the 
people, must also be interested. The Christian minister must 
understand human nature. He must know to the heart and in 
his heart the people he deals with. He should, therefore, 
study the great masters of the human soul, who in history and 
poetry and fiction have written truest truth about mankind. 
The minister of God should know about the dangers to which 
our homes, our parents, our youth are exposed from false sci- 
ence, from lax theology, from bad ethies widely circulated in 
these days through current literature, the rostrum, the lyceum 
and the drama. By vigilance, by reading, by conversation, he 
should be ready to give a wise man’s answer to a fool’s folly. 
He should, in a general way, be abreast of the times in matters 
of literary taste and general culture. It does not require much 
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time, when one has wise direction, to catch the current of 
popular thought; to take a wise view of the topics which are 
every-where exciting popular discussion. The minister must 
understand the literary elements which quietly antagonize his 
gospel, and with taste and ability so deal with them that his 
matter and manner will command the respect of the most culti- 


vated in his community. 

Above all, the minister should be familiar with the English 
Bible: how it has come to us in the English, the English peo- 
ple through whom it came, and the English in which it comes. 
This is the minister’s one text-book. It contains the word of 
God, whose witness he is, whose law he is to declare, whose Gos- 


pel he is to proclaim, whose promises he is to announce. It is a 
book of books; tux Boox of books: full of history, biography, 
philosophy, ethics, poetry, prophecy ; and in its English form 
it has been given to us illuminated by the advance of archseo- 
logical and of philological science, and by the illustration of its 
principles in the history of that wonderful race a part of which 
we are. The preacher of the word should be a master of the 
English Bible. But the minister should study the English of 
the Bible—pure, simple, and full of vigor; forming in the crit- 
ical and loving disciple a clear style, full of classic grace ; a style 
both strong and keen, like a sharp sword which the Lord him- 
self hath made for the man who would do well the work to 
which the Lord hath called him. 

The leaders of our Church in the higher education—the 
representatives of our colleges and theological seminaries—will 
certainly have no solicitude lest an efficient non-resident theo- 
logical training, such as our Church has always contemplated, 
may lessen the value or weaken the influence of the institutions 
they represent. The fear is absolutely without foundation, 
for, whatever provisions we may make, and whatever pressure 
we may bring upon our young men in behalf of theological 
education in the regular schools, we may be morally certain 
that the majority of the ministers of the Methodist Episcopal 

“Church will continue to prepare for the work under the con- 
ference supervision and by the conference course of study. 
During the year 1888 there were admitted to our ministry “on 
trial” eight hundred and ninety men; continued on trial seven 


hundred and ninety-eight men; enrolled as “deacons of the 
5—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, VI. 
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first class” six hundred and sixty-one; and as “deacons of the 
second class” five hundred and two; making a total of two 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-one students in the Genera} 
Conference Itinerant Theological School of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

What, then, shall we do to increase the educating power of 
our present itinerant theological school, with its three thousand 
students? I answer: 

1. Insist upon attendance at the college and theological 
school wherever practicable. Let our young men be taught 
by bishops, presiding elders, pastors, and wise counselors in the 
laity, that in our times one cannot have too thorough an educa- 
tion to fit him for the holy oftice of the Christian ministry. 

2. Recognize the fact that all cannot attend either college 


or seminary; that, whatever our ideals may be, and however 
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persistently our bishops may make appeal in this direction, 
the future will reproduce the history of the past, and we shall 
find divine Providence calling men into the ministry whose 
educational facilities have necessarily been limited, and inspir- 
ing them to an immediate occupancy of the field. 


3. If this be the case, let us make the best possible provis- 
ion for them; endow chairs in all of our colleges; set the fac- 
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ulties of our academies and seminaries at work anticipating the 
conference course of study by class work and lectures, that the 
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young men who are now with them may be the better prepared 
when their time shall come. 
4, Appeal to the bishops, whose business it is 6 to prescribe 


—— 


a course of biblical, ecclesiastical, and literary studies upon 
which those applying for admission upon trial in the Annual 
Conferences shall be examined and approved before such ad- 
mission, . . . and a course of reading and study proper to be 
pursued by candidates for the ministry for the term of four 
years,” to give us books which shall present in compact form 
the subject-matter which every minister should master, and 
then a wide range of wise reading for which the mastery of 
the compact text-books should prepare the students. The 
course should provide thoroughness in a prescribed course of 


study, promoting mental discipline by the most rigid methods, 
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and then a wide survey of the world of knowledge which every 


minister should make his own. 
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5. Organize the Itinerants’ Club. Call the institution by 
what name you will. As a “club” it suggests the idea of 
fellowship, and is at least in pursuance of the precedent 
given by the “ Holy Club” of Oxford. The term “itinerant” 
defines the persons who may become members of the club— 
the ministers of our traveling connection. This organization 
may some time give way to a more thoroughly organized soci- 
ety, association, or school for the training of candidates for 
our ministry under the direction of the General Conference, 
with. a faculty duly elected and a bureau of correspondence 
managed by our ablest men. 

6. In the meantime let the Conference make more of the 
examination by appointing the best men to perform the duty, 
and by giving them more time for their annual work. There 
is no reason why the college or seminary within a Conference 
should not, once or twice a year, bring to its halls all the under- 
graduates and their examiners for lectures, conversations, drills, 
reviews, and partial examinations. In this way the work may 
be well done. The examinations will be fair tests of ability, 
and with new incentives for fidelity there will immediately 
appear a marked improvement. The examiners should be spe- 
cialists in the subjects assigned to them. The office should 
never be given as a matter of honor, because it “‘ would please 
this old brother” or that. And a man who is especially de- 
voted to a branch of study, and has acquired some reputation 
in it as lecturer, author, or student, should be assigned for a 
term of years to the examinations on that subject. 

7. A number of young ministers may adopt a system of 
co-operative work for the reading of a large number of author- 
ities on a given topic. Each member of the club might read 
critically, every six months, a single volume of sermons, with a 
view to the collection of detinitions and illustrations on a special 
doctrinal theme. The memoranda thus prepared may be for- 
warded to the secretary by all the members of the elnb, or 
passed around from one to the other, each man making such 
notes as he may see fit. 

8. The students in this General Conference Theological 
Seminary of the Methodist Episcopal Church should have an 
organ to contain helps, required readings, general and specitic 
directions to students, analyses of books to be studied, ques- 
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tions and answers on professional topics, lists of the latest, 
freshest, most suggestive books, choice sermon-outlines, old and 
new, as a guide in the study of homiletics; the experiences of 
eminent students taken from their biographies or furnished 
autobiographically. Papers might be published in the maga- 
zine, from time to time (and discussed in Itinerants’ Clubs), 
on useful and important topics. The organ of our great 
Non-resident Itinerant Theological Seminary is the Methodist 
Review. Shall it not be ordained by those in authority that 
every one of the two thousand eight hundred and fift¥-one 
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under-graduates of our Conferences shall be required to read 
the Review ? Every page adapted to these students would 
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increase its attractiveness to the general reader. 

9. It may be well to provide that college and seminary stu- 
dents, while taking their regular academical and theological 
courses, be permitted at the same time to take up the appointed 
conference course, that, as they finish the former, they may 
find themselves ready for ordination as elders, Our Church 
has not been wholly wise in discriminating against college and 
theological students. Under our plan a young man comes 
from the plow to the pulpit, passes his examination as a can- 
didate, serves two years as a probationer, is ordained deacon, 
takes two years more and is ordained elder; whereas the man 
who, having completed a seyen years’ academic and theological 
course, must yet pursue a four years’ course before possessing 
the full rights of a minister. There is, indeed, in these latter 
days, a provision by which a student may sustain his relation 
to the Conference, but he is expected to come to the seat of 
the conference sessions to pass his examinations. Would it not 
be practicable for an Annual Conference to select from the 


professors and resident clergymen of the college town a board 


of examiners, so that during his college and seminary life the 
ambitious student may also prosecute to its completion his con- 
ference course ? 

Of post-graduate Conference courses I need not now write, 
but certainly it would be easy to respond to demands like the 
following, coming from one of our most cultivated and pro- 
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gressive Methodist Episcopal pastors : 


Can we not have a course for post-graduates of the Confer- 
ence in the usual departments of philosophy, literature, science, 
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esthetics, ethics, politics, and history? And may we not have a 
committee to recommend the best new books, say a dozen a year, 
so that men away from book-stores should not be dependent 
upon fugitive and incorrect book notices? 


These crude thoughts are presented to our brethren of the 
ministry in the hope that they may find further response in 
the lines suggested and reported in the opening of this arti- 
ele. In school or out of school our ministers must be trained 
and consecrated men. 

There was once a great school of theology—of Christian 
theology—with a Teacher who “spake as never man spake.” 
Its pupils were divinely chosen. They were companions, fel- 
low-travelers, friends, brethren, for three years, and their 
Teacher was Companion, Fellow-traveler, Friend, and Brother. 
Theirs was a peripatetic school, and a school of practice. It 
abounded in demonstrations. Its Head Master was in him- 
self a perfect proof of the words he taught. He proved -his 
doctrines by his deeds, and made both deeds and doctrines 
radiant and vigorous by the spirit that pervaded them all. He 
vitalized old and familiar truths till, like dull carbon points, 
they shone with dazzling light. 

Wonderful Teacher! Favored disciples! Famous school, 
that built no marble halls, collected no great library, but turned 
the whole of every-day life into opportunity, making houses 
and streets, mountain and sea-side, places of discipline and reci- 
tation and delight! Once this great Teacher walked to Em- 
maus with two of his pupils. He opened the word, and he 
opened their eyes, and they saw—him! So, blessed Lord, open 
the eyes of this great multitude of disciples in thy Church that 


they may see—Thee! 


[Wue the Editor and Publishers are gratified to learn that the Meth- 
odist Review has been voluntarily adopted by the Non-resident Itinerant 
Theological Seminary as its organ, they reciprocate the compliment im- 
plied by congratulating the students of that Seminary on the wisdom of 
their choice, assuring them in advance that whatever can be done to 
stimulate both the theological and literary spirit in the ministry it will be 
our pleasure to do, and to do it as efficiently as possible. In adapting 
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the Review to the needs of our properly called under-graduate classes it 
is not necessary that it undergo any special structural change, or that its 
ideals be in the least modified. In its present form and arrangement the 
Review addresses the entire body of the clergy, and it is intended to serve 
the under-graduate as well as the post-graduate in the pursuit of the ends 
of his high calling. However, as Bishop Vincent kindly suggests, it may 
in a specific department so conform to the specific wants of the under- 
graduates as to make it increasingly attractive and helpful to those who 
need guidance and inspiration in the formative period of their ministry. 
We have, therefore, concluded, without changing the Review in any par- 
ticular, to introduce another department, which will appear in the next 
number, specially suited to the nearly three thousand under-graduates 
in the Methodist pastorate. This will undoubtedly add to the useful- 
ness of the Review, and aid in accomplishing the purpose for which it was 
established. 


It may not be out of place to remark that the Review aims to represent 


the best Christian thought in its orthodox and Arminian tenden ies, and 
that it is opposed to all processes or m« thods. of inquiry which tend to 

dermine faith in established truth or uproot the foundations on which 
the Church has reposed since the Master chartered it for the conquest of 
the world. As the scientist is ‘‘ conservative” when the laws of gravi- 
tation and chemical affinity are attacked ; as the astronomer is ‘‘ conserv- 
ative” when the laws of reflection, refraction, density, and velocity are 
disregarded: and as the mathematician is ‘* conservative” when the 
axioms and theorems of geometry are assailed—so we are ‘‘ conservative” 
when the great truths of inspiration, the historical credibility of the Script- 
ures. and the doctrines of incarnation, atonement, resurrection, and final 
judgment are reduced to myths, or treated as inveigled superstitions, or 
renounced as the dregs and remnants of a fast-fading orthodoxy. On the 
other hand, we are as “ progressive” as the scientist, as open-minded as 


the theologian, and as far-searching as the higher critic, only insisting that 


progress shall be made on the basis of facts or well-founded beliefs irre- 


spective of the sudden theories and the foregone conclusions of destruc- 
tionists, now too prevalent in the country. In these respects the Review 
is properly the ‘‘ organ” for the orthodox ministry in general, and may 
lb particularly useful in guiding unsettled or undisciplined minds into 
the old paths of the prophets, the Christ, and the apostles, who, as afore- 


time, are still the teachers of men.—EDITor. | 
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Art. VI.—STUDY OF SCIENCE AND THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. 

Tuar science is not in any true sense opposed to the Christian 
faith will probably be admitted by every one who has taken 
the pains to inquire into their relation to each other. But it is 
equally true that the study of science cannot fail to have a 
great influence on the faith of the scientist, and yet certainly 
it ought to have no injurious effect. True science is the read- 
ing of the truths of the eternal One through his works, and the 
Christian religion is founded upon the reading of his truths 
through his revelation. If both are true they cannot disagree; 
if both are false the probability of their agreeing is infinitely 
smafl ; and if one is true and the other false they cannot agree. 
If any actual conflict arise between these two sources of truth 
it must be due to the fact that one of them is in error, and 
the question arises, Which is the false one? I suppose, if 
any actual disagreement did arise, most people would be in- 
clined to believe that the revelation must be on the side of 
error; for it is possible to believe that revelation, even if fun- 
damentally true, may have been falsified by interpretation, but 
it is impossible to believe that nature is false without destroy- 
ing all belief—belief in revelation as well as in every thing else. 
Such, at all events, would be the verdict of science; and, judg- 
ing from the history of thought, it is certainly not too much 
to say that such would be the general verdict. It is, however, 
hardly worth while to discuss this possibility at present, for 
the indications are that true science and true interpretation of 
revelation are not in any sense at variance with each other. 
Such is my own belief, and with this thought the following 
pages are written. 

Whatever be the general verdict in regard to the relative 
authority of the two sources of information, it is certainly nec- 
essary that the student of each should place implicit confidence 
in his own department of learning. The student of theology 
must take, and thoroughly believe, the position that in any 
case of seeming conflict revelation must be placed first and be 
received, by him at least, as of greater authority than science. 
And there is certainly no difficulty in finding arguments in 
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favor of such a position. When we consider the numerous 
vagaries of science, the numerous theories advanced, supported 
as fact and afterward abandoned, the many wild speculations 
offered in the name of science, and the prolific imagination of 
many of its devotees, the authority of science seems certainly 
questionable. I think, therefore, we must agree, though many 
scientists would not admit it, that when what is called the 
advance of science comes into conflict with revelation the ad- 
vance of science should not be accepted until it gives abundant 
support to its theories. But, if this is recognized as a legitimate 
position for the theologian, the student of science should be at 
least granted an equal privilege. He must be allowed to re- 
gard his book of nature as the trustworthy one, and to give his 
adherence to it when it comes into seeming conflict with revela 
tion. We must allow the scientist to question revelation in 
certain points, without accusing him of heresy and a lack of 
belief. The foundation of science is a trust in the truth of 
nature, and in the ability of the student to interpret it. If, 
then, we wish to have any Christian scientists in the world, we 
must allow them to accept what science teaches them, even if 
they cannot always reconcile it with the present interpretation 
of revelation. One cannot be a scientist if he is checked in his 
researches by what he thinks he must or must not discover. 
And when we consider how, in the last few centuries, science 
has been slowly and yet surely bringing the whole world to its 
mode of thinking in all of its important occupations—when we 
consider the many battles that the Churches have fought with 
science, nearly all of which have been won by science—there 
are certainly sufficient facts to justify the scientist in his confi- 
dence in his own subject. 

Yet there is no reason for a disagreement between the two. 
All of these battle-grounds of the past are now recognized as 


. . . . . 
of no importance to faith whether won or lost, and in many 


cases faith is simply increased when science has won the battle. 
No scientist would ask that revelation should be found in har- 
mony with the false theories and speculations of science; and 
every student of theology will recognize that revelation mnst 
not be out of harmony with the true facts of science, or else 
the revelation, in that point at least, will be at fault. The 
presewt interpretation of science and the present interpretation 
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of revelation may both be wrong. The chief difficulty in the 
way of any reconciliation seems at present to lie in the way of 
determining what are the facts of science in distinction from its 
theories, and what is the true interpretation of our revelation. 
With the present condition of scientific and pseudo-scientific lit- 
erature it is unfortunately impossible for the general student to 
decide this question in regard to science. Scientists themselves 
are the only ones who are in position to understand the evi- 
dence, or, indeed, even to know what it is. They alone are 


eapable of judging of the cogency of scientific truths. But 


they will certainly be biased, and it is a rare thing to find a 
scientist who can judge fairly of the various theories in vogue. 
Even when they themselves are able to decide, their writings 
are usually in the line of argument for or against this or that 
theory, rather than a candid statement of its probabilities. For 
the ordinary reader it is therefore impossible to decide what 
is proved by science, what is probably true, and what is simply 
suggestive. lerein lies the most fertile source of the perennial 
conflict of thought. Who can tell how much of what is said to 
be the teaching of modern science will some day be replaced ? 
There is practically no neutral ground where one can find a 
true Statement of scientifie discoveries in the order of their 
probability. If some one could only be broad enough in 
knowledge, and impartial enough in judgment, to formulate 
scientific facts, and distinguish them from the speculations, 
much of the conflict would disappear. And if some one were 
only able to tell which of the scientific theories are so strongly 
founded in fact that they will remain as the permanent teach- 
ings of science, in all probability all conflict between revelation 
and science would disappear. But the scientist cannot do this; 
and if he cannot it should not be expected of others. Hence, 
from knowing that many scientific theories have been shown to 
be false, there-is frequently a tendency to place a stigma upon 
all that is not in exact accordance with our previous beliefs, and 
thus to condemn, for the want of a knowledge that is really 
unattainable, some of the best-attested facts of science, and 
many others that are to become so in a few years. The effect 
of this course has been very disastrous to all harmony between 
science and religion in the past. And yet how can it be 
avoided? Certainly revelation ought not to be found in har- 
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mony with all the theories of science ; and when science cannot 
always distinguish between the true and the false what can be 
expected of theorists? If it were possible to do so, it might 
be the best course for these two subjects to pay no attention to 
each other until the time comes when each shall have weeded 
out all interloping theories ; then may they look for harmony in 
what remains. No one can do this, however, without laying him- 
self open to the accusation of being behind the times. The result 
is, that the theologians oppose science and the scientists reject 
theology because their present theories are not in harmony. 
So long as scientists are thinking and studying there will re- 
main somewhat of this conflict. But it can be lessened in a 
great measure if there can arise a class of thinkers who will 
study science as science, and at the same time accept the Chris- 
tian belief; if there can be produced a class of students who 
are in full accord with all science and yet have left to them- 
selves their belief in God and Christianity. Is this not possi- 
ble? That the answer should be “ yes” I think can easily be 
shown. 

The study of science has had a profound effect upon thought, 
and perh ips its greatest effect upon religious beliefs. It is not 
our purpose to deal with this subject here. A matter of more 
personal interest is the effect that the study of science has on 
the faith of the student. That the study of science does have 
a considerable effect on the student’s belief cannot be doubted. 
A well-known saying runs: “A little learning is a dangerous 
thing.” And it is certainly true that a smattering of science, 
if wrongly taught, is apt to render a young person more or 
less uncertain in his beliefs. It is also a fact that a longer 
pursuit of scientific thought serves in a great measure to coun- 
teract this tendency. Nevertheless, the study of science does 
have a marked effect upon faith. 

One of the first points that strikes our attention is, that if 
one wishes to be a scientist he cannot rest with simply accepting 
those scientific facts that have been demonstrated. If he could 
do so he would be in exactly the same position in regard to 
Christian belief as other thinkers are. It is not in accepting 
scientific facts and better understanding them that a scientist 
differs from others. It is rather in his attitude toward thought 
which makes him think in certain ways, and inclines him to ae- 
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cept from the saine data, perhaps, the opposite conclusion from 
what others might do. In order even to understand science 
one must be in sympathy with what is called the tendency of 
scientific thouyht. To say just what is meant by this term 
would perhaps be impossible. And yet every one who has any 
acquaintance with scientific thought understands its meaning 
and appreciates its force. A thinking person cannot long read 
science without seeing certain lines along which scientists are 
moving; and these lines of thought he must appreciate and be 
in sympathy with or he will soon be left behind as a scientist. 
Here it is, and here, I think, solely, that we find the point of 
divergence between the scientific thinker and the non-scientists. 
For while it is better for most people to insist on adhering 
to the present condition of demonstrated fact, this the scientist 
cannot do. He is obliged to foresee, and to be prepared for, 
certain future results, and he must direct his experiments in 
accordance with them. 

Asa grand example of this general fact, and as an illustration 
of its tendency, let us notice briefly a few points in the history 
of thought. When men first began to think about the signif- 
icance of the external world, there appeared to them thousands 
of phengmena that were beyond their comprehension. The 
only originating force with which they were acquainted was 
that of personal volition. Naturally, therefore, the phenomena 
of nature were explained as the activities of supernatural but 
personal agents, and each phenomenon that could not be ex- 
plained was regarded asa supernatural event. The polytheism 
that thus arose gave place in later times to a truer and nobler 
monotheism, But even after this God was for a long time only 
regarded as necessary to explain the mysterious phenomena of 
nature. Not until recent times has it been fully appreciated 
that God is required just as much to explain the common facts 
of nature as to explain those that are uncommon. With New- 
ton began a new phase of thought, which is characterized by 
tle gradual comprehension of numerous miscellaneous facts and 
uumerous subsidiary laws of nature under great and compre- 
hensive laws. From that time the advance of thought has 
been all in one direction, and that is in the direction of inelud- 
ing more and more of the formerly mysterious phenomena of 
nature under one and another of the great classes of facts that 
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are called laws. Astronomy was almost immediately brought 
into order by the application of the first great law. Later 
there were discovered laws that underlie the phenomena of 
chemical combination ; and in more recent times the attempt 
has been made to include the phenomena of living things under 
the same sort of categories. 

It is in regard to this last realm of the application of nat- 
ural law that we wish to speak, since it represents the extreme 
in this direction. The phenomena of the living body have 
always been looked upon as mysterious, and it has been regarded 
as almost a sacrilege to attempt to explain them. Indeed, in 
former times even the study of physiology was looked upon as 
questionable. This feeling has passed away, and physiologists 
have been at work on the matter until we know now that many 
of the processes of the body are no more mysterious than the 
phenomena of the laboratory, but are comprehended under the 
ordinary laws of nature. We no longer look upon the brain as 
producing, in some mysterious way, a quantity of vital force 
that is poured down the nerves and causes the power of contrac- 
tion to appear in the muscles. We know that man’s physical 
force is derived from the assimilation of food, and that the force 
was placed in the food throngh the action of sunlight or green 
plants. The physical energy of our bodies is therefore only 
transformed sunlight. Whatever there may be left to the idea 
of vital force it is not something that creates energy; and so 
far as the production of the physical energy of the body is con- 
cerned, the process is fundamentally similar to that of a steam- 
engine, for both obtain their energy by the oxidation of food. 


We can no longer regard the digestion of food as a phenomenon 


of an utterly mysterious nature, beyond solution; for we know 
that it is nothing more than chemical change. Many other 
similar instances might be mentioned. Nothing is plainer, 
however, to the physiologist, than that he has not succeeded in 
explaining every thing connected with the body. In regard 
to the details of the processes above mentioned very little is 
known, and practically all the phenomena of the nervous sys- 
tem are as yet unsolved. But the point of all this for our dis- 
cussion is, that the tendency of scientific advance has for years 
been in the direction of explaining more and more of the vital 
phenomena in terms of natural law, and every year more and 
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more are thus included. The student of science must not only 
understand this tendency, but he must be ready to search after 
and accept any evidence found in this direction. He must 
not rest with what is proved, but must always entertain the 
possibility—which, indeed, he must regard as a probability— 
that much, that is as yet only indicated in the general tendency 
of thought, will some day be proved. Nay, more, he must take 
this tendency as his guide in planning his researches. As a 
natural result of this he will be ready to accept conclusions 
lying in the line of this tendency upon evidence that others 
would rightly regard as insufilicient. 

Let us continue the illustration a little further. This study 
of physiology is in the direction of using common physical 
laws and forces in explanation of vital phenomena, and the 
tendency of science to-day is undoubtedly in the line of increas- 
ing this bond between the animate and the inanimate. This 
idea of finding in physical forces the foundation of vital force 
has been carried into the study of protoplasm. As a result, 
there has been gradually arising the conception that even the 
more mysterious phases of the activity of protoplasm are in 
reality to be explained by the laws of molecular physics. Now 
it is easy to see that a continued application of this same prin- 
ciple, unless we limit its extent, will lead to what is known as 
the mechanical theory of life. This theory is, that all of the 
phenomena of life, at least all except those of the mental and 
moral nature, are based upon, and will some day be explained 
by, the laws of molecular physics; that there is no special force 
or power in living things that is not found in non-living things. 
This theory supposes that living things differ from non-living 
things only in their complexity and in their resulting complex 
properties. It also assumes that the first life in the world was 
spontaneously generated in accordance with the laws of chem- 
istry and physics. This theory is as yet nothing more than an 
expression of the tendency of thought, and there is no scientific 
evidence for it beyond the fact that it is certainly in the line of 
the present and past advance in science. Most of the argu- 
ments for it are of a theoretical character, based upon the fact 
that it is a necessity to the truth of our scientific theories. It 
is a theory, therefore, which the non-scientific thinker has a 
perfect right to reject, or rather to disregard, for he has not 
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evidence enough to reject it. But the scientist cannot treat it 
thus with indifference. Whether he is inclined to accept it or 
not, whatever he thinks as to its final demonstration, he must 
at least recognize it as a probable result of the line of thought 
in which he is thinking, and therefore for him it is a result 


which he must seriously entertain. He must be willing to 
accept it if he thinks it necessary without any question as to its 
results. With any other attitude than this scientific thought is 
impossible ; and unless we wish the study of science to be given 
over entirely to those who do not wish to have any belief in 


religion, we must allow our Christian scientists the freedom of 


sympathy with scientific thought and its tendencies. The 


scientist should in his turn remember that what is necessary for 
him should not be demanded of others. 

It does not follow that because a certain conclusion lies in 
the line of scientific thought therefore it will some day be 
the accepted conclusion of science. The thoughts of science 
inay, of course, be occasionally drifting in the wrong direction, 
as has been proved in many instances in the past. But this will 
only apply to details. For thus far in the history of thought 
there has been no great deviation from the general plan of 
bringing more and more of nature under simple laws. I think 
that science may be trusted in the long run to correct its own 
deviations from the truth. If the mechanical theory of life is 
not true, science will some day discover the fact by the con- 
tinued application of the theory to the facts of nature. And 
this is the only way that such theories as that of evolution, or 
that of the mechanical theory of life, can be either proved or 
disproved ; for no metaphysical or theological arguinent will 
ever be able to disprove a scientific theory. That science will 
correct its own errors has been abundantly shown in the past. 
Indeed, the strongest reason for accepting the teachings of 
science is the fact that science is able and willing to correct its 
own mistakes by the continued study of nature. 

A more serious objection to the aeceptance of all the conclu- 
sions that seem to lie in the line of scientific advance is the 
difficulty of drawing a line beyond which this tendency shall 
not lead us. It is perfectly plain that there must be a limit to 
this tendency. For what is the tendency except the attempt 
to reduce the number of laws and forces that are found in 
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nature? When we recognize facts and classify them we have 
reduced them to law; but we are no longer satistied in the 
simple discovery of a law, we must know how it is related to 
other laws, and whether or not it may be considered as a special 
phase of some one of them. Before the formulation of the law 
of gravitation many laws had been discovered in connection 
with astronomy. But these were complicated as well as numer- 
ous; they seemed irregular in their action, and many of them, 
as we know now, were simply statements of isolated facts with 
no relation to any law. Newton showed that by the formula- 
tion of his one law of gravitation all of these inexplicable laws 
were made the simple and the natural outcomes of the one, 
and uniformity took the place of irregularity. He offered 
one general law in the place of the numerous special laws that 
had been conceived before. And so elsewhere. ‘The advance 
in the line of chemistry has been in formulating a few laws 
of chemical affinity and combination, and then the attempt to 
combine all the phenomena that belong to the domain of chem- 
istry under these laws. Thus, in regard to the laws relating to 
living things, science is trying to reduce them to as simple forms 
as possible, and trying to find their relations to the other laws 
of nature, to see if the forces that are at play in living things 
cannot be regarded as special phases of other forces. We wish 
to know whether, in living nature, there are any forces at play 
beyond those found in chemistry and physies; and the mechan- 
ical theory of life is only an attempt to reduce the number of 
forces and laws in ow conception of nature, and, of course, to 
render those that ms recognize so much the more compre- 
hensive. Science is perfectly justified in pursuing this course, 
for history has shown us that wherever several disconnected 
laws have been brought under one general law, great simplifi- 
cation results, and nature becomes much clearer. Our mind is 
so constituted that we must believe that the simplest is the 
truest. Lut of course there must be a limit to all this. Some 
laws and forces will inevitably be final. No one, not even 
among the most extreme, hopes that they will all be reduced to 
one. The law of gravitation seems to be entirely different from 
that of chemical affinity, and no one expects that the one will 
be reduced to the other. Even among the most extreme we 
cannot tind any one who hopes that consciousness will ever be 
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reduced to the terms of molecular physics. Evidently, then, 
there must be a limit to this reduction in the number of laws 
and forces of nature. When, therefore, we speak of such and 
such a conclusion as the result of the tendency of scientific 
thought, we must recognize that this tendency is limited, and 
perhaps the conclusion in question will not be included within 
those limits. While, as we have seen, it is certainly in the 
line of scientific thought to reach the mechanical theory of life, 
ind to accept the idea of the origin of life through the laws of 
chemistry and physics, it may be that we shall in the end find 
it impossible to reduce the number of forces and laws to such 
adegree. There are certainly laws governing chemistry that 
are not included in the laws of gravitation, and certain forces 
at play in the one that are not in the other. It is therefore 
possible, even in the terms of the most extreme science, that 
there may be forces and laws connected with living things that 
ive as different from those of chemistry and gravitation as these 
are different from each other. Because the scientist sees the 
mechanical theory of life as the result of his present line of 
thought, it does not follow that it will come within the limits 
that must be set to this tendency. Unless we recognize a 
limit to the advance of thought in the direction in which it 
has been going for many centuries, the outcome would be the 
final absorption of all laws and forces into one. Even if such 
a position were reached there would be no rest, for this grand 
law and force would be as insoluble as ever ; it would inevitably 
contain some of the same ideas that are in the Christian thought 
of God. Plainly, then, in accepting the conclusions of science 
every scientist ought to bear in mind that there is a limit be- 
yond which his analysis of nature can never carry him. 

While, then, this tendency of science may in some cases 
be misleading, it is none the less a real thing to the scientist. 
For unless he be in sympathy with it he cannot think in terms 
of science, nor can he do any work of any scientific value. No 
scientist who is opposed to these thoughts ever accomplishes 
much. Even if he feels keenly that the tendency may lead him 
wrong, he will not accomplish any thing by opposing it. For 
it is a matter of history that scientific theories have not been 
corrected by simple opposition. There is not a conclusion of 
science that has not been opposed. Fallacies are corrected by 
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the substitution of better theories, and not by the opposition 
to the old; and one who wishes to introduce them must be in 
sympathy with scientific advance, otherwise he cannot under- 
stand them and appreciate them well enough to propose any 
thing in their place. Thus, even for the purpose of correcting 
any thing in the tendency of thought, one must enter into the 
spirit of it. Assuming, then, that such must be the position and 
spirit of the scientist, we come to the central question of our dis- 
cussion. Such ideas as those presented above, even though they 
be regarded as simply working hypotheses which may or may 
not be true, will inevitably have a marked effect on one’s be- 
liefs. We must ask, therefore, does the acceptance of scientific 
theories and the recognition of the tendencies of scientific 
thought in any way make more difficult a belief in God and 
his revelation? To my mind there seems to be no doubt that 
a negative answer must be given to this question. Thiere is ab- 
solutely nothing in the discovered facts of science—absolutely 
nothing in the tendency of scientific thought—that the Chris- 
tian need fear; nothing that removes from the human mind the 
necessity of a belief in God. If it were possible to show that 
all the laws of chemistry were only phases of the law of gravi- 
tation, that the forces manifested in living things were only 
those of chemistry and physics under different conditions ; if it 
were possible to show that life could arise spontaneously in ac- 
cordance with these laws; if it were possible, in short, to show 
that all phenomena of nature could be reduced to a single force, 
we should no more have explained nature than the ancients did 
when they said that the thunder was a bolt thrown by an angry 
god. We should have simplified our ideas, and have removed 
the difficulties further from the front; but the one law, the one 
force that is left, would require a foundation in an omnipotent 
Creator. To reduce a phenomenon to a law does not explain 
it, nor can it do so, unless we read into the law some of the 
omnipotent attributes of the Creator. The scientist who ever 
really thinks about the meaning of the laws and forces that he 
discovers recognizes that he explains nothing when he formu- 
lates a law to cover it. If our conception should ever reach 
the extreme position of conceiving only one law, one force, one 
mode of activity, our awe and reverence would only be in- 


creased for the Creator, who is the embodiment of this grand 
6—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. VI. 
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law of the universe, who alone explains the existence of such a 
law, and who produces from such magnificent simplicity such 
a wonderful complexity. To my own mind this grand concep- 
tion of simplicity amid the seeming complexity of nature has 
only added to my faith in the Almighty. To me, the discovery 
that the phenomena of life (with the exception of those of the 
mind and soul) are only modes of the action of other forces, if 
such a discovery were ever made, would only add to the rever- 
ence with which I take the name of the Creator upon my lips. 
For we must recognize that to a Christian thinker a law and a 
force is only a method of divine activity. 

We have now reached the point where the study of science 
has its effect upon the belief of the student. If he is a person 
who thinks logically he sees that his scientific theories do not 
really remove any of the mysteries from nature; they do not 
explain any thing; they do not relieve him from the necessity 
of believing in the Creator. Wherever there is a mystery there 
will the human mind find evidence of God. And the student 
of science is not brought to say there is no God, but simply to 
look for the evidence of his power along different lines from 
those in which he was accustomed to look before he had stud- 
ied nature so completely. When he has given his scientific ex- 
planation to a phenomenon the details cease to be mysterious 
to him, but the fundamental factors connected with it are as 
much beyond his grasp as ever. Every one sees the mysteries 
connected with the higher animals that we know so well. But 
the student of biology dives with his microscope into the lower 
scale of nature, and soon leaves behind liim all of the complex- 


ity, the existence of which has so puzzled him in the higher 


animals. The circulatory system, the digestive system, the 
nervous system, and all others whose operation has seemed 
so marvelous to him disappear. Finally, he reaches an organ- 
ism so low and simple that all that he can discover is a mass of 
transparent jelly. Has the mystery of life gone when he has 
reached this low grade of life? Nay, rather has it just begun. 
For here is this transparent jelly-like mass without complicated 
organs, and yet capable of carrying on all of the vital funetions. 
We have reached the seeming end of analysis in this direction, 
and still have left living matter with its vital functions as mys- 
terious as they are in man, though they are more simple. We 
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sometimes hear speakers illustrating the power of God by de- 
scribing minute organisms, microscopic in size, and yet provided 
with all of the complicated systems of organs found in the 
larger animals. But to the scientist, who has seen the activities 
of the simplest mass of protoplasm, this illustration has no force. 
The stmpler the organism that shows the phenomena of life the 


greater seem its mysteries, and the greater the reverence with 
which he will watch its activities. We must not omit to men- 
tion that protoplasm, though very simple, is in reality ex- 
tremely complex, as is being proved by recent discoveries. If 
this were not so I am inclined to think that science would soon 
abandon its attempts to solve the phenomena of life. For if 
an absolutely siinple substance should exhibit the complex phe- 
nomena of life, the only possible explanation would be that of 
some special external force acting through it. The study of 
science and its analysis of nature, while it may remove the 
mysteries that are connected with details, only increases the 
awe with which we think of the factors that lie at the founda- 
tion. As the biologist studies living things he finds his rever- 
ential regard increased, not so much for the higher adaptations 
of life as for the marvelous powers exhibited by the simple 
ameba. He no longer marvels at the force exhibited in mus- 
cular contraction any more than he marvels at the force exhib- 
ited by the revolving of the fly-wheel of the steam-engine. Both 
are unsolved problems, and he feels that he will never under- 
stand them until he understands the Creator. The digestion of 
food is no more mysterious to him than the burning of the coal in 
his furnace ; both are governed by laws and forces that he can 
perhaps discover but cannot explain. In short, the details of 
nature are all equally inexplicable. We are unable to explain 
the simplest phenomena except by assumption of laws and 
forces that we cannot understand. A Christian finds it no 
longer necessary to believe in God simply to explain the few 
remaining mysteries connected with life, but recognizes that a 
belief in the activities of a divine Omnipotence are just as 
necessary to explain why a stone falls to the ground. He finds 
that he was not only created by the power of God, but that 
every breath which he draws, though its mode may be explained 
by the action of physical and chemical forces, is only done in 
accordance with the laws of nature that are the external expres- 
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sion of divine activity. He appreciates, in a way that no one 
else can, that “in Him we live, and move, and have our being.” 
It is not, of course, pretended these are the thoughts of all 
scientists. Nothing would be farther from the truth than such 
a supposition. In past years scientists have, as a rule, held op- 
posite views. Their line of thought has led them away from 
any desire to formulate their relations to the powers of the un 
verse, and they have refused to think of religious matters at 
all. They have regarded it their duty to discover laws, and 
not to try to explain them, and have thus frequently come to 
regard the discovery of a law as explaining the phenomena 
that are governed by the law. There are, however, enough 
scientists who have such feelings of reverence; and there are 
enough earnest Christians who believe in the Christian religion 
and live earnest Christian lives, and at the same time are in full 
sympathy with all of the actual and problematical advances of 
science, to prove that a full acceptance of the advance of sci 
ence, and even of the so-called tendencies of scientific thought. 
is not in the slightest degree hostile to a full belief in the revela- 
tion of Christ. For what is science, except the attempt to discove 
the laws of nature? And what are the laws of nature, except 
the modes of divine activity? How can our faith in God and 
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revelation be in the slightest degree weakened if science does 
succeed in discovering that God’s method of creation has been 
by slow evolution and development, instead of by sudden fiats ¢ 
The great hope of any reconciliation in this conflict is to per- 
mit and to encourage men to be both scientists and Christians. 
This can only be done by allowing our Christian scientists to 
enter, without question, into the full spirit of scientific ad- 
vance, sympathizing with the tendencies of scientific thought, 
confident that if they do this reverently and earnestly truth 
will inevitably result, even though there may be intermediate 
steps of error; and the final outcome will be a greater faith in 
God and a greater reverence for his works. 
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OPINION. 


OcCASIONALLY a critic or theologian may be found who may insist upon 
a disagreement or irreconcilable antagonism between Paul and James in 
their teachings respecting the fundamental characteristic of the Christian 
life. The assumed conflict between the ‘‘faith” of the one and the 
‘‘ works” of the other has been fruitful of numerous attempts at reconcil- 
ing these doctrinaires of the early Church; but the weakness, if not failure, 
of all such harmonizations may be explained by the fact that the interpre- 
ter has magnified the problem in hand entirely beyond its warrantable pro- 
portions. He has imagined an existing contradiction of doctrine which, 
in his judgment, it is necessary to obscure, palliate, or remove; and, ac- 
cordingly, he has invoked the aid of his genius, together with all other 
agencies within reach, to bring together two apostles who seem on first 
reading to be widely at variance. Elevating his task into the region of 
the impossible, he makes magnificent efforts to do something, but all to 
little purpose, and his final conclusion is that there is a mistake some- 
where. The mistake is, not with the problem, but with himself. For in 
the calm light of their own teachings the two apostles are seen to be very 
friendly, and a harmonization is unnecessary, because the alleged contradic- 
tion is the product of an erring imagination. The problem isa simple one, 
and as such it requires little skill either to state it or to solve it. We have 
only three things to remember in order to perceive that the doctrine of 
the one dovetails the doctrine of the other, and that the two teachers con- 
verge by different lines upon a common end—the integrity of Christian 
character: 1. While both are devoutly religious, Paul is strictly theolog- 
ical, and James is purely ethical. The former considers religion as a the- 
ological scheme, omitting not a single doctrine that belongs to it, but 
building the whole up in its vastness and solidity. This is the ‘‘ faith” 
delivered to the saints—the scheme of redemption. James is on an entire- 
ly different line, exhibiting religion in its working aspects, and insisting 
that, whatever may be the theology, it must express itself by a corre- 
sponding externalism in actual life. Thus far the two, though they are 
considering religion from different view-points, are not in conflict, The 
one is intellectual, philosophical, theological; the other is practical, eth- 
ical, external. 2. Specifically, Paul represents the sources of the Chris- 
tian life, James the proofs of it. The one urges regeneration, justification 
by faith, adoption, sanctification, and all the internal forces of spiritual 
existence, This is religion by faith, the crowning doctrine of the New 
Testament. ‘‘ Faith” here is not a system of truth, or a single truth, but 
an experience, a vital reality, the transformed life. James is neither intro- 
spective nor centripetal in any sense, but centrifugal in impulse, activity, 
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achievement. He recognizes the works of Abraham and Rahab as the evi- 
dences of internal goodness, and exhorts the Christian to fidelity in serv- 
ice as the test of his profession. In these respects the two teachings are 
the two hemispheres that constitute the globe of truth. They differ, but 
do not conflict. 3. Studying Paul carefully, one will observe that he per- 
fectly agrees with James in his doctrine of works, and furnishes James 
the ground of his teaching. It is sometimes said that James contradicts 
Paul; but we reply that Paul confirms James. It is Paul who says to the 
Galatians, “‘ Let every man prove his own work,” and that they must cru- 
cify the flesh and show forth the fruits of the Spirit; it is Paul who writes 
to Timothy that women should adorn themselves with ‘‘ good works,” 
and prays that he himself may be delivered from ‘‘every evil work ;”’ it 
is Paul who writes to Titus that the Lord Jesus will ‘‘redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works;” it is Paul who tells the Corinthians that they will be judged 
according to their works, whether they be ‘‘ good or bad; and itis Paul 
who, in his epistle to the Romans, extols the law as holy and just, and ex 
horts them, ‘‘ Let not sin reign in your mortal body,” and comforts them 
with the assurance that they may be made free from sin. Paul’s doctrine 
of works, harmonizing with that of James, is superior to it because it is 
more comprehensive in its scope, and intimates the connection between 
the inward, or spiritual, and the outward, or ethical. So complete is 
Paul that we might dispense with James, but James cannot dispense with 
Paul. Let us hereafter cease to speak of the conflict between the two 
teachers, but rather emphasize the evident harmony between them, 
Scholarly opinion as to the critical excellence of the Septuagint varies 
from the high belief of Jerome, that the translators of the Hebrew into 
Greek were inspired, to the descending declaration of Graf, that in its 
textual form it is unreliable, and is worthless as a key to the hidden mean- 
ing of the Old Testament. Both extremes are without warrant, for the 
Septuagint is nothing more than a translation in which the aid of inspira- 
tion was not necessarily involved; but it is, nevertheless, an authentic 
translation, which entitles it to credence, and constitutes it the safest 
repository of the Hebrew revelations now in existence. We should remem- 
ber that the oldest Hebrew MS. now in use carries us back not more than 
a thousand years, while the Septuagint was completed about 280 B. C., or 
more than two thousand years ago, and that it is the test of the accuracy 
and fidelity of all Hebrew MSS. in the libraries of Europe, or in use any- 
where in the study of the Old Testament. Even if the present Septuagint 
is an alteration of the original copy, as is sometimes claimed, it is substan 
tially the same, and is our only guide into inspired Hebrew literature. Thi 
chief argument in defense of the original copy is, that the New Testament 
writers quoted very largely from it, Paul depending upon it almost alto- 
gether, and recognizing it as valid and every way authoritative for his 
purpose. We cannot conceive of Christ and the apostles frequently quot- 
ing from it if it were incorrect, unreliable, and an abandoned book among 
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the Jews. According to the Talmud the Jews in Palestine condemned it; 
but this is not certain, and if they refused to receive it, the reason may 
have been, not that it was inaccurate, but that it was in a foreign tongue. 
Various attempts were made to prejudice the Jewish mind against the 
translation, as it was said that the translators were poor Greek scholars, 
and others said they knew little of Hebrew, and still others maintained 
that the translators were not Jews; and so opinions of no value were cir- 
culated among the Jews, and have been revived in these times, to discredit 
the credibility and standing of a work that for a long time was virtually 
the only form of the Old Testament in use in the Christian Church. Re- 
specting the alleged deficiencies of the Septuagint, we must admit that the 
poetical books of the Old Testament are poorly translated; that Esther 
and Jeremiah differ from Masoretic manuscripts; that proper names are 
not always transferred correctly, and that, as the translators had before 
them manuscripts in Hebrew without vowel points, they failed at times 
to bring out the sense as it is now understood by the aid of the vowels. 
Taken together, these deficiencies signify that the Septuagint is an im- 
perfect translation of the Old Testament; but Pope’s Homer is equally 
imperfect, and yet no one doubts that the English poet has reproduced 
the story of the Greek bard. We may magnify the smallest imperfection 
into a mountain, or we may obscure it altogether in the light of the-su- 
perior worth of the book as a whole. Without the Septuagint the Bible 
student would be depeadent on a post-Christian Hebrew, and on nu- 
merous versions; with it, he is certain that he is leaning upon a trans- 
lated Old Testament that once was in the highest authority, and still is 
superior to any version, edition, or copy of Hebrew made since the time 
of Christ. With the fall of the Septuagint will be recorded the fall of 
the Old Testament. So long as assaults continue upon the word of God, 
Greek scholars may retreat to the old fortress of the Septuagint to find in 
it some ammunition with which to check and destroy their adversaries. 
The missionary idea is a controversial idea, or an idea ever running the 
gauntlet of criticism and misunderstanding, but it is triumphing over 
misconception and the unwarrantable assaults made upon it. It has had 
to fight its way into recognition both as the embodiment of a divine pur- 
pose and as having the divine right to draft the human energy of the 
Church, and is rapidly overcoming, even while apparently instigating, the 
opposition raised against itself, or the method of its execution. It has 
not succeeded in establishing its claim to the right of way in this world 
without argument, an appeal to facts, an interpretation of the Scriptures, 
and a constant exhibition of the moral necessities of the race. The posi- 
tion that the missionary project is divine, both in inception and final 
tendency, has been resisted by the Church itself; not, it is true, by Ar- 
minian thought, but logically by the conclusions of ultra-Calvinism. The 
doctrine of election, as applied to the heathen, involuntarily paralyzed 
the first attempt to recover the pagan world to a knowledge of truth; and 
yet the Calvinist now claims that Calvinism is a revival and a missionary 
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religion ! At the present time Universalism is by its very terms opposed 
to aggression against pagan conditions; and the dogma of second proba- 
tion renders every effort for the salvation of the heathen innocuous and 
unnecessary. Startling as it may seem, both the old and the new theol- 
ogies represent a contradiction of the missionary idea, and if those adopt- 
ing either are aggressive in spirit against paganism, it is in spite, and not 
the result, of the theology they have received and profess to teach. In 
the Arminian churches the opposition to the missionary movement is nei 
ther theological nor speculative nor founded in evident error, but it arises 
more from ignorance of the ultimatum proposed or indifference to the 
methods used for its accomplishment, or the greed that wealth too often 
inspires as an obstacle to well-understood duty. The Methodist Episco- 
pal ¢ hurch needs not to correct its theology in order to adjust itself to 
the missionary purpose, but only to stimulate its people to the perform- 
ance of the great duty involved in the very conception of a positive 
Christianity. It is to call its people from sluggishness to activity, and 
from small views of benevolence to a philanthropy as large as the Gospel 
teaches in order to quicken the spiritual condition of the races, It is 
significant that the missionary committee, which recently held its annual 
session in Kansas City, Mo., did not trouble itself with theological discus 
sions, or consider the missionary movement in any other aspect than as 
representing the divine plan for conquering the world to Christ, and that 
the people must respond to it with the enlarged Jiberality of which they 
ire capable. No unfounded dogmas are in the way of the Church; no 
doctrine of predestination smites its activities with despair; no ‘eternal 
hope ” remands the salvation of pagan empires to the eternities, but the 
trumpet-call is for myrrh, frankincense, and gold. Any Church with 
right theological conceptions, and able to command the gifts of conse- 
crated minds, can take the world. Not faultless by any means, it is 
difficult to see wherein the theological basis of Methodism is an infirmity 
or a hinderance; it only remains for the Church to spread its gold before 
the Lord and the work shall be done. 


The evangelical, or orthodox, party in Germany has lost one of its noted 
leaders in the death of Theodore Christlieb. Dying at the age of fifty-six 
years, he lived long enough to observe the erratic theological tendencies 
of his country and to strengthen the cords of Christian faith in the Prus- 
sian Church; but he passed away all too soon, because of impending con- 
flicts in the arena of scholarly thought and inquiry. Naturally gifted 
with broad intellectual powers, he was quick to understand the signifi- 
cance of religious movements, and as alert to plant himself on the right 
side of Christian teaching and belief. His devout tastes, coupled with 
meditative aspirations, induced a studious habit that resulted in large 
literary achievements and prepared him for twenty years of professional 
service in the university at Bonn. He was an acute thinker, a terse and 
strong writer, and voluminous as an author, though his reputation rests 
largely upon one book from his hand, entitled Modern Doubt and Christian 
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Belief. We write of him chiefly as an evangelical leader, who, whether 
in the pulpit as preacher, in his study as author, in the class-room as 
lecturer, or in the forum as defender of orthodox views against the 
rationalism and loose theology of his times, never compromised the truth, 
or exhibited that intellectual vacillation which so often characterizes the 
unsettled religious teachers and professors in Germany. Thougl a stu- 
dent at Tiibingen he did not imbibe the vagaries of Ferdinand Baur, 
nor freight himself with antagonisms to a Pauline Christianity. Though 
breathing the atmosphere of doubt, so prevalent in his younger days, it 
did not corrupt his faith, or prejudice his thought against the true forms 
of religion. His resisting power against the insinuations of infidelity was 
marvelous, though it was refined by scholarship and beautified by the 
reverent touches of the divine Spirit. Impervious to rationalistic influ- 
ence, he was more stable in purpose, as he was more fascinating in manner, 
than that strong representative of the school of conciliation, Friedrich 
Tholuck. He occupied no midway position, he was not unsettled in re- 
ligious convictions, he was not temporizing in belief; he was independent 
of schools, scriptural in sentiment, and a giant against religious error. To 
his name must be attached the asterisk of death; but orthodoxy laments 
the fallen leader and rationalism has one less sturdy foe to conquer. 
Time is a reality. We may not be able to prove it further than to say 
objectively it is measurable, and subjectively it is recognizable, by the 
consciousness which conforms itself to the law or fact of succession in 
thinking and feeling. To define it is no easy task. Intelligibly to 
convey an exact idea of what it consists, or how it reproduces itself in 
successive years, is beyond the expression of the metaphysician or theo- 
logian. But the difficulty of definition or representation by no means 
furnishes an argument for its non-existence. Whether it exists as a men- 
tal conception, or is a subjective process, or is an objective fact, casting 
only its shadow upon the pathway of life, i exists. This is the first 
thought possible in connection with it. It is as much a fact as space, as 
a landscape, as the ocean, as man himself, Idealism cannot extinguish 
its factoral character, nor may materialism reduce it to a mathematical 
form. If philosophy or theology can make nothing of it, it is no evi- 
dence that it is nothing; rather, it is proof of their insufficiency to deal 
with a great mystery. But the Holy Scriptures, ever suggestive of mys- 
teries, often treat them in a practical way, giving force to their meaning, 
and establishing their relation to things that exist. The apostolic exhor- 
tation to redeem the time implies that time is the subject of redemption 
as much as a house or a mountain, and is something, per se, therefore. 
It is impossible to conceive of atonement, wrought out upon Calvary, if 
time is absolutely nothing, or even if it were only a subjective reality. 
How can creation be understood, whether it was an instantaneous act of 
God or the process of evolution, if time must be considered a non- 
entity? This is a practical view, and answers the one-sided objection of 
the idealist. Fire burns; this is practical and establishes its reality 
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Time passes, flies, moves, is something, does something, and, though 
mysterious, plays such a part in the universe as to make the universe 
what it is, and it is useless to deny its existence. If we reject the old 
mytho.ogy respecting time we should also reject the metaphysics that 
would reduce it to a mere thought, and rob it of its title to objective 
honors. It is not the new year that we particularly hail, for it is an in- 
cident, a mere fraction, but Time, a piece of eternity, in whose mysterious 
presence we pause, and to wh se work we consecrate the powers of life. 
It is a significant evidence of the efficacy of the machinery of Meth- 
odism that it is adapted to emergencies. In its ordinary working, as 
respects the itinerancy, it may excite only commonplace approval or un- 
fraternal criticism, though very wise men outside of its influence admire 
its regularity and discern in it one of the secrets of Church progress; 
but when an exigency arises either in the pastoral or other official rela- 
tion the unused or reserved forces are brought into action and immediate 
results are secured, The death of an editor, book agent, secretary, or 
bishop, however great the personal loss, does not confuse the Church any 
more than the death of a pastor or layman. At once our machinery fills 
the vacancy, or applies a remedy where needed, and the work goes on 
undisturbed by loss or interruption. The Western Christian Advocate had 
a new editor very soon after the sudden departure of Dr. Bayliss. The 
Book Committee unanimously decided in favor of Rev. D. H. Moore, D.D., 
of Colorado, who commenced wielding the editorial pen with as much 
ease, grace, aud power as if he had been familiar with the position all the 
days of his life. It is, or has been, the policy of the Methodist Epis 
copal Church to thrust untried men into places of responsibility, such as 
he episcopacy, secretaryship, book agency, editorship, and wlatever re 
quires courage and resources, nor could it do otherwise; but it has rare! 

made a mistake. The men whom it calls may be untried in the particu 
lar spheres to which it introduces them, but usually they are tried men 
in the fields of scholarship, in positions of trust, and along the lines of 
ministerial efficiency and heroism. Dr. Moore is one of the tried, heroic 
men of the Church, and is known for pre-eminent qualities of character 
which are the guarantecs of power and success. Fascinating in style, 
eloquent in speech, versatile in thinking, and broad and accurate in his 
observations, he is fitted for the new position committed to him. True 
to Methodism, loyal to humanity, and courageous for the right, the Western 
will be fearless in the defense of Methodist thought and institutions, and 
conservative only when radicalism will be premature. The instinct of 
the Book Committee in the selection of the editor was a combination of 
tact and wisdom, and Providence is loaning approval upon the choice as 
made. If the future prosperity of the paper shall not exceed even its 
record in the past, it will not be because of a want of ability, energy, and 
industry in the new editor. We welcome him to peace, conflict, honor, 
and to all that editorial life may have in store for him. 
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REVELATION, OR REASON. 


Wuen the Holy Scriptures are represented as embodying a divine revela- 
tion addressed to human intelligence and entitled to human reverence and 
obedience, more than a single fact is intended by the statement. It must, 
at least, include not only the truths given, but also the manner by which 
they were communicated; and, considering the subject at all, one is war- 
ranted in pushing the inquiry touching the latter with as great diligence 
as in urging the former. The word ‘‘revelation” refers to the truth re- 
ceived; the word ‘ inspiration,” as commonly used, refers to the influence 
that prevailed or controlled in making the communication. Revelation 
has reference to truth; inspiration, though sometimes used interchange- 
ably with revelation, strictly applies either to the divine Being as the 
initial mover or to man as the writer. Revelation refers to fact, object, 
coutent; inspiration. to manner, power, source of revelation, or person. 
Or, if we may distinguish them as cause and effect, we may know at once 
how to speak of the Bible, either as a revelation merely expressing truth, 
or as an inspiration communicating truth from a divine source, or as an 
inspired revelation, fully authenticated by its own contents, or furnishing 
testimony to its own supernaturalism, and representing all that the divine 
will chooses to make known to man. In this last or expanded sense we 
write of the Bible, and shall attempt to present grounds for its high posi- 
tion, as being different from all literature, as being incomparable in its 
contents, and subject only to literary criteria and tests within clearly spe- 
cified limitations, 

Perliaps no one, however averse to the theory of supernaturalism, will 
question the general statement that the Bible contains truths, or repre- 
sents certain intellectual notions as truths, which human reason did not 
and could not originate, or, under the circumstances, even suggest. As 
to an accurate account of the creation of the world, it is evident that 
with all the light nature throws upon its history, but unaided by revela- 
tion, no writer could or would have conceived the scientific process or 
order of world-building as recorded in Genesis. No one would of him- 
self have projected the theory of the creative days. Even if Moses con- 
sulted ancient traditions on the subject, the origin of a correct traditional 
conception of the universe is as much involved in mystery as the origin 
of any correct view at all. Moses did not scientifically originate the ac- 
count, nor did a prior traditionalist, nor did the first man; for no one 
could think out a correct account of the origin of the universe. If the ac- 
count as given be correct, it must be accepted as a revelation to somebody 
who sent it out into the thought of the race. If this be true as respects 
prehistoric or prehuman events, it is equally true as respects the pro- 
phetical outlook of the future. Prophecy, pointing to the doom of cities 
and empires hundreds of years in advance of fulfillment; indicating time, 
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birthplace, works, life, and death of the Messiah; and, in its wide apoc- 
alyptic grasp, heralding the thunderings and lightnings of the last decades 
of time, was entirely beyond the intellectual province of statesman, his- 
torian, or theologian; and that such prophecies were made is proof of 
the fact of an inspired revelation. The attempt made to extinguish the 
predictive element in prophecy means the destruction of prophecy and of 
inspiration. Whether, therefore, the book of revelation refers to ante- 
human history or to the progressive, but always future, history of man, 
the events it discloses were beyond human power of conception and ex- 
pression at the time of the disclosure. While this is certainly true of the 
ancient history and prophecy of the Bible, it is also true of certain doc- 
trines affirmed by the Church as essential to the system of Christianity, 
ind goes far to show that reason had very little to do with the original 
construction of the biblical religion. The doctrines of the trinity, atone- 
ment, and justification by faith are just such doctrines as human intelli- 
gence would not originally propound, and are yet, in the light of the 
vccumulated research of the centuries, held in suspense in many quarters, 
ind rejected in others where reason professedly predominates. The only 
is, that human reason did not originate, and 


point we are now makin 
historical, prophetical, and doctrinal foundations 


could not suggest, the 
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of biblical science or the biblical religion; and such biblical religion, 
whether founded on the old history and prophecy, as was Judaism, or on 
the tenets of the New Testament, as is Christianity, was, therefore, as re- 
spects its original construction, entirely independent of human reason. 
Given the biblical or revealed religion, in the manner above stated, it 


logically follows that many of its truths must be beyond the con 
solution of human reason, or, as the apostle says, we must expect 

‘hard to be understood,” and difficult to adjust to the human conception 
of truth. The doctrine of the incarnation is a thorn in the side of a ra- 
tionalist ; the doctrine of the resurrection is a very troublesome theme in 
Christian circles; the doctrine of immortality reason finds difficulty in 
supporting, because it seems scientifically improbabie; and the doctrine of 
inspiration, by which these truths come to us, is the greatest conundrum 
of all. Such truths, constituting the essential material of biblical re- 
ligion, though not violative of an intelligent faith are resisted by that 
reason which demands a solution before it receives them. There is no 
objection to the attempt now making to remove the cloud of mystery with 
which these truths entered the world; but it must be confessed that, 
while it is easy enough to believe them, it is not so easy to explain them. 
This but confirms our preliminary statement, that revealed truth, by vir- 
tue of its refusal to answer the interrogation of reason, considers itself to 
some extent beyond the touchstone of reason. 

Still further: revealed truth, in exercise of its reserved rights, at times 
utters itself in such form or by such theatrical process as to contradict 
the ultimatum of reason, and humiliate it in the presence of its advocates, 
The very idea of an inspired revelation, or any direct communication of 
God to man, is contrary to the narrow presumptions of our knowledge 
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and experience, which suggest that truth must wear a human or natural 
complexion, and clothe itself only in divine garments when in the pres- 
ence of divine worshipers. Reason, with its enfeebled franchise, is un- 
equal to the comprehension of the supernatural, and it cannot very well 
be otherwise. Of itself it cannot find God, though it may suspect his 
existence; it cannot draw aside the curtain that hides the eternal; it can- 
not explain the supernatural when it is revealed. Reason is not a super- 
natural but a natural faculty; hence, it does not ascertain, relish, or ap- 
prove the religious or the supernatural. Hence, it disposes of miracles as 
the toys of the superstitious, or the inventions of a corrupt priesthood 
with mercenary ends in view. According to its instinct the story of the 
resurrection of our Lord is the tale of fanatics, propagated by the pious 
in the ages past without any regard to its credibility, and in antagonism 
to all the canons of historical intelligence. Therefore, in the judgment 
of rationalists, Christianity exists against the protests of natural reason, 
and will ultimately fall, as intelligence grasps the reins of religion and 
drives it toward the pessimistic goal of human vision. 

If, then, the subject-matter of revelation is, in origin and significance, 
largely independent of reason, being communicated by a process un- 

vn to the human mind instead of being arrived at by a process of 
the mind, and having an internal significance underived from the exter- 
nal resources of thought, it becomes a question if such revealed truth is 
in any degree amenable to intelligence, or whether intelligence is ame- 
nable to revelation. We are not ready to assume that the human mind is 
in bondage to truth, although it may be indebted to and dependent upon 
it. This dependence must first be acknowledged before independence 
may be proclaimed, after which the province of the human intellect in 
the sphere of revelation will be discerned. 

The first thing for the reason to do is to acknowledge the situation. 
There are truths it did not originate—it must confess the fact without 
prejudice or malice. There are truths it cannot explain—it must not 
arise in fury and tear such truths in pieces. Though mystery is the word 
that expresses ignorance, it must be confessed that man is ignorant, and 
he will be ignorant until he shall know as he shall be known. Super- 
naturalism implies conditions, facts, and truths outside of the plane of 
the natural, and is of necessity beyond human achievement. Properly, 
mysterious truths are found in religion, or the records of religion, and 
are the basis of all religious teaching. It cannot be otherwise if the re- 
ligion is supernatural or of divine origin. In humility, therefore, the hu- 
man mind, recognizing its own limitations, must accord to an inspired 
religion certain truths that may perplex its faculties, and even seem to 
contradict the intellectual judgment and intuitions. This is not slavery 
or superstition, but an honest submission of the mental faculties to the 
problem, and prepares the inquirer for a more intelligent application of 
his powers to the divine truth and to those things within his sphere of 
thinking. 

Keeping this limitation in view reason must not subordinate the teach- 
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ings of inspired revelation in its wholeness or in its parts to its own 
standards of truth and falsehood, or trouble will result. The divine sys- 
tem of religion has as much right to apply its standards to the human 
intellect as the latter has the right to question the former; but if this 
were done what would become of finite mind? It will assist us in realiz- 








ing the subordination of reason to religion if we consider the reason as an 


instrument or faculty of investigation, and inquire what kind of an instru 





ment it is, to what it may be applied, and what results usually follow its 
use. If scientific truth must be tested by scientific methods, is it narrow 







to insist that truth which is not scientific cannot be tested by the scien- 
tific method? Is it not rational to insist that spiritual truth, without an 
atom of scientific or natural teaching in it, shall be tested by spiritual 
methods ? If spiritual, non-natural truth must be investigated according 








to the scientific method, it will be fair to insist that scientific truth shall 





be tested by spiritual methods. But asin such a case the scientific method 





may wreck the proof of the supernatural, so the spiritual method may 





wreck the teaching of the natural, which leads us to write that each 





sphere is limited to the methods belonging to it; the natural being sub- 





ject to natural methods, the spiritual to spiritual methods, This clears 





the atmosphere a little, and makes it possible to determine whether rea- 





son has any function in the realm of supernatural truth. 
What is the reason? It is not the religious faculty in man; it is the 






natural, scientific, philosophic faculty, working along natural lines accord- 





ing to natural methods and for the purpose of establishing natural results. 
Faith is the religious sense that discerns the supernatural, is in sympathy 
with religious truth, and (Heb. xi, 1) ‘‘is assurance of things hoped for, 
the proving of things not seen.” Any one who hears Bishop Foss’s 








great sermon on Faith as the proving faculty in the realm of the spirit- 






ual will apprehend the superiority of faith to reason in the highest field 
of inquiry. In conformity to Paul’s teaching, to compare spiritual things 
with spiritual, we find that revealed truth answers to the religious faculty 
of faith; *‘for (1 Cor. ii, 14) the natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God: for they are foolishness unto him; and he cannot know 







them, because they are spiritually judged,” or examined, or determined. 
According to the New Testament, reason is not the religious faculty, nor 
is it capable of judgment of spiritual things, faith having this office, and 
having accomplished it in the long line of worthies recorded in the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews. The act of the reason, then, is not a religious but 
a philosophic act; the movement of the mind is not a spiritual but a nat- 
ural movement, confined to natural ends. Hence the mistake of the ra- 
tionalist, as a writer in the Unitarian Review (Sept., 1889, pp. 193-209) 
ably shows, is the regarding of a mental movement as a religious instead 













of a philosophic movement. In pure rationalism, as he says, the religious 





movement has expired, and left nothing but a movement oj thought. 
Channing said Christianity must be studied, not by the rationalistic meth- 
od, but bythe spiritual. Dr. Hedge, in Reason in Religion, says, *‘ Reason, 
in its own original capacity and function, has no knowledge of spiritual 
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truth.” It is evident, then, that reason, ora pure mental movement, when 
revealed truth is the subject, will conduct not toa religious concept, but to 
philosophy ; that is, that the reason, in handling religion and failing from 
necessity to discern its spiritual significance, will reduce it to a philos- 
ophy, and turn the Bible into a human book and merely declare its literary 
character. The starting-point is natural and philosophical, the process 
is natural and philosophical, and the result is natural and philosophical. 
Rationalism, or the application of pure reason to the Bible, has resulted 
in its dethronement from its high position as a supernatural revelation ; 
and it could do nothing else. What is rationalism? Some one-sided 
minds have undertaken to limit its meaning by its etymolovical sense; 
but such limitation robs it of use. Historically it has several meanings; 
some fairly reputable, but others essentially vicious. On the whole, it is 
a word of bad reputation. Kant introduced it into philosophy, and then 
it passed into theology, where it has been used as an instrument for the 
investigation of divine truth. In its purely philosophic character it had 


no business in the spiritual realm, for it has been Jesuitically wrecking 
proofs of truth ever since Semler first manipulated it. Like Calvinism, or 


Arminianism, it is a word representative, not of etymology at all, but of 
a system of thought; and though it has vacillated in its meaning {rom a 
sincere and moderate form of questioning of certain sacred truths to the 
most complete elimination of the supernatural element in revelation, it has 
throughout preserved the essential spirit of opposition to the doctrine of 
inspiration in history, prophecy, and established biblical authorship, or 
to the thought of an inspired revelation. A Christian rationalist is one 
who professes to believe in the supernatural, but whose work is destruc- 
tive of it. We determine what he is, not by what he professes to believe, 
but by the results of his work. He dislikes the definition because it de- 
scribes him so accurately. The Nestorians and Pelagians professed to 
accept certain supernatural facts as recorded in the Scriptures, but they 
were heretics. A biblical critic may believe in the resurrection of Christ, 
but deny the Old Testament, and much of the New Testament, in which 
case he would be a rationalist. A *‘ higher critic” may be as orthodox 
as Paul, or he may be as rationalistic as Baur, Kuenen, and Renan. If he 
is solely governed by reason, deciding what is true and false, or liuman 
and supernatural, in the Scripture, he is on the way to a desperate form 
of rationalism, because he cannot help it. Though he may not intend to 
go there he is going there. Faith, not reason, is the faculty in man that 
will save him from the abyss of unbelief. Professor C. A. Briggs, in his 
Biblical Study, speaking of higher criticism, says, ‘‘ Many who are engaged 
in it are rationalistic and unbelieving, and they are using it with disas- 
trous effect upon the Scriptures and the orthodox faith.” This is just 
what we have claimed all the time, and we now insist that the rationalis- 
tic perversion of higher criticism in this country shall cease. By it the 
supernatural in prophecy, infallibility in history, and the authorship of 
Old Testament books as determined from the New Testament have been 
assailed, with no other purpose than to overthrow them. The rationalist 
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has turned higher critic, and many higher critics have advanced to ra- 
tionalism. Against this result we are making war. We cannot consent 
that revealed truth shall be subordinate to the reason; but reason must be 
subordinate to truth. 

In close connection with this conclusion we must insist that reason is 
not at liberty to apply to biblical truth every method of research with 
which it is familiar. It is sometimes said that revelation must not resist 
the natural method of investigation or it will excite suspicion against it- 
self; whereas suspicion is aroused when one undertakes to apply criteria 
that are unadapted to the end in view. Professor Stuckenberg, in the 
August number of Our Day, shows how German theology has been injured 
by a philosophic rationalism, or a biblical and historical criticism which 
started with philosophic principles that were destructive of religion. This 
is just what is going on in this country at the present time. 

As spiritual truths are not in the category of natural truths, the selection 
of method by which to determine them is a question of commanding inter- 
est. Historical truths in the Bible may be subject to the historical meth- 
od; but is the doctrine of atonement, or that of the incarnation, a matter 
of historical or any natural investigation? Neander applied the psycholog- 
ical method in his study of the apostles in order to ascertain the working of 
the religious spirit in harmony with diverse temperaments and education; 
but the result was unsatisfactory. Baur applied a speculative hypothesis 
to the historical phenomena of the Bible, and was equally unfortunate 
To some of the biblical problems historical, scientific, and philosophic 
methods may be applied; but to the great spiritual truths that constitute 
biblical religion, natural or rational instruments are inapplicable; for if 
used the supernatural is ejected and religion becomes a human science 
or philosophy. While not unwilling that the Bible shall be critically ex- 
posed to appropriate tests, we must remember that the test and the truth 
to be tested must be correlated; which is the same thing as saying that 
question and answer must correspond. If asked if the Bible may be ex- 
amined as Herodotus may be examined, we swiftly write an affirmative. 

3ut let us ask if the destructive ‘‘ higher critic,” or rationalist, is willing 

that Herodotus may be tested as he proposes to test the Bible? This is 
the crucial question. Dividing the Pentateuch until it is destroyed, and 
partitioning its several portions among several writers; cutting Isaiah to 
pieces, and declaring Daniel a forgery—is the ‘‘ higher critic” willing to 
handle Herodotus in this way? Herodotus would disappear in such a 
process; and so does the Bible. He dare not apply higher criticism to 
profane literature, for it would destroy it altogether; and yet he insists 
that this is the rational method by which to determine the authority of 
the Bible! Against the misuse of reason and the destructive reconstruc- 
tion of the Bible we have from the beginning protested, and must again 
characterize it as the grossest treason to truth and righteousness. 

But if reason is thus under restraint, what is left to her in the realm 
of biblical literature and religion ? Would you banish reason as a foe to 
revelation ? This brings us to specify the function of human reason in 
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the sphere of revelation, and to declare its independence in the task of 
biblical investigation. The real duty incumbent upon the reason is to 
determine if the alleged revelation is genuine, containing such evidence 
of itself as to pass unchallenged as a book of revealed literature. It has 
the right to demand credentials of the claim that it is a divinely given 
record, that there may be no imposition, and that the record itself may 
have a fair chance of success. We may try the spirits, try the truths, try 
revelation. To this task it is likely that the reasoner will bring @ priori 
conceptions of what a revelation should be, but, unless bolstered in 
prejudice against the truth to be tested, his previous conceptions may not 
militate against right conclusions, At any rate, he may find it difficult 
to lay aside the preliminary notions, and so is at liberty to hold them. 
The investigation will probably dispose of his prior conceptions if erro- 
neous, and confirm them if correct. He may inquire if the Bible is a 
revelation—or if it contains or is only the form of a revelation-—the main 
point being that he has in hand a document alleged to contain a divine 
revelation, and it is his business to satisfy himself that he is not deceived 
in the first step of his faith. Nor in the settlement of this primary ques- 
tion is he to be governed by outside law or authority, or the enforced 
belief of organizations respecting it. He knows that prior to the Chris- 
tian period the Hebrew Scriptures were accepted by the Jewish people as 
containing divinely given laws, prophecies, and religious doctrines; and 
that since the first century the New Testament has been regarded by the 
Church-world as embodying still larger and richer revelations of the di- 
vine wisdom and the divine purposes respecting the race. The great 
fact of the historic standing of the Bible as a book of revelation, or as 
Paul (1 Thess. ii, 13), speaking of a part which is a key to the whole, 
styles it, “the word of God,” or as the Methodist Discipline speaks of 
it, as the ‘‘ written word,” will not be triflingly banished from the reason- 
er’s consideration; he will give it the weight that belongs to it, but he is 
free to reject such presumptive evidence provided he can satisfy himself 
that it is without foundation in truth. Nor may the Church, in the ex- 
ercise of her authority, impose upon him, without satisfactory proof, the 
teiching that the Bible, as a whole, is a divine revelation. He will re- 
spect that authority, but he will not be in bondage to it. He will make 
use of all the help that history, discovery, civilization, theology, and phi- 
losophy may place in his hands, inquiring solely with reference to the 
final point, consciously free from the dictation of the reverential senti- 
ment, and equally free from the influence of an educated prejudice ad- 
verse to it. What more can be asked for the reason than that it shall 
have in its hands the determination of the initial problem of revelation? 
The fact of revelation is a provable fact, if not by ordinary processes of 
logic, yet by the overwhelming force of itself as a fact, which placates 
the reason and answers the remotest suspicion of the inteliect touching 
the improbability of a revelation, 

Deciding upon revelation as a divine principle, the next step justly 
allowable to reason is to inquire concerning the form which revelation 
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has assumed, and to determine if the form corresponds to the substance, 
or if one is the veritable expression of the other. Is the Bible the true 
exponent of the divine principle ? Does it formally represent the sub- 
stance of revelation ? As the human form of Jesus Christ was the vehicle 
of his divinity, ard the two were indissolubly connected, so is the bib- 
lical form of truth the divinely chosen expression of revelation, and 
the two are woven into a unity that cannot be impaired. In canvass- 
ing the details of this statement, or in limiting the inspection to one 
or two cognate branches, the reasoner will be led into the historical 
and literary questions of present-day higher criticism, which is under- 
taking to supersede questions of greatest moment in theology and re- 
ligion. In the present temper of things he will gladly avail himself of 
the issues made, for he will be able to settle some things, if he has the 
perseverance of the saints, that rationalists at least have unsettled. The 
literary question of the authorship of the biblical books; the historical 
question of the infallibility of the Scriptures; the theological question of 
the fate of the doctrine of inspiration, as connected with authorship; the 
lower criticism of the text, and the higher criticism of the authority of 
the book will come before him as among the latest questions, and 
he will not be satisfied to ignore them or superficially investigate 
them. Here is room for the exercise of all the intellectual powers; 
and so vast are the subjects, so recondite and obscure some of the ques- 
tions, that the student must be alert if he would not be overcome by ex- 
treme conclusions on the one hand or fall short of an accurate estimate 
of what is true on the other. He has the unimpeachable right to look 
into the matter of authorship; but he must remember that there are books 
of the Old Testament that are without the authors’ names, without super- 
scriptions of any sort, and are absolutely anonymous, It is undetermined 
who wrote First and Second Kings, First and Second Samuel, Esther, 
and Job, and some others; but it is singular that higher criticism, instead 
of raising a controversy over the anonymous books, indulges its propen- 
sity in a controversy over books historically credited to specific authors. 
It wars with history, tradition, and internal proofs of such specific au- 
thorship when it controverts the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, the 
Isaianic authorship of the book bearing the name of that prophet, and 
pronounces the book of Daniel a forgery. On primd facie grounds the 
historical authorship of these and other books may be rigidly maintained, 
and only on conjectural grounds can it be disputed. From the stand- 
point of reason it is more likely that, when the books were first submitted 
for a place in the canon, critical examination respecting their authorship, 
which was the prime question, would result in a right conclusion than 
tiiat modern examination, centuries afterward, with many of the circum- 
stantial facts and evidences lost or forgotten, could arrive at a truer con- 
clusion. To begin with, reason is against, not the proceeding, but the 
probability of modern criticism being able to determine the question as 
well as those who originally decided it. 

The benefit of doubt belongs to historical authorship, and the burden of 
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proof belongs to modern criticism. It is said by a class of higher critics 
that orthodoxism rests the proof of the doctrine of inspiration upon the 
fact of an alleged authorship, and, therefore, it must hold that the Bible 
is not inspired if it were not written by the specific writers to whom it is 
attributed. This isin part, but not wholly, true. When Christ and the 
apostles quote Moses, David, Solomon, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Jonah, Joel, or 
any other prophet, it means that these men wrote certain books, or parts 
, Which constitute the Old Testament, or the Old Testament as we 
have it is not the volume from which they quoted. This is the dilemma 
of the higher critics. So far forth as quotation plays a part in the prob- 
lem the authority of the Bible does depend upon the historical author- 
ship; for, while God could inspire any man to write his will, the question 
is narrowed to whether the particular men quoted were the instruments 
of inspiration. If the higher critics have found that the men quoted 
did not write the Pentateuch or the prophecies, but that men not quoted 
did write them, they must name them; but by so doing they silence the 
New Testament quotation and dispose of the Old Testament as the book 
referred to in the New. This procedure disposes of the entire Bible. 
When the question of the infallibility of the Scriptures is in issue the 
same guardianship of the historical doctrine is necessary, or a luckless 
denial of the said doctrine may destroy the ground of faith in the Script- 
ures as a divine revelation. It is difficult to separate inspiration and infal- 
libility, for though the ‘higher critic ” has no trouble with these related 
doctrines, the orthodoxist holds that if the Bible is the ‘‘ word of God” 
it must be absolutely true. It cannot be true and false at the same time. 
It cannot be true as to doctrine or spiritual teaching and false as to his- 
tory or facts, for if we may discredit the historical records of the Bible 
we shall be induced after a little to suspect its doctrinal teachings. 
Faith and unfaith cannot co-exist in the mind respecting a book pro- 
fessing to be an inspired revelation. To be sure, the solution of this 


of books 


problem somewhat depends on the definition of the terms used, but any 
definition or adjustment of the complication, by which truth and error 
may be joined together in revelation, compromises the whole, and renders 
invalid the original claim of a divinely given book. We must, therefore, 
cautiously guard the one point that the other may not prove to be a Trojan 
horse in the citadel of truth. 

As to all other historical and literary problems, the reasoner may take 
them up with the conviction that he has the right to examine them, but 
he will ever remember that he owes something to the results of rational 
investigation secured by scholarly research in other times and under 
circumstances quite as favorable as hisown environment. We must read 
dead languages; scholars in other ages read them when they were spoken 
by millions, We must study broken cuneiform tablets and badly bruised 
monuments; biblical scholars in other times concreted their facts when 
they were fresh in the public mind. We rejoice over archeological 


results, few, partial, uncertain sometimes as they are ; the Bible-mak- 
ers preceded archeology, and biblical students of eighteen centuries ago 
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needed none of the clumsy instruments by which we are figuring out 
authorship and the historical questions of the ancient period. We should 
not forget that while the former scholars largely worked in the light we 
are working in darkness, and we should be humble when tempted to con- 
tradict them. 

Determining the initial problem in a way satisfactory to itself, and 
grappling with the form of revelation, it does not follow that the work 
of the reason is completely done, or that it may now readily accept with- 
out studious searching and testing all the contents of the established rev- 
elation. In nearly every step of the way, from primary faith to the full- 
ness of a knowable experience of the truths of the Gospel, the intellectual 
spirit has something to do, and may be helpful or obstructive as it under- 
takes or refuses to ascertain the significance of the truth it is asked to 
accept, and its relation to character and destiny. Accepting revelation as 
a principle, the substance of revelation, or the truths revealed, properly 
comes next before the inquirer. If he may decide both as to the fact and 
Jorm of revelation, he may also and finally decide as to the substance or 
the significance of revelation. He now turns interpreter or theologian, 
asking what revelation means, and this inquiry he may push until he ex- 
hausts it. The right of interpretation of the Scriptures was guaranteed to 
the Protestant world by the Reformation; and though it has resulted in 
numerous and contradictory theologies, it has broadened the scope of in- 
quiry and developed the possibilities of exegetical construction. It has 
proved that the revelation is too broad for any existing theology, and that 
the latter must measure up to the level of the former if it would not suffer. 
repudiation by the devout scholar. The Bible must dictate our theology, 
not theology our Bible. Evidently Christian scholarship is in the right 
direction when, more than ever, it is loosening the theological bonds and 
pushing back the horizon of biblical truth. The destruction of theol- 
ogies loaded with false teaching and the revival of faith in pure biblical 
conceptions are results toward which devout scholarship is marching, 
and it will finally reach them. Reason, as interpreter of revelation, ex- 
hibits its highest function, and renders the best service to religion when 
it unfolds its hidden meaning, points out its divine beauty, and exalts it 
as the revelation of God. 

The function of reason in the sphere of revelation is explicit. In the phil- 
osophical sense it determines the fact of revelation; in the scientific sense 
it decides concerning the form of revelation; and in the theological sense 
it defines the substance or significance of revelation. Its threefold office is 
its glory; its high endowment is its heritage from God; its independence 
atones for its dependence; and its efficient work compels us to write, not— 
as in the title of our article—revelation or reason, but revelation and reason, 
the brotherhood of forces to lift the world out of darkness into light. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


In the whilom days of theological controversy, biblical criticism was 
narrowed to a few simple questions, chiefly suggested by the text, or the 
history of the pending conflict; but in these days of wider grasp it in- 
cludes many historical, literary, scientific, and even philosophic questions, 
subtly emerging from a closer and profounder study of the Bible. We 
now deal with such subordinate matters as authorship, date and circum- 
stances of composition, and the historical inerrancy of the sacred books, 
as well as the superior themes of inspiration and iaterpretation. The 
range of inquiry is as broad as the book itself; and the right of investi- 
gation of its great subjects, though it be an entirely original research, or 
savors of independence of orthodox limitations, or even professes to 
unearth the orthodox basis, is as legitimate as the inquiry into the exist- 
ence of any literature, or the reason for any religious faith. With an 
unlimited right judicially to examine whatever the Bible intimates or 
propounds, the Christian scholar should tind ample opportunity for the 
exercise of his restless genius without claiming also the right to investi- 
gate, in connection with the Bible, what it does not even remotely hint or 
indicate. If restrained at all in investigation, therefore, he is restrained 
by the Bible itself, just as the psychologist is limited by mind, and the 
geologist by the facts of nature in the sphere of inquiry. 

Unlimited and yet limited in the sphere of inquiry, the scholar must 
next ascertain if a certain mental attitude, or if any attitude at all, is 


required for the solution of the problems the book itself propounds. It 
would be anomalous indeed if a certain mental fitness or condition were 


not necessary to consider the biblical forms of truth. 

If the atheistic mind is as well qualified to examine biblical truth — 
monotheism, for example—as the theistic mind; if the infidel may un- 
derstand the divine teaching quite as well as the believer; if the full- 
blooded rationalist may interpret Christianity with as much accuracy as 
the orthodox Christian; if deniers of the historical credibility of the 
facts of the Old Testament are as competent judges of the bistorical 
books as are advocates of their integrity, and if rejecters of the supernat- 
ural are as likely to detect its manifestations, and as able to estimate its 
relation to the natural as those who recognize it in providence, nature, 
history, and religion, it is time to know it, for no other truth, historical 
or scientific, can be safely investigated by minds entirely out of sympathy 
with it. It has come to pass, indeed, that faith is considered a dis- 
qualification for the comprehension of the thing believed, or for an anal- 
ysis of the evidence by which it is supported, and doubt is exalted into 
an instrument of helpful influence for ascertaining what is true and what 
is faise. The dictum of Hume, that ‘‘ doubt is the sum of knowledge,” 
is in some Christian circles appropriated in lieu of faith as a guiding prin- 
ciple, and boldly announced as the only safety for faith itself. Hence 
the opposition among critical Christians to pure orthodoxy, or tradition- 
alism, as it is sneeringly called, or Christianity as accepted in the Church. 
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Faith, as an instrument of progress, is disowned, and doubt is honored 
with ovations. This explains the popularity of the Christian doubter; or 
at least the notoriety that is achieved if he is bold enough to renounce 
some of the leading points of orthodoxy. If he will only deny the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, or deride the Messianic prophecies, 
or bisect Isaiah, or again ‘‘ saw him asunder,” or eliminate Daniel as a 
sacred writer, or do something that the Church has not approved, he is 
considered heroic, scholarly, and progressive. He may be just what the 
coterie of critics think he is, but he may also be entirely wrong, or a sub- 
verter of the faith, without knowing it, or without caring to know what 
evil he hath done. 

In the investigation of a biblical problem there is a starting-point, a 
mental attitude, which may determine the direction of the investigation 
and largely influence the final result. The investigator may commence 
with a repudiation of all accepted views respecting the problem, or with 
an acceptance of what is supposed to be established, or he may assume 
that he is unbiased by any view and really holds no opinion at all. If he 
insists upon the last position, he is not a Christian believer, but an 
avnostic; if he thoughtfully reject all accepted views he is not a be- 
liever but an infidel; if he announce his predilection for the orthodox 
theory of the Bible, is it possible that he is more likely to fail in reach- 
ing right conclusions than the agnostic or infidel? Have the agnostic 
and infidel an advantage, by reason of their agnosticism, over the ortho- 
doxist in the investigation of biblical problems? History does not an- 
swer this question in the affirmative, nor does reason give it any counte- 
nance. If the agnostic is the only competent critic of biblical questions, 
the sooner the orthodoxist becomes an agnostic the better; and this is 
the drift of things—to put a ban on orthodox and to encourage agnostic 
investigation. 

To the contrary, we assume that an orthodox prepossession touching 
the settlement of a biblical problem is rather a stimulus to right investi- 
gation, and that faith is a more powerful auxiliary in the comprehension 
of the Bible than is doubt. It gives direction and authority to the in- 
quiry; the inquirer, too, knows what he is trying to do, whereas the 
agnostic has no definite aim before him; the sincere inquirer also is ready 
to accept facts and change conclusions when the evidence is in hand; 
he works not with a theory before him, but with a belief, a system, a 
truth, which is all-powerful and all-stimulating; and he is afraid of noth- 
ing. What is it that he accepts in advance as guiding facts? What truths 
does he seek to establish? 

In our controversy touching destructive ‘‘ higher criticism,” so-called, 
we have done little more than attack and expose the policy of a class of 
destructive critics, without clearly advancing our own views or advocating 
special positions and interpretations. Hence our critics have suspected 
that we were in league with abandoned conservatism, or old exploded 
views touching the great problems of the Bible, and that the Methodist 
Review represented a reaction in scholarship. Our positions, however, 
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have been unassailable, because they have not been announced, except 
that we have endeavored to make it clear that we are opposed to destruc- 
tive criticism, or a criticism essentially rationalistic and subversive of 
faith in the Bible as it is received by the Christian Church, It is time, 
therefore, to state definitely the orthodox position touching the problems 
of higher criticism, adopting that position as our own; and this we do in 
the following order: 

1. We believe in the right of investigation of the problems that the 
Bible itself makes, and that neither reverence, superstition, education, 
nor belief should impair this right when exercised within the named 
limitations. 

2. We hold that some traditional views need modification, some proofs 
need emendation, and some facts need verification. Let archeology, 
philology, and history speak with the facts they can furnish, but not im- 
pose the theories of investigators upon our belief. 

3. We hold that some biblical problems have been settled, and reject 
the view that the Bible, with all it contains, isan open question. The 
Bible has been too long in the world to turn out to be nothing n¥ore 
than an interrogation-point. We are not radical enough to deny every 
thing, or to unsettle the settled, 

4. We approve of higher criticism so far as it aims at the development 
of biblical problems and the establishment of biblical facts and truths. 
If we were infidel or agnostic, we should believe in destructive criticism. 
If we were rationalistic, we should be opposed to the orthodox concep- 
tion of the Bible; but, as a Christian believer, we must vindicate higher 
criticism up to, but not beyond, the limits of conservative faith in the 
integrity of the Bible as a supernatural book. The Earl of Shaftesbury 
says: ‘It would be easier for me to give up revelation altogether, and 
reject the whole Scriptures, than accept it on the terms, with the con- 
ditions, and the immediate and future limitations of it imposed by higher 
criticism.” It is unquestionable that higher criticism must be under 
limitation if it be not subversive of a proper and rational faith. 

5. Holding that higher criticism beyond a certain point is agnostic and 
rationalistic, we also hold that such criticism in this country has reached 
the danger-point, and is in spirit rationalistic. Dr. McCosh says we bor- 
row our heresies from Germany, and, as some of our critics are thor- 
oughly Germanized, we discover in them the heretical or rationalistic 
taint. There are many higher critics in the land who are as safe in their 
inquiries and as prudential in their utterances as the most conservative 
believer would require. Such we hail with congratulations, and shall 
move forward with themin the thorough investigation of the great book 
which courts a trial before the world. Individually, we assume to be a 
conservative higher critic, agreeing with Dr. James Strong, of Drew 
Theological Seminary; Professor Harman, of Dickinson College; Pro- 
fessor Green, of Princeton, and many others in the land, because conserv- 
ative criticism builds up and confirms Protestant faith in the Bible. 

6. We hold that the investigation thus far made in archwology, philol- 
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ogy, and history destroys the -rationalistic theory of the Bible, and sup- 
ports the beliefs of the conservative critics. Professor Sayce, speaking of 
the newly discovered Assyrian library, says it overthrows the conjectures 
of historical criticism. This statement we accept. Professor Warring, in 
our last issue, shows that the Babylonian account of creation is contrary 
to that in Genesis, and, therefore, that the latter was not borrowed from 
the former, thus silencing the critics. This conclusion we accept. The 
expedition to Babylon from the University of Pennsylvania reports in 
favor of the biblical account of the tower of Babel, thus establishing, so 
far, the truthfulness of the Pentateuch, and once more confounding the 
critics. This result also we accept. The Society of Biblical Archeology 
reports that on one of the cylinders unearthed at Babylon much of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s history, as written in the Book of Daniel, is confirmed. 
This fact we accept. M. Naville, an explorer in Egypt, has discovered 
monumental proof of the fulfillment of the prophecy of Ezekiel in refer- 
ence to that country, which proof we accept. In short, the evidence thus 
far accumulated is against the destructive critics, which is one reason 
why we cannot agree with them; and, accepting the Bible as true, we 
are willing to wait until the evidence is all in before we change our view. 
The trouble with the destructive critics is, that they commenced with the 
foregone conclusion that conservative criticism was incorrect, and now 
that they are wrecked by the facts in the case it is not surprising that 
in humiliation some of them are undertaking to find a way back into 
the faith of the Church. We welcome them, but not their errors, with 
open arms. 

The reader will observe that our statements, as given above, are gen- 
eral, but they may serve to relieve him of any suspicion of our attitude 
toward higher criticism, and will prepare him for a specific announce- 
ment of views respecting the questions involved in criticism, which we 
do in the following order: 

1. We hold that there is a Pentateuch, and reject the theory of a Hex- 
ateuch. Is not this plain enough? 

2. We hold that Moses was, not the compiler but the author, of the 
Pentateuch. He may or may not have used certain documents, trans- 
mitted from other generations, or written by contemporaneous writers, in 
the preparation of his books, but the use of such documents would not 
constitute him a compiler any more than the fact that because Gibbon 
used documents he was the compiler rather than the author of his History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. There are more documents 
quoted or used in a single volume of Neander’s [History of the Christian 
Church than in the entire Bible, but no one disputes his authorship or 
refers to him as a mere compiler! The complex ‘‘ documentary 
hypothesis” of the higher critics and rationalists is a very different 
thing from the simple theory of ‘‘ documents,” as applied to the Penta- 
teuch. The former implies a large number of writers as the authors 
of the several portions of the Pentateuch, which were brought together 
not by Moses, but by unknown hands at an unknown time and without 
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regard to unity of purpose or the claims of a supernaturalistic revelation. 
It does not even allow that Moses was the compiler, or that he had any 
thing to do with Genesis or any other book; so that the Pentateuch is 
reduced to a collection of miscellaneous documents, gathered from Baby- 
lon, Egypt, Arabia, and Moab, with no more authority than Homer’s 
collection of songs or the legends of Assyria. Much of the Pentateuch 
is history. The account of the exodus and the wanderings of Israel is 
not post-historic, but written by one who journeyed with the people; 
hence, there is no need of outside documents at all, As to the account 
of creation, it is settled that it was not borrowed from Babylon. Why 
not accept it as a revelation from God? In this event there would 
be no need of documents. The critics will have to tryagain. We there- 
fore reject the ‘‘ documentary hypothesis.” The other theory of ‘‘ docu- 
ments” implies that Moses, like any other author, made use of data 
at hand in genealogical tables, historical parchments, and current tradi- 
tions, but it does not rob him of authorship nor reduce him to a com- 
piler. This theory is not fully established, but it may be, and is 
tentatively held for purposes of investigation as it does not compromise 
inspiration, infallibility, or any other doctrine current in Christian cir- 
cles. We therefore pronounce Moses an author and not a compiler; 
Jesus said (John v, 45-47): ‘‘Do not think that I will accuse you to the 
Father: there is one that accuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye trust. 
For had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me: for he wrote of 
me, But if ye believe not his writings [not only his law or prophecy], 
how shall ye believe my words?” Moses was a writer, an author, and 
the Pentateuch is his product. 

3. We hold that the Book of Isaiah was written by the prophet of that 
name, and that the Book of Daniel was written by the prophet Daniel. 

4. We hold that the prophetical Scriptures are predictive of the Mes- 
siah, and that their highest value arises from the predictive element in 
them. The rationalist rejects this element, and reduces prophecy to a 
form of religious instruction. This we oppose as destructive of the in- 
spirational character of prophecy. 

5. We hold that the historical books of the Old and New Testaments 
are infallible. Such apparent exceptions as mistakes in dates, numbers, 
etc., in translations, are incidental to the main fact, and subject to cor- 
rection as research shall justify. Slight errors, attributable to copyists 
and expunged as the facts shall be ascertained, do not invalidate the 
fundamental position of infallibility any more than slight errors in a book 
of arithmetic invalidate the science of arithmetic. Certainly by reason 
of such things, if they exist, we are not authorized to form a school or 
party whose chief programme is to declare against the infallibility of the 
Holy Scriptures. Far better is it to work to eliminate che errors through 
the purification of the text—a work for ‘‘ lower” critics—and establish 
infallibility, than to hurrah over the errors and pronounce against infal- 
libility. Hence, we reject Renan’s History of the People of Israel—be- 
cause it reduces Old Testament history to a myth, and we reject higher 
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criticism so far as it refuses to accept the divine history as infallible and 
inspired. 

6. We hold to the fact of the inspiration of the Bible. Some have 
imagined we have a theory of inspiration to propound; not so; we be- 
lieve that holy men of old, as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, wrote 
the sacred books, Genesis as well as Matthew, Joshua as well as John, 
Job as well as James, the Chronicles as well as the Acts, Isaiah as well 
as Peter, Daniel as well as Paul, poetry and history as well as doctrinal 
epistle and Apocalypse. Spiritually guided in the preparation of the 
books, the Bible stands forth in its wholeness as a supernatural book in 
contradistinction to all human and uninspired books. What believer can 
find fault with this position? A theory of inspiration that reduces the 
Bible to a human book we reject; but the inspiration it teaches for itself 
and the theory that exalts it into a supernatural book we approve, 
Higher criticism is at one with rationalism in rejecting this teaching; 
hence we oppose the infidel position. 

As we understand conservative or orthodox critics, such are the general 
and special beliefs they hold, and such we are quite willing to maintain. 
We have no merely personal or esoteric views to thrust into the contro- 
versy, but those beliefs which the Church, through its scholarship, is now 
declaring we propose to defend, and if there are those who are of a differ- 
ent mind they must be willing to be understood as having gone beyond 
the limits of conservative criticism and as sharing the beliefs of ration- 
alists. We have not drawn the line between the two classes of critics; 
it exists; and we have recognized it. 

It is frequently said that, no difference what the higher critics may do, 
or what results they may announce, it is impossible for them to overthrow 
the Christian faith, or to do any substantial harm by any attack they 
may make upon the Bible. This is true. We never have had the least fear 
of any permanent injury resulting to the Bible, or that the rationalist is 
greater than Moses or Paul. Why then oppose the critic? Why resist 
& movement that can destroy none of the fundamentals? Dr. McCosh 
says, ‘‘I believe that in the age on which we have now entered the 
Church will have to engage in a fight for the faith once delivered to the 
saints.” We must defend the faith, not because it can be destroyed, 
but because it cannot be destroyed. It is our duty to show the ration- 
alists that they can do nothing and should surcease their vain attempts. 
Truth does not take care of itself; it is propagated by human agency, and 
the divine order implies defense. We resist pessimism, agnosticism, athe- 
ism, and infidelity by argument, not because they can destroy, but because 
they cannot effect any thing, and because they ought to be destroyed. Did 
not John answer Gnosticism? Did not Paul, who said ‘‘ For we can do 
nothing against the truth but for the truth,” assail error whenever he met 
it? Did not John Wesley resist error and want of faith in the Established 
Church? Did not Dr. Whedon mightily assail Calvinism, not because it 
would triumph, but because it delayed triumph? Nor did any of these 
heroes, nor do leaders of thouglit now, consult denominational courtesy, 
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or ask of the errorists the privilege of attacking them. Truth is under 
no such restraint as the critics would impose upon it, but, going forth to 
conquer, it presses to the front, and decapitates the boasting Goliath 
without any regard to his feelings, or the feelings of the Philistines be- 
hind him. In this special work of defending orthodoxy, or propagating 
the results of criticism, Methodism will not be an idle spectator or a 
timid participant. We quite agree with Dr. O. A. Curtis, who, at his 
inauguration as professor of systematic theology in Boston University, 
declared that if theological conflicts are before the Church ‘‘ Methodism 
will be the most conservative force in the battle;” that is, we shall see 
to it that biblical truth, modified in expression as orthodoxy may require, 
shall be maintained against rationalism, and all the destructive forces of 
criticism, radicalism, and infidelity. In such conflicts the Church will 
have no difficulty in understanding where to find the Methodist Review, 
or how to interpret its advances and defenses. 


THE RACE QUESTION. 


History is the picture of a struggle of human ambition with the 
divine doctrine of the brotherhood of man. From the time of the recog- 
nition of racial distinctions, selfishness, oppression, and war have charac- 
terized nationalities, tribes, families, individuals, and kingdoms; and the 
self-centered programme is in some lands still in process of executiun., 


When Shem and Japheth separated their interests, each drew boundary- 
lines around his possessions and demanded of the other to keep his dis- 
tance at the peril of his life; hence, the anti-Semitic agitations in Europe 
from the dawn of the modern period to the present time. Ancient Egypt 
was so circumscribed in national feeling as to forbid the settlement of 
foreigners in her cities, though the Phenicians by special dispensation were 
exempt from the rigorous rule; but generally the presence of a stranger 
excited public animosity and almost immediate revenge. The Greek 
looked upon an outsider as a barbarian, and felt that he owed him none of 
the rights that belonged to the inhabitants of the Peloponnesus; but Paul 
proclaimed in his ears that God hath made of one blood all the nations 
to dwell upon the face of the earth. The Hebrew and the Samaritan hated 
each other with a perfect hatred, and fought each other’s religion with the 
angry fury of wild beasts. In our day the same insanity of race antagon- 
ism, though not as intense as in the past, owing to the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity, is still prevalent—Celt and Teuton, Anglo-Saxon and Chinese, 
American and Negro, disputing with each other over rights, boundaries, 
interests, and the providential lot assigned them in the order of the world, 
and disturbing the peace of society and the progress of government with 
quarrels and conflicts that indicate a great deal of depravity latent in man- 
kind. One wearies with the incessant turmoil over human rights, as if 
birth north or south of Nuples, east or west of Greenwich, nearness to or 
remoteness from the equator, the more or less of pigment in one’s person, 
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the character of hair on his head, or the facial contour he offers to the world, 
in some way determines whether one is really a human being, or some- 
thing else, to whom extension of privileges is a great courtesy and conde- 
scension. On the broad teaching of the divine Gospel we affirm that it is 
a crime to raise human rights into a question at all, or to discuss their 
limitations and applications, for he who was born under a favored star is 
no more than he who is clothed in black raiment or the yellow garments 
of nature; and to insist upon distinctions which qualify rights is as ab- 
surd as it is criminal. 

The problem of the rights of races is not new in the United States, nor 
is it in such an advanced state of settlement as to allay anxiety, or sup- 
press inquiry into its probable evolution. The existence of slavery in the 
South introduced a dividing-line between the white and black races that 
even the sacrificial blood of the war did not erase, or for the time being 
more than obscure. It was believed by many that thereafter the Negro, by 
nature as much a human being as the ruler who emancipated him, and 
endowed with certain constitutional rights, would disarm the hostility of 
the white people, and share with them the results of our common civil- 
ization. Whatever may have been the hopes of philanthropists, or the ex- 
pectations of the Negro himself, it has come to pass that an actual social 
war is in progress in the South, and that the future is not at all encour- 
aging, either for the black man or the country. Many are still hoping, 
as they have hoped, that an adjustment of differences between the races 
is still possible, and that peace and unity will prevail in all the South; 
but there are some facts that are opposed to this optimistic view of the 
situation, and they might as well be considered now as later in the conflict. 

In general terms, there are twice as many white people in the South as 
colored people, but in twenty-five years more the latter, it is estimated, 
will have so increased as to constitute nearly one half of the population; 
but even if this is an over-estimate, the most conservative view must allow 
that in a majority of the States of the South, as in a few of them now, the 
Negroes will exceed the whites, and if permitted to exercise their rights 
will control political affairs and practically rule that section of the coun- 
try. To those whose fears are excited by this probability it appears that 
the time will come when, as once the white ruled the black man in the 
South, so the black will be in authority over the white man; and to pre- 
vent this consummation, which seems inevitable, a war, first upon the 
Negro’s rights, must be carried on, and, if unsuccessful, then a war upon 
the Negro himself must be precipitated. We do not say that this general 
apprehension of an increase of population and of a substitution of black 
for white authority is justified by any thing more than a reasonable prob- 
«bility; but the opposition to the Negro is whetted into cruelty by this 
apprehension. ” 

The alarmist is also disturbed by the evident fact, that, notwithstand- 
ing the accusation of indolence against the black man, he is industrious 
enough to accumulate property; and, going on at the present rate of suc- 
cess, he will be the capitalist of the South not many years hence. The 
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war cost the Southern people their wealth, and they have not yet recovered 
it; but the quiet, honest blacks already represent millions in real estate, 
bank stock, manufactories, and in the general industrial interests of the 
Souch, In the slavery period the black man was an economic factor upon 
which the property of the whites was based; he is now no less an eco- 
nomic factor, but it turns to the account of himself. Politicians may 
discount the energy of the colored people; but statistics contradict their 
statements and prove them to be formidable rivals in the race for wealth, 
all of which the sober-minded whites begin to see, and, seeing, begin to 
calculate their own final displacement, both in political authority and in the 
influence that wealth controls. We are not prepared to dispute the con- 
clusion of the alarmist, because the facts as given seem to justify it; but, 
admitting the facts, they no more authorize a conflict than, admitting that 
foreigners may exceed the native population in twenty-five years, and that 
they may be the owners of our soil, our government would be authorized 
to confiscate their property, expel them from our coasts, or exterminate 
them in a speedy war. If the facts are as stated, a problem is on our 
hands; but they do not furnish a single reason for oppression, corteiiment 
of rights, or a war of extermination. 

It is not affirmed by the whites that the presence of the colored people 
among them is an offense, because that would be refuted by history; but 
the fear of what they may be, and what they may be able to do, in the near 
future is quoted as a defense of all the precautionary measures the whites 
are now taking for the prevention of what, according to present signs, is 
inevitable. If by colonization, legislation, or extermination, they may 
be checked in population, or reduced in political influence, or limited in 
acquisition of wealth they will be tolerated, and treated as superiors treat 
inferiors; hence, while the more violent outrages against the race are 
mildly denounced by those of generous sentiments, it may be taken for 
granted that the Southern people, as a whole, are in perfect sympathy with 
the ends of the more vindictive oppressors, As time passes on we can 
hardly expect a reversal of social facts, or a change in political status, but 
rather an approach to the larger influence of the black man in the South. 
To prevent the inevitable, colonization schemes will again be revived, but 
they will prove insufficient; two or three Southern States may be assigned 
to the blacks, but this will not avail, for they will soon be too small, and, 
besides, it will disintegrate the republic; then the annexation of Lower 
California or upper Mexico will be proposed as an asylum for the race, 
but, unless driven from their homes, they will not go there; and then a 
war of extermination will commence, but it will settle nothing, for when 
peace shall have been restored the two races will still occupy the South. 

All these theories are based upon the supposition that the black man is 
not a citizen, or even a resident with any natural rights, but that either 
by law or the sword the white man may dispose of him as readily as he 
did when he was a slave, To reckon thus can only result in mischief. 
Patient, and inclined to bear much, the Negro as he increases in self- 
respect, self-knowledge, and appreciates his manhood, is increasing in 
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self-assertion, and will not tamely submit to being crushed. Nor will the 
people of the North look with complacency upon any attempt to deprive 
him of h’s rights, or to coerce him into a form of expulsion from the land; 
nor as God is just will he look upon the iniquity of the white man in his 

oppression of the black man with special favor. The continued oppres- 
sion of the Negro will finally be met by the three forces just named, and 
the South should carefully consider the odds against them. 

Some facts compose the problem that the people must consider, for they 
are too patent to be denied, and they underlie the situation in the South. 
The Negrois here. He was not originally here, but the story of his com- 
ing, and why he happened to stay, are too well known to require recapit- 
ulation. He would have gone back one hundred years ago, but it is too 
late now to ask him to go. He means to stay, and the nation cannot say 
nay. If it should be hinted that the presence of the colored people in the 
South in such overwhelming numbers and with such threatening proba- 
bilities is in answer to the original demand for slaves, and may be viewed 
as a providential punishment for the sin of slavery, the South will be 
embarrassed if it should attempt to contradict it. We are not philoso- 
phizing on this matter, but we wish definitely to state that any theory 
that contemplates the expulsion of the Negro from the Republic must 
reckon with history and Providence. 

He is a wise man who, foreseeing the conflicts of the future between 
the races, suggests methods of reconciliation, or the means by which such 
conflicts may be averted. Statesmanship seems inadequate to the task; 
the Southerner seems chiefly bent on reduction of the ex-slave; the black 
man proposes nothing, and the drift is toward confusion and collision, 
We frankly say there ought to be no race question in this country; and this 
is the foundation of what we further say respecting the situation. The 
recognition of the rights of the Negro to which he is entitled will dispose 
of all the factors of the race problem, if not of the probabilities so horri- 
fying to the native Southerner. 

‘he Negro, as a human being, is possessed of all the rights that natu- 
rally belong to human beings, and to repudiate them is to strike at hu- 
manity. He has the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
or Governor Morgan of Georgia has no such right. He is a native of the 
soil, and cannot be driven from it any more than Senator Butler of South 
Carolina. No natural right can be named as pertaining to any white man 
in the South that is not a part of the providential outfit of the black 
man, and interference therewith is in contravention of nature, and there- 
fore of Providence. We may classify men on other grounds, but not on 
the basis of natural rights. Epictetus in slavery had all the human 
nature, with all the rightful belongings, of his master, and it was a crime 
to dispossess him of them, It is as great a crime to dispossess the free 
man of his natural rights as to deny them to the slave. In refusing 
these rights to the black man the white man is fighting not so much 
with the man as with humanity, and this increases tlie crime by so much 
as humanity is greater than the individual. The right to life implies 
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home, clothing, food, and the necessaries of existence, and any interfer- 
ence with this right by legislation, custom, or forced colonization is of a 
murderous tendency, and to be reprobated as criminal. The right to 
liberty implies freedom of occupation and accumulation of property by 
legitimate methods without the fear of persecution or prevention, and any 
disturbance of this right is of the nature of oppression, and cannot be 
justified. The right to the pursuit of happiness is so patent that it 
scarcely requires an allusion; but the colored people, ostracized and per- 
secuted in ways many, are not the contented, happy people they would 
he if the oppressor would cease his oppression. To all these rights the 
Negro is as much entitled as any governor, senator, or citizen in the 
South, and until he is permitted to exercise them without fear or favor 
there will be friction, and finally social revolution. We must either recon- 
struct the general theory of natural rights, which is the principal doctrine 
of the Declaration of Independence, or we must allow the colored peo- 
ple, without any regard to future results, to exercise them as we ourselves 
exercise them, and without calling them to account for them. Humanity, 
therefore, pleads for the Negro in his conflict with the white man. 

Nor less secure should be the Negro in the possession of rights guaran- 
teed him by the Constitution of the United States, which, broken and 
despised in his case, may lead to breaks when other intercsts may be 
involved, and by other methods of evasion to final overthrow. It is not 
pertinent to discuss the merits of his constitutional rights, or whether it 
was wise to confer them upon him; for if faithful service to the country 
in time of danger would entitle a people to the reward of freedom, with 
all that it implies, the colored people earned all that has been bestowed; 
and if we add that the productive slave labor of the South for nearly a 
hundred years could only be compensated by the bestowal of the rights 
of citizenship, it will be difficult to dispose of the argument in their 
behalf. The chief point to be considered is, that, like the white man, the 
Negro is a citizen, possessed of all the rights under the Constitution that 
belong to any other citizen, and it is treason to the Constitution to inter- 
fere with him in the exercise of those rights. His right to the elective 
franchise is as sacred and genuine as the same right exercised by Mr. 
Bayard, and it would be as legitimate for a mob of Negroes to prevent his 
voting as fora mob of white men in his State to prevent the Negro from 
voting. It is the Negro’s right to hold office if he can secure a majority 
of votes, and for the minority to organize against the majority and pre- 
vent the free expression of their will at the ballot-box is treason of a 
hateful kind, which should be expiated in the penitentiary or on the 
gallows. Whatever is guaranteed to the Negro by the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, or what civil privileges are his by virtue of law, he should claim 
without any fear of interference on the part of the white man, and resent 
his opposition, when offered, as treasonable. In the name of the Constitu- 
tion, we plead for the colored people, and urge them steadily to persist in 
holding to all that they have earned, and all that is theirs by legislation, 
if they would enjoy the full blessings of citizenship. 
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The chief ground of defense of the black man is neither nature nor the 
Constitution, but the Bible, under which he may refuse to call any man 
master, and by virtue of which he is entitled to both education and relig- 
ion, As @ responsible being, he may insist upon knowing some things, 
and if he cannot obtain such knowledge as others obtain, then he may 
seek it in his own way, whether it conform to public taste or usage or not. 
The school is the birthright of white and black in this country. Instruc- 
tion in the common branches, in the laws, in ethics, and in our system of 
civilization, should be guaranteed to every one of school age in the 
country, for the sake of the republic and the individual. Schools, sem- 
inaries, and colleges should multiply in the South until both whites and 
blacks shall attain to common education and be fitted for the great 
responsibility of American citizenship. The blacks, however, until within 
recent years, have not shared in the calculations for general education in 
the South; but the time has come when the States should provide as lib- 
erally for them as for the whites. 

In the matter of religion the duty of the Church is so plain that the 
merest statement is sufficient; but it may be emphasized by remembering 
that under the slave régime the colored people lost some original ideas of 
right and wrong, and still hold to some superstitions that only years of 
discipline will effectually destroy. Unfortunately the native Churches of 
the South have not exhibited that religious concern in the colored race 
that even self-interest, to say nothing of the Gospel, would enjoin, leaving 
their religious instruction and evangelization to the more enterprising 
Churches of the North. If the South could realize the importance of the 
education and religious advancement of its ex-slaves, and provide for 
them with an open hand, the problem now confronting the whites would 
be simpler in form and easier of solution. If, again, the natural and con- 
stitutional rights of the Negro were recognized all over the South, there 
would be peace, progress, and unity, and the problem would not appear 
so momentous or distressing as it does to the timid and cruel Southerner. 
Instead of conceding the rights of the Negro according to Humanity, the 
Constitution, and the Bible, a policy of repression has been instituted for 
the sole purpose of extinguishing the rights or the race that dares to ex- 
ercise them. It is this policy that makes the problem great and its evo- 
lution uncertain; it is this policy that complicates right and interest, and 
furnishes ground for belief in future conflict; it is this policy that Chris- 
tian sentiment condemns and the patriotic spirit reprimands, It is, there- 
fore, in the power of the South to solve the problem without conflict, and 
it is to that better consciousness in man that we appeal for the settlement 
of the difficult question. But if no method of adjustment can be devised 
and conflict must come, then the Nation’s appeal, as in times past, must 
be to that Providence which, accepting us as the people of his covenant, 
hesitates not to scourge us for our iniquities, to deliver us from the evils 
that are destroying us, and to protect among us the innocent and unfor- 
tunate from the hands of the oppressor and destroyer. 
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THE ARENA. 


THE DIVINE OVERRULE OF EVIL. 
In the September Heview, in his ‘‘ Genesis of Human Responsibility,” 
Dr. L. D. McCabe says: ‘‘ While it is true that every sinful volition is an 
act that never ceases to be felt for evil in the divine government, God 
can, and often does, partially overrule, in the interests of righteousness, 
wicked volitions after accountable beings have shot them forth into the 
eye of a witnessing world. But a divine sovereignty that in some subtle 
manner reaches as a causing force into the sinful volitions of accountable 
creatures . . . is too shocking to logic to be entertained.” This state- 
ment, carefully examined, is seen to be in antagonism with his argument. 
If God cannot produce the incipient act in the volitions and approve the 
act in its essential qualities when executed, neither can he utilize the 
sequences of the act. God cannot make that act a blessing which he has 
already condemned in the volitions ; and the sequences of an action can- 
not glorify God, while the volition that gave birth to the action works 
unceasing evil against the divine government. If the volition is wicked 
the act is wicked, and the sequences are evil forever. ‘‘ Every thing 
after its kind ” is a universal law of God. It is a fatal conception ‘‘ that 
God can and does overrule wicked volitions in the interests of righteous- 
ness.” To concede that proposition is to grant the correctness of the 
major premise of the Necessitarian Philosophy; and when we grant the 


major premise, we concede all that is claimed by the system, and it is 


puerile to add further argument or deny the force of our own admission. 
Suppose we state as a primary and fundamental fact ‘‘ that God is by 
necessity of his own essential being” always an active factor on the side 
of right. If we accept that statement we must grant that he continually 
works for his own cause in harmony with all the divine agencies that go 
out from the person and work of the Lord Jesus Christ. God, the su- 
preme Law-giver, personally co-operates with all of these for the ultimate 
destruction of evil. ~ Therefore, when a wicked man or a devil ‘‘ shoots 
forth” a vicious volition, instead of seizing that and using it as his own, 
or as if it had originated with him, God defeats satanic power by counter 
agencies set in operation for that purpose—defeats it by forces which go 
out from himself.” The effort of the wicked agent furnishes occasion for 
special manifestation of divine power. The satanic effort is not over- 
ruled and made tributary to the glory of God, but it is defeated by divine 
power; and the good which we see remaining after the discomfiture came 
from God and his auxiliary forces, and is not a sequence of the wicked 
volition which is still warring against the government of God. God de- 
stroys evil, but never utilizes it; the admission that God does bring good 
out of evil is an acknowledgment that he, of himself, is not the absolute 
fountain of all good. Moral responsibility is not conceivable of any being 
who is not the originator and proprietor of his own volitions ; therefore 
Dr. McCabe is right when he says the genesis of responsibility is in the 
S——-FIFTH SERIES, VOL. VI. 
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volitions, But as God cannot do himself that which he has made it un- 
lawful for me to do, and as a perfect being cannot be divided against 
* ; himself, God cannot utilize, for his own glory, that which in its origin 
> and essence is evil. WILLIAM JoNEs. 

Kansas City, Mo. 














THE GOSPEL FOR ROMANISTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The reasons are many and various for the planting of missions among 






this people. 

1. The Gospel should be preached to them, because the Church of 
Rome is a corrupt religion. Its rule of faith is a garbled Bible—the de- 
crees of councils, the bulls, encyclicals, and other ex cathedra utterances 
of a pope who is declared to be infallible. Many deadly doctrines are 
taught by this rule of faith. As aman ‘‘thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

2. Because the nations the Church of Rome has ruled have declined in 
material prosperity and in intellectual and moral life. 

3. Because, from immigration, a complete organization, and the pres- 
ence and power of the Jesuits, the Church of Rome is growing in polit- 
ical influence here, and steadily aims at the overthrow of those bulwarks 
of our nation—a free school, free speech, a free press, a free conscience, 
and an open Bible as the only and the sufficient rule of faith and practice. 
She caresses, and in turn is caressed by, all political parties. She con- 
trols the Atlantic sea-board, as well as the growing cities of the interior. 
The evangelical Churches are cowering before her Jesuitical intrigue, her 
political designs, and her commercial power. In some places, as in New 
York, she has sought and obtained the support of vast sums for her 
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institutions. 

4. Not for geographical, nor for ethnic, but for moral and theological 
reasons, has the General Missionary Committee planted missions among 
the people of this faith in Mexico, South America, and in Italy also, with 
Why should the zeal of evangelical Christianity be 





encouraging results. 
a ‘‘burning bush,” unconsumed, for these people when distant, and as 
cold as an iceberg concerning their salvation when they are at our doors, 
7 led by men who are the foes of all that is spiritual in religion and benefi- 
7 cent in government? Let our apathy continue a few decades longer, and 
the claims of the papacy will be realized, as declared “in an encyclical; 
namely, ‘‘The Romish Church has a right to exercise its authority with- 
out any limits set to it by the civil power ;” ‘*the pope and the priests 
~_ ought to have dominion over the temporal affairs.” 

a i 5. There are neglected districts in the great cities, where these people 
most do congregate, as truly pagan as to gospel influences as the valley of 
the Congo. Moreover, within some of these districts there are churches, 
P almost deserted by Protestant congregations, which could be used at once 
4 as throbbing centers of missionary life, without the loss of time or money 
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consumed in learning a foreign tongue. 
6. One of the most potent reasons that can be adduced is the fact that 
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there are in the cities of this Union hundreds of thousands of young men 
questioning and doubting the errors of Rome, and, among these, many 
priests. At this critical period they must be shown ‘‘a more excellent 
way,” or they will drift into a sea of infidelity agitated with the storms 
of communism and gloomy unbelief. 

7. Finally, there is an international awakening among the people; evi- 
denced by the Old Catholic movement in Germany and Switzerland, the 
work of Pétre Hyacinthe, of Paris, and the movements headed by Fathers 
O’Connor and McGlynn, of New York. While these are diverse in their 
typing, they can all be classified under the general head of protestants 
against the errors and tyranny of the Church of Rome. The prayers and 
sympathies of the entire Church of Christ should be given them. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church, by reason of her omnipresence in all the 
land, her unity and strength, her tongue of fire, her glowing and rich 
experience, her humanitarian sympathy, her reliance upon the Holy Ghost 
to convict, to regenerate, to fashion into the image of God, is pre-emi- 
nently adapted for this great work. Pointing to ‘‘the cross all stained 
with hallowed blood,” her cry should be, ‘‘ in hoe signo vinces.” 

Centerville, Iowa. D. Murray. 


DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES. 


The recent controversy over the religious status of certain universities, 
which the editor of this Review had the honor of introducing, suggests 
some practical considerations which the wealthier church members ought 
to take seriously to heart. If young men reared in Methodist families, for 
instance, prefer undenominational or State colleges to those of their own 
Church, it is almost always because the former furnish them the means of 
getting what the latter do not. My own observation leads me to believe 
that there are comparatively few young people in attendance upon Amer- 
ican colleges and universities who have not pretty strong denominational 
leanings, and who would not be found at denominational colleges if these 
offered, in their judgment, equal advantages. No matter how highly one 
may value the influence of a wholesome religious atmosphere upon a mind 
in its formative period, our young people ought not to be expected to ac- 
cept this as an offset against the best obtainable facilities in the arts and 
sciences. Many of the most valuable positions are filled from candidates 
about whose religious preferences no questions are asked. A great many 
people are, no doubt, of the opinion that our denominational colleges pro- 
vide, on the whole, as good facilities for instruction as the others. The 
intelligent public does not admit such a claim; and indeed a careful ex- 
amination of their relative merits will make it pretty clear that there are 
in this country not over two or three strongly denominational universities 
that can be regarded as furnishing facilities for instruction equal to those 
provided by at least a dozen State and individual institutions. If the 
New York students of Methodist parents prefer Cornell to Syracuse, or 
Maryland and Pennsylvania students choose the Johns Hopkins instead of 
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Dickinson, and a considerable number of Methodists are found at Yale 
who could with equal convenience have gone to the Wesleyan, the reason 
is not far to seek. The whole influence of a Church will not make facts 
other than they are, nor can it impart merit to that which has it not intrin- 
sically. Merit is pretty sure to win in the long run. It is as certain as 
death and taxes that the more ambitious students, those who covet ear- 
nestly the best gifts, will continue to seek those schools which have in 
their faculties the ablest exponents of the subjects they wish to study, 
without regard to what their religious opinions may be; and the only pos- 
sible way to turn the current toward denominational institutions is to 
make them equally good with the others. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church represents wealth enough in its membership to thoroughly endow 
and equip at once, on an average, one university in each State. But the 
good work seems at present almost at a stand-still. It is strange that th 
persistent efforts of the clergy to convince the wealthy laity of the impor- 
tance of this question produce such meager results. 
Athens, Ohio. CHARLES W. SuPER. 


HONESTY, CONSISTENCY, AND SIMPLICITY IN THEOLOGICAL 
STATEMENT. 

It is the boast of science that it seeks to express its facts in the simplest 
and most accurate manner in the use of terms as specific and perspicuous 
as possible. Ought not religion to display at least an equal zeal in the 
same direction; to emulate this example of its younger sister on the line 
of strictly honest dealing in the embodiment of its essential ideas? Cer- 
tainly it would seem that in theology, if anywhere, we might reasonably 
expect not only tolerably clear thought, but especially judical accuracy 
of expression—the employment of a dialect, or terminology, utterly un- 
colored by biases or prejudices of any sort, in the setting forth of its 
fundamental and most momentous facts. Unfortunately, quite the re- 
verse of this, there is reason to believe, has been the policy that has too 
often prevailed. Many years ago, we are told, there was a machine-shop 
up in Vermont, over whose portal was displayed the following significant 
legend: ‘‘ All sorts of turning and twisting done here.” Might there not 
be appropriately displayed a similar advertisement over the portal of 
many 4 theological seminary?* Dr. Whedon once, by way of illustrat- 
ing the tortuous logic and sinuous methods of the elder Calvinists, 
said: ‘‘Their style of argumentation was as if one should affirm that a 
given horse is black, but yet that he is black in such a peculiar way, or 
sense, that, in point of fact, he is not black at all, but rather, strictly 
speaking, nothing else than white.” 

But may not we Americans be charged sometimes with like inconsist- 
ency—with often using ‘‘ words without knowledge”—duping, delud- 
ing, or, more probably, confounding, ourselves, as well as our hearers and 


* This is too strong—EDITOR. 
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readers, by too tenaciously adhering to the use of terms, phrases, and 
terminologies which, if not making us patter in a double sense, have 
yet manifestly become long since emptied of their original and proper 
meaning. 

Take, for example, such well-worn phrases as “ original sin,” ‘‘inbred 
sin,” ‘‘ birth-sin,” etc. For some reason, possibly out of deference to some 
ancient symbol or time-honored usage, our Methodist fathers generally 
idhered to the use of these forms of expression, notwithstanding that the 
theological views embraced by them rendered these more or less inap- 
propriate, and correspondingly misleading. These terms would seem 
to have descended to them, as from them they have also descended to us, 
as heirlooms from the past, and thus to have preserved for them a cer- 
tain odor of sanctity on account of which these honored sires obviously 
hesitated to cast them aside. What more significant, meantime, or edify- 
ing, than the example of John Wesley himself wrestling with some of these 
unmanageable terms—calling inherited depravity, for example, ‘inbred 
sin,” and then, as if sensible of the essentially self-contradictory and 
wholly un-Arminian character of the term or phrase thus employed, pro- 
ceeding straightway to explain that he does not really mean sin at all, but 
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only what is ‘‘sin improperly so called?” Under the circumstances who 
can resist the query, ‘‘If improperly so called, then why, in the name 
of reason, so call it ?” 

It is quite likely that not a little of this absurd ‘‘ turning and twisting” 
under consideration has grown out of a felt necessity on the part of our 
Methodist fathers of harmonizing certain apparent contrarieties—of har- 
monizing their theory or doctrine of sin, on the one hand, with those 
instincts or intuitions of freedom underlying and giving distinctive 
character to their own Arminian philosophy; and on the other, with 
Paul’s supposed teaching in a certain obscure and confessedly difficult 
passage of the Calvinistic tenet of inherited guilt—the disabilities trans- 
mitted from man’s first parents to their innocent posterity being under- 
stood or admitted to partake of the name of guilt; and where there is 
guilt there must, of course, it was thought, in some sense be sin. The 
most scholarly and accomplished New Testament exegetes of to-day, 
however, I fancy, find slight trace, in Paul’s letter to the Romans, of any 
teaching of the doctrine of inherited, irresponsible guilt and sin. 

Is it not about time that we were done with this folly, this pettifogging 
nonsense; that in theology truly, as well as in science, we seek to say 
simply and explicitly just what we mean; that we honestly and frankly 
call a spade a spade; that, in a word, we eschew the use of words, 
phrases, metaphysical refinements, and subtle distinctions, which, besides 
being obviously extra-biblical, can, manifestly, just in proportion as 
pressed to a literal interpretation or application, serve only hopelessly to 
perplex all unsophisticated minds, as well as to cheapen and degrade the- 
ology in the estimation of all truly thoughtful men? 

Franklin, Mass. t. H. Howarp. 
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EDITORIAL REVIEWS. 


ae ee 
FOREIGN RESUME. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION. 

A VERITABLE paradox is the present religious condition of Europe, for, 
with all the moral, religious, and political degradation of the age, history 
will relate of it that it is more religious and humanitarian than any of 
its predecessors, It no longer forces the religion of the State on the peo- 
ple by fire and the sword; it is pre-eminently the age of tolerance, test- 
ing all things, examining all things, and retaining that which is good. 
One no longer worships exclusively at Rome, Jerusalem, or Mecca; but the 
genuine worshipers are those who kneel at the altar in spirit and in truth. 

Fanaticism and superstition may yet, in appearance, cover the earth, 
but for them the handwriting has appeared upon the wall, and their days 
are numbered. The Holy Alliance gave to the priesthood a large share 
of the government of the nations, and the pope was confirmed in his tem- 
poral power. But where are these concessions now? In France under the 
Restoration was the period of religious processions and expiatory chap- 
els; but the storm of 1830 swept all these away, and the cyclone of 1870 
finished the work there and at Rome. Europe returns from this shock 
to toleration. In France and Belgium the fanaticism of former ages is 
sent to the pillory. Secret societies agitate Italy, and among all the op- 
pressed — the Hellenes, the Irish, and the Poles—an invisible bond is 
growing. The love of liberty of conscience, as well as of patriotism, is 
consuming all dogmatic differences. 

Even Asia is revealing herself to Europe, not as formerly under Xerxes 
or Mohammed, but to open to us the secrets of her intellectual life in the 
sacred philosophy of the Brahmans or the pseans of the Vedas, But what 
is more remarkable than the works of erudition is, that every-where the 
spirit of liberty frees the serfs. Russia reacts on the Mussulmans, whom 
it impels to Madhiism—Mohammed massacres and Jesus Christ enfran- 
chises. This age is, indeed, the first of Christian realization; it abolishes 
the vows of the convents, and thus shows that salvation is to be found in 
the world and not between prison walls. It has also created the most 
wonderful societies for the propagation of the Bible and the work of mis 
sions; it pleads for the observance of the Sabbath and establishes associn 
tions to lead the young men into religious paths; establishes the Blue Cros 
against inebriation and the Red Cross against war. All these great Chris 
tian movements are now becoming familiar to European lands, and what 
many of them defended with vigor a decade ago they now combat with 
zeal. The habit of the men of to-day on religious questions is to re- 
spect individual convictions and to foster the liberty of examination, for 
in so doing they expect great things from believers. Therefore, from all 
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thoughts of humanity, from all the aspirations of the soul, there escapes an 






ardent desire for the good that comes frem Jesus the Christ—the Sower, ‘! 
the Shepherd, the Crucified One, the One altogether lovely. We are surely ‘ 


entering on an age when the Eternal will fill the earth as the waters fill 
the ocean. 

















I RELIGIOUS. 


MOVEMENTS IN SCANDINAVIA. 

The Scandinavian lands are waking up to a practical Christian activity. 
For many years po other denomination of Christian belief than that of 
Luther entered their borders or disturbed their quiet life in all its purity 
and orthodoxy, and for this Gustavus Adolphus fought and bled and 
died on the Protestant battle-fields of Germany against papal aggression. 
But of late years Scandinavia has seen the necessity of activity against 
foes within and the common foe of heathendom without. The Luther- 
ans have become very zealous in foreign mission work, and in the season 
past there was held in Christiania the second General Northern Mission 
Conference. In Norway, especially, there was but little inclination to 
work in large conventions, and the first conference in Malmo found but a 
small attendance. But the good results of this occasion caused to vanish 
the last remnant of coolness, so that there was no risk this time in calling 


















a second convocation. 

The Nestor of the Norwegian mission workers, Pastor Sven Brun, was 
presiding officer, and the first address was by Pastor Strémberg, from Swe- 
den, treating of the increasing duties of the Scandinavian Churches toward 
the heathen world. The great competitors in their foreign work are the 
Catholics, and these yeople are also now pushing their way into Norway, 
where, until recently, they were scarcely known. Now they are yearly 
growing more aggressive in building churches and founding schools. 
Catholicism among the heathen claimed for awhile the privilege of 
growth and rule; but they have now lost their prestige in most localities, 










and the future clearly belongs to Protestantism. 

Of the three Scandinavian lands—Denmark, Norway, and Sweden—the 
Norwegians claim to be the best givers to the mission cause, they giving 
about five cents per head to Sweden’s two and Denmark’s one. On the 
whole the three lands have in the Lutheran mission work one hundred 
missionaries in the field, with a total collection of $300,000. These are 
very creditable facts for these lands, which wring their subsistence from 
a stubborn soil, much of which is entirely unproductive. As is well 
known, there are denominational divisions among the Lutherans, but they 
are endeavoring to drop these in the missions; and, especially in Southern 
Africa, are introducing a common liturgy. 

There is also an emphatic demand for more scholarly men as missiona- 
ries; from Norway there are not more than ten .per cent., and Sweden 
stands about the same. One reason for this has been the tendency to send 
men of strong bodily endurance and practical tact to teach the heathen 
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better modes of living, and especially the art of tilling the soil. But this 
feature has done much of its work so well that the call now is for religious 
teachers and preachers. The Norwegian missionaries, especially, are now 
teaching that the task of the mission is to preach the Gospel and convert 
souls, and not chiefly to enable the heathen to establish industries and be- 
come commercially desirable. There is also a renewed call for more female 
missionaries to teach the heathen the profit of family life, and especially 
to bring the newly converted girls under Cliristian family influence. 


PROGRESS IN SWITZERLAND. 

In Switzerland there is a society of pastors that has lasted about fifty 
years, composed of Liberals and Orthodox, sometimes in peace and again 
in conflict with one another. But of late polemics have been out of fash- 
ion and the irenical spirit has prevailed. In August last they met to the 
number of two hundred and sixty in the old town of Zurich, in order to 
discuss the question, What is the value of the historic Christ for the 
Christian faith? and also this other one, What is the task of the Prot- 
estant Church in respect to the public conscience and public opinion? 

In this same little Switzers’ land, in the Canton of Neuenbure, a small 
railroad line was opened with prayer by the president of the administra- 
tion that God’s blessing might be on the enterprise, and who thanked 
God publicly that it had been brought to completion without any mishap. 
The festive banquet, at which one hundred and fifty prominent persons 
sat down, was likewise opened with prayer. How many greater lands 
has this Swiss canton, in this example, put to shame! 

The Swiss have also an institution of deaconesses. It lately held its 
anniversary, when it, by official report, appeared that in the expired year 
there had been an increase in the list of the sisters; and in the house it- 
self three hundred and fifty-one sick had been cared for in addition to 
outside attention. The Swiss in foreign lands care also for their unfor- 
tunate countrymen. No less than five hundred have been sent home 
from Paris to save them from ruin. Similar institutions exist in Havre, 
Marseilles, Cannes, and other cities. 


A PLEASANT BICENTENARY. 

The Waldensian Bicentenary was recently celebrated with very touch- 
ing ceremonies. The Waldenses did not begin their history in Italy 
but in Switzerland, where a monument is dedicated to the struggling 
heroes of 1689. This is a plain obelisk with a marble slab at the bot- 
tom bearing the Waldensian device ‘‘ Lux lucet in tenebris.” After a 
stay of three years in Italy they returned to their native land, and the 
descendants of the heroes erected a monument to them in August last. 
It rises from the blue waves of Lake Leman on the very spot where, two 
hundred years ago, Henry Arnaud and his nine hundred companions sank 
down in prayer before they undertook their dangerous and inconceivably 


bold mountain journey. The number of the Swiss present at the festival 
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was quite equal to that of the Waldenses themselves, and a dense mass 
stood crowding around the neat altar raised on the shore of the lake. 

After an enthusiastic welcome from the few Waldenses still living in 
Geneva came the beautiful Waldensian hymn ‘ Retorno dall’ exilio” — 
the ‘‘ Return from Exile ”—and then other stirring addresses and hymns. 
About two hundred persons sat down at a banquet which sparkled with 
a spirit entoned with devotion, After the toasts came a telegram to 
King Humbert of Italy, when twelve of the brethren crossed the lake to 
make the same adventurous journey across the Monte Cenisio, in the steps 
of their forefathers when wandering into exile. 

The festival in the valleys at a later peridd was of the most heartfelt 
character, and its memories will never vanish from those who were for- 
tunate enough to have a share in it. The fairest of its participators was 
the band of young Waldensian girls in black garb with white hoods and 
collars; and the elderly women were, as always among the Waldenses, in 
the dark garb of sorrow. The houses and cabins were adorned with 
wreaths of flowers, and banners with appropriate devices floated every- 
where. At times the course of the procession was stopped by the unex- 
pected meeting of old friends almost forgotten, but who had returned 
from England or America, from Holland, Norway, and even Brazil, to 
their native valleys to be present on this most memorable occasion. The 
divine service was a veritable jubilee of returned prodigals. The pastor 
from the South American colony read the Scripture lesson, and then came 
Professor Geymonat, of Florence. After him spake Tron, of Venice; 
Longo, of Milan; and Peyrot, of Angrogna. Nearly every speaker al- 
luded to the perilous journey of their forefathers, and dwelt on their 
finally triumphant conflicts. And nearly every speech closed with patri- 
otic allusion to the sympathy and material aid of King Humbert of Italy. 


RUSSIAN TYRANNY. 

The Russian Autocrat is the embodiment of the tyrant. At his com- 
mand the Lutheran Church and pastors in the Baltic Provinces are 
persecuted with increasing fury. The preachers especially are impris- 
oned, and the churches are robbed of their endowments. A Protestant 
preacher of St. Petersburg lately addressed a letter to the minister of 
worship, which will, it is hoped, produce a great effect. He proves con- 
clusively that these persecutions are in the spirit of Jesuitism; contrary to 
the traditions of the Orthodox Church and the true interests of the Rus- 
sian State. Emperor Alexander III. is now practically repeating in his 
own realm a ‘‘ Revocation of the Edict of Nantes ”*—but more odious, be- 
cause it is more hypocritical, than that of Louis XIV. Intoxicated with 
his power, and obeying some reason of State which is a perversion of all 
justice, he violates his sworn faith, and tramples under foot the most sol- 
emn treaties. It is terrible, in this nineteenth century, in an empire called 
Christian and bearing the external garb of civilization, to see an entire 
people subjected to the most frightful religious restraint: for such is 
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the condition of the unfortunate Protestants of the Baltic provinces, 
whose forefathers went thither with the express understanding that they 
would not be molested in their language or their faith. Now there is 
no violence that the agents of the Czar will not commit to enforce them 
to embrace the religion of his Church. 

All means to them are good that will reach their aim. They oppress, 
they intimidate, they bribe. The simplest loyalty of the pastors to their 
Church is held to be a crime, and is punished with spoliation, imprison- 
ment, or exile. The better classes are threatened in their liberty and their 
property. The peasants are prejudiced against the rich, whose land is 
promised to them. The Russians hope by depriving the Lutherans of their 
spiritual guides to turn them from their people and their inherited religion. 

The ignorant and superstitious peasantry of Russia look upon the Czar 
as their great friend and protector before God and man, and in their des- 
titution and persecution they frequently exclaim, ‘‘If the Czar only knew 
it! convinced that then all wrong would be righted. But the Czar does 
know it, and hounds on his minions to continue the persecution—because 
these people are Germans and Protestants; and though in former years 
they were invited to his realm, he now wishes to conquer or ruin them, 
And this czar, how different from his father—who liberated the serfs and 
left a fragrant name behind him! 
























IMPROVEMENTS IN PALESTINE. 

Jerusalem is to have a railroad! Engineers have arrived to make the 
earth-works for the Jerusalem-Jaffa road, which will connect the Holy 
City with the sea, and several are now engaged in the work near Jerusa- 







lem, while another corps is working from Jaffa toward Jerusalem, In a 
little while the shriek of the locomotive will be heard in the Holy Land, 
and the irreverent world will be pressing into the cars to make the run 
up to the Hill of Zion. 

The men who have helped on to make this measure practicable, by sup- 
plying brains and brawn of late to the industrial interests of Palestine, 
are the so-called ‘‘ German Templars,” who now count about eleven hun- 
dred souls in their various settlements. Impelled by religious fervor and 
ey austerity in their assumed work of preparing the land for the second coming 

of the Lord, they have been coming slowly and steadily, from Southern 

Germany mainly, and settling in spots favorable for their vigor and indus- 
¥ try. It has a school-house which will soon be too small to accommodate 
the children. The community near Jaffa now counts over two hundred 
and fifty members, and has increased its district by a new street, on which 
houses are going up. They have also nearly fifty acres of arable land near 
by them well adapted to the culture of the vine, in addition to two hun- 
dred acres now laid out as vineyards, In Sharon, besides a school, they 
have also a Young Men’s Christian Association, counting twenty members. 
The Temple Congregation in Jerusalem has increased to three hundred 
souls, and has just established a branch settlement in Bethlehem. The 
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strongest community is in Haifa, at the base of Carmel—three hundred 
ind sixty-two. These Templars are all Protestant Germans, whose pecul- 
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iar tenet is the immanent second coming of the Saviour. They are mak- 
ing the Mount Carmel a sanitarium for the ‘‘air cure.” They have built i 
on the summit a massive house, with annexes for those who would come 
in the summer from other communities to enjoy fresh air. 












i. BFL RRARY. 


THE SCHOOLS OF HOLLAND. 
The Hollanders are just now busy in the Chambers with a bill for 
reform in the instruction given in the elementary schools, The main 









point at issue with them is the amount of aid that should be given to 





the city schools by the State. This support is now granted only to those 
twenty-five scholars, and teaching according to the 





schools containin 





o 
State programme, with teachers indorsed by the State. There has hith- 
erto been much friction between the Liberals and the Conservatives in 
this matter, and it seems now that a compromise may be attained. The 
minister of instruction took part in the debate favoring the allowance by 
the State, but opposing compulsory education, which he thinks is not yet 







practicable in Holland, 
It is a pleasant sign to see this activity among the phlegmatic Hol- 
landers, and to know that a part of it is the religious phase of popular 






instruction; for there is a growing Radical element even there that 





would make a holocaust of the monument of faith so long preserved intact 





in the higher schools and among the best minds of the country. The 





universities of Holland, and their distinguished instructors, have been like 





a rock of the Protestant faith, and their land has, time and again, been 





the refuge of those persecuted in other lands for their religious convic- 





tions. It is gratifying now to see the descendants of these valiant heroes 






coming to the front in the strife. 










RENAN ANSWERED. 
} 


France continues to be annoyed and tormented witl the materialistic 





and pantheistic tendency of the romance literature of the day. The 





Christian press is doing its best in uttering warning cries, but with ap- 
parently small effect. The Reowe des Deux Mondes contained lately one of 
Renan’s most brilliantly written articles, entitled, ‘‘ Examen de Conscience 






Philosophique,” which was copied in the daily press with flattering 





words, but which met in the Christian journals a complete exposure of 






its hollowness and inconsistency. 
In this essay Renan lays down the categorical assertion that there is 






nothing beyond the visible world, which is governed by eternal and un- 





changeable laws. He says: ‘‘ Our visible world is not ruled by reason. 





God, as he is usually understood—the living, active God, who is at the 





same time a Providence—does not reveal himself therein.” But right in 
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the wake of these words he declares that we must think or dream of the 
endless, without which our world were barren and miserable. Into this 
/ realm of dreams he then relegates all our “illusions” of love, conscience, 
religion, which are a necessity to man, and then he says: ‘‘ Who knows 
whether there may not be, high over all visible things, an eternity of a 
different order, in comparison to which our world may be an atom ?” 
De Pressensé gives a fitting reply to his insane ravings by calling them 
a holiday amusement for the crowd, and covers the whole affair with 
veil of ridicule. But this little war of the pen is simply a symptom of 
the condition of the times, There was lately held in Paris a congress 
for criminal anthropology, at which the criminalists maintained that crime 
is the result of corporal anomalies, according to which certain individuals 
must necessarily be criminals, and that society has, therefore, no right to 


; 
° punish their crimes; and thus with a genuine composure they looked into 
the face of such statistics as these, that are causing the greatest trouble 
to the men of plain common sense; namely: 

There were in 1886 over six thousand less marriages in France than in 

1887, while there were nearly two thousand more divorces. In the De- 

partment of the Seine there was one divorce for each four hundred fami- 

lies. The birth-rate has gone back well-nigh twenty thousand, and, since 

1884, the receding current has been on the increase. There are nearly 

as one hundred and fifty thousand less children now than four years ago. 
‘ But illegitimate births are on the increase—in the same Department the 


ratio was twenty-five per cent. 


THE LAST WORD OF RATIONALISM. 

Rationalism in Europe is receiving just now some very heavy blows 
from ‘‘ Caveo,” a nom de plume, who puts his philosophy in terms so plain 
that he who runs may read, He says: ‘‘ All religionists have taught that 
God has spoken to man. They have claimed for themselves superior 
light, and have presented themselves as given by revelation.” 

Rationalism thinks otherwise. It believes that God is mute, and that 
he has left to human reason the task of discovering the truth by its own 
powers. For the rationalist God reveals himself in the works of creation. 
He is reflected, so to say, in our own faculties, and it is there that we 
contemplate the majesty of his attributes. Buddha, Confucius, Moham- 
med, Moses, and Jesus Christ were simply eminent men, more than oth- 
sel ers intoxicated with God, and whose superior religious genius has known 
iF how to speak of divinity with a greater elevation of view and a more ver- 
itable consciousness of his perfections. These great men cannot have a 
sovereign authority. They surpassed their contemporaries, they have an- 
ticipated the ages. In their turn they will be surpassed by others in the 
onward march of humanity toward higher lights than theirs. 

With these confessions, then, there is for rationalism no absolute truth, 
no religious certitude. The truth of to-day will no longer be the truth 
of to-morrow. The faiths that have raised the enthusiasm of past ages, 
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and given birth to the heroism of martyrs, were only illusions, and sove- 
reign wisdom consists only in doubt. One cannot say that God is not, 
nor can one say that he is. One cannot affirm the immortality of the soul, 
nor can one absolutely deny it. This is, then, for the moment, the bal- 
ance of a philosophical conscience—the last word of rationalism. 

With such affirmations, or rather with such absence of aflirmations, 
one dries up the very sources of life, and puts an end to the great inspira- 
tions of the human soul! If God is a perpetual becoming, or a mirage that 
ever flees from me, I will leave this vaporous God in the clouds whence 
he cannot issue, and, instead of living in him and for him, I shall shut 
myself up in a repulsive egoism., Rationalism, if it could ever govern as 
a master, would compromise the future of humanity. Religion has some- 
times begotten crimes—rationalism would provoke a universal suicide. 


A NEW BOOK. 

In Germany the book of the hour is entitled, The Social Significance 
of the Evangelical Church of the Present. It is by Guido Wiichter, and 
from a Leipsic press. With an incisive tone, and not seldom humorous, 
the author lays bare the evils of the period, and shows how, in his opin- 
ion, a cure may be applied from the inner life of the Church. He deems 
this the duty and the opportunity of the evangelical Church, properly 
so called, because it is comparatively free from the trammels of the 
State, and best qualified, therefore, to take up the matter with a free 
lance. The author maintains that all external strength for material alle- 
viation of social evils must proceed from a moral renovation of the na- 
tion, which is only to be obtained on a religious and churchly platform. 

The procedure of the book is, that in the introduction the evangelical 
Church and the Social Question are considered in their respective rela- 
tions to each other. Then the contents are grouped in three parts. The 
first treats of the social question within the Church ; and first of its present 
organization and of the external relations of the pastor, and the limits of 
his spiritual field of labor—of his general social position and political ac- 
tivity. The second part takes up the direct social activity of the evangel- 
ical Church, and its general social task as effected by the sermon, the re- 
ligious care of souls, Church discipline, the Sabbath and Church festivals, 
the care of the poor, and the mission work at home and abroad. In the 
third part the author treats of the position of the Church to the remain- 
ing refining and civilizing influences that it may permeate and modify; 
namely, the family, in marriage and all its relations, education in all its 
phases, and especially the duty of the school as an assistant to the Church. 
Then follow the questions of labor in all their varied phases; then the 
State in the matter of social reform, and especially its duty toward the 
terrible social evil of the period; and, finally, suggestions for the more 
direct culture of society by associations of science and art. A rich table 
of contents ! 
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PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


CrvILizATION is a study. Is it under law, or is it the accidental result of 
forces that, turned in another way, would precipitate nations into bar- 
barism ? Is it the product of influences operating in a miscellaneous and 
hap-hazard manner, or are they under the control of a power ever working 
for the great end, and accomplishing it among a people susceptible of im 

provement and alive to possibilities? Great national movements that sud- 
denly change the conditions of races or nations—are they those of divine 
ordaining, or are they to be credited to human ingenuity and the benevo- 
lent designs of mankind? In all resultant facts of the world’s activity we 
must recognize God and man as co-operating agencies; but this recogni- 
tion is not a solution of the problem: it is little more than a statement of 
it. In what proportion these agencies co-operate, or to what extent they 
are manifest, or by what laws they are governed, are the profounder as- 
pects of the historical movement. We observe the movement; but what 
underlying principle is governing it, or who initiated it, and how long it 
will continue are not readily stated. We note the great results and the 
differences of one age from another; but it is not easy to establish that a 
particular principle produced one age and a very different principle pro- 
duced another, and yet hold that one principle, operating throughout all 
ages, produced the successive forms and manifestations known to us 
through written history. If we attribute civilization to the intellectual 
spirit, we must account for the decadence of intellectual nations; if we say 
the scientific law of the survival of the fittest explains the progress of the 
world, we must account for degraded nations which, in spite of the law, 
have held on to time without relaxing their grip; if we say the art-loving 
impulse is at the bottom of all national glory then the decay of Mexico 
with its architecture and of Greece with its sculpture makes a trouble- 
some problem for the theorist; if other theorists insist that the religious 
principle is the explanation of nations, civilizations, and all history, with 
its varied content of change of order and disorder, and withal of progress, 
we are tempted to acquiesce; but just how religion in its monotheistic, 
polytheistic, and Messianic aspects has operated upon inert nations, 
touched and quickened some into life and overturned and extinguished 
others, is an enchanting study, full of reward for those who will prosecute 
it in the spirit of a philosopher and with the devoutness of a theologian. 
Explained or unexplainable, civilization is the product of law, of the 
invisible law of the Almighty, and of the progressive spirit of mankind 


and is as inevitable as the recurrence of the seasons or the revolution of 
the planets. It is the goal of human history; and, though centuries of 
time may be required, and chaotic conditions may alternate with orderly 
processes, the end of all active or latent forces will be the civilization of the 
world. In regular order barbarism, slavery, oppression, ignorance, and 
calamity will disappear, leaving the earth a fruitful field and man in har- 
mony with righteousness, and the enjoyer of liberty. Herbert Spencer, 
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believing in the outcome, declares it will be the result of the natural 
evanescence of evil; but evil does not naturally evanesce. God and man 
are united against it, and together will celebrate its extinction. 

The archeologist is the unique servant of history. He is eclipsing 
the geologist, the chemist, and the naturalist, who, whenever they have 
spoken to the earth, have been answered by facts, laws, and systems that, 
constructed into sciences, have entered into the world’s knowledge and 
guided it in further aspiration and achievement. Archeology, no less 
scientific in method, is more vitally related to history, and is searching 
the underground records of cities and nations for confirmation and elab- 
oration of the scanty literature that survived their wreck and burial. 
Greece is a prolific field for the antiquarian, rewarding him with historic 
treasures wherever he chooses to excavate, whether in plain or mountain, 
in the interior or by the sea-shore. At this time Delphi, the site of 
Apollo’s temple, is the objective point of the student, and preparations 
are making for a most thorough examination of the remains of the ancient 
city known to be buried beneath the village of Kastri. The discoveries 
at this point will revive an interest in classical literature and illuminate 
the religious customs of the most intelligent and esthetical people of the 
antichristian world. Egypt is equally an interesting country for the 
historian and the archeologist. Herodotus, Pliny, and Strabo speak of 
a canal dug by the Israelites, and mention in particular that it was useful 
in conducting the surplus waters of the Nile to a lake over four hundred 
miles in circumference, and producing meteorological changes that con- 
tributed to the welfare of the country. Surviving for four thousand 
years, the canal has been doing its friendly offices for Egypt, the people, 
meanwhile, not knowing who built it, except that a tradition attributed 
it to Joseph, the prime minister of Pharaoh, and making no effort to as- 
certain its history. Within eight years it has been surveyed, the lake 
examined, the country studied, and the conclusion is that it was built by 
Joseph, and is a monument of his sagacity and statesmanship. In a visit 
to that country a few years ago we saw what, according to tradition, was 
a wall of one of the warehouses of Joseph, built for the storage of corn 
against the years of famine. Thus, little by little, some Old Testament 
history has confirmation in the discoveries of the nineteenth century. 
Nor is the New World, particularly Mexico and the Central American 
States, barren of evidences of an ancient civilization that, when profoundly 
studied, may certify to its kindredship with some of the early Asiatic or 
Egyptian institutions and governments. American scholars, eager enough 
to go to Babylon or Athens, are too negligent of countries quite as rich in 
archeological promises as the classical fields of antiquity, and situated 
within easy reach by railroad or steamer. Recently Guatemala and 
Mexico have responded to the archeologist with a disclosure of old paved 
roads, ruined cities, pyramidal houses, sculptured figures, bronze lamps, 
and an architecture that points to a scientific civilization. Much of what 
was found was suggestive of Egyptian styles and customs. Let the arche- 
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ologist continue; he will prove history where it needs proof, and make 
history where it has been unwritten; and in the end he will solve the 
enigma of historians: the relation of the one hemisphere to the other. 

The world has underestimated China because it has been persistent in 
underestimating itself. With a vast population of nearly four hundred 
millions; with natural resources equal to those of any country in Asia; 
with a long sea-coast prophetic of commercial possibilities; with a cli 
mate as favorable to longevity and enterprise as that of any other coun- 
try on the globe, and quite as well situated, geographically, as the United 
States, China might soon bound into greatness, and rank with the superior 
nations. If it would, it might be the controlling power of the continent, 
The reasons for delay are not external but internal. The ancestral spirit, 
which has ever turned the thought of the people backward; the belief 
that the Flowery Kingdom was established by the gods and that it would 
exist forever; and the self-satisfaction that was perpetuated from genera- 
tion to generation, operated against all change, checked all ambition, and 
lethargized both the government and people. At last, however, a new 
idea has broken through the crust of centuries and entered into the liv- 
ing thought of the kingdom. The gods, Confucius, the Chinese wall, 
and the conservatism of the fathers are losing their hold upon the younger 
race now in power, and, indeed, upon the people at large. China is learn- 
ing of Occidental greatness, and is imbibing the secret of national devel- 
ypment. The school is the center of the new movement; universities in 
which Occidental sciences are taught have been established; and the 
native scholar is demanding conformity to modern systems and modern 
ideas of life. The military spirit, which has quickened all nations, has 
seized the rulers, and they have resolved upon and are supporting a mili- 
tary establishment of a million men, and are providing a large and 
efficient navy. Internal improvements, including railroads, telegraphs, 
canals, and all the appliances of civilized countries, are in process of 
adoption, giving idle hands something to do, and invigorating the peo- 
ple with the progressive spirit of the present century. Christianity, too, 
is playing its part in the transformation, quietly but systematically under- 
mining faith in the institutions of idolatry, lodging the thought of the 
Messianic religion in the public mind, and introducing agencies for evan- 
gelization that, under divine providence, will not be allowed to fail. 
Religious persecution, still a probability in that land, and legal opposition 
to the presence of the American in retaliation for American restriction 
upon Chinese immigration to our shores, may stay for a time the progress 
of Christian civilization; but in spite of obstacles the upheaval will go on 
until the overthrow of paganism will be accomplished. Whether reju- 
venated by scholarship, quickened into fraternal relations with the world 
by the military contagion, or fashioned into a Christian civilization -by 
the all-powerful forces of the true religion, China is to be congratulated 
on these initial steps, and should be assisted out of its great darkness into 
the light that shines from the eternal throne. 
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The inventive faculty of man was never in more lively exercise than it 
is at the present time. This is a day of ideas, and the old or unsuitable 
apparatus of a former period must give way to something new; something 
simpler in construction, and wider in the range of its utility. We may 
admire the skill that constructed an Assyrian war-chariot or battering- 
ram, the pharmaceutical knowledge that in Egypt devised successful em- 
balmment of the dead, the art of the Phenician in extracting dye from a 
fish’s mouth, and the chemical ingenuity of the Rome of the Cesars that 
provided imperishable colors for palace and capital; but none of these 
things will compare for utility with the Gatling gun, the mower, the 
reaper, the sewing-machine, the thread-cutting machine, the submarine 
telegraph, the steamship, the locomotive, the telephone, the phonograph, 
the printing-press, and the photographic camera of the nineteenth century, 
In minor inventions, such as the making of pressed glass, and paper from 
wood-pulp, and wood-carving, steel-engraving, electric light, lucifer 
matches, and perfumes, the list is exhaustless, showing the superiority of 
the moderns over the ancients, and that the chief end of these is to reduce 
labor to a minimum, and afford mankind time for intellectual and relig- 
ious development. The latest invention in printing is the autostereotypic 
process, by which books and papers may be reprinted from stereotype 
plates obtained from the original, a process now in use in Switzerland, 
and which, adopted every-where, will again revolutionize the printer’s art. 
The majority of inventors are men, but it is worth noting that since 1790 
at least twenty-five hundred women have obtained patents from Washing- 
ton for their artistic inventions, many of them being useful, and display- 
ing a scientific ability that is suggestive of further successes in the domain 
of matter. To be sure, every inventor is not of the first rank, as every 
discoverer or scientist is not a giant or a revealer of great secrets. One 
astronomer will discover an asteroid, another a planet. One inventor will 
proclaim something new in mowing or horse-shoeing; another will give the 
world an ocean cable or a phonograph; but, with these divergencies in 
value, inventions are in progress and serving a purpose that the race ap- 
preciates. The outcome is the subordination of matter to the influence 
of mind and the service of humanity. In the olden time the inventive 
spirit was largely engaged in the science of idolatry or oppression, images 
and instruments of torture being the chief products; hence an inventor 
was limited in his operations and rendered little of permanent value to 
the race, That inventions were once denounced in the biblical period is 
proof that they rather corrupted than elevated the people, and turned 
their thoughts away from benevolence and religion. In these times the 
inventor ranks with the discoverer and the benefactor, obtaining recogni- 
tion from his government and from all peoples, provided he has added to 
man’s capabilities for improvement, relieved lim of exacting labors, and 
furnished him a new agent for his prosperity and happiness. 
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SPIRIT OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


When one finds a telling paper on the suppression of intemperance, in a 
review or magazine devoted to ethical and religious discussions, it causes 
no surprise, because that question has rooted itself in the Christian con- 
science, and naturally finds a place in such periodicals. But when one 
stumbles on such a paper in a review which is characteristically literary, 
he accepts it as evidence that the intellect of the times is beginning to 
perceive the need of doing something to reform the drinking habits of 
the people. Hence the temperance reformer will be pleased to find a 
paper of uncommon pith and merit in the Contemporary Review for 
October, entitled, *‘ The Ethics of the Drink Habit,” written by a man 
who says of himself, ‘‘ I have come through the valley of the shadow into 
which I ventured with a light heart, and those who know me might 
point and say what was said of a giant, ‘There is the man who has been 
in hell.’ Through the dim and sordid Inferno I moved as in a trance 
for awhile, and that is what makes me so discontented with the peculiar 
ethics of society which bows down before the concocter of drinks and 
spurns the lost one whom drink seizes.” This writer paints a thrilling 
which reminds one of De Quincey’s Con- 


picture of ‘the drink habit,’ 
fessions of an Opium Eater, in that, though lacking that writer’s graces 
of style, it yet brings out, with thrilling distinctness, the effects of the 
kindred vice of drunkenness, as experienced by one of its victims. It 
also treats, with burning irony, of the social and political honors often 
conferred on rich distillers and brewers, and of those legislators who 
gloat over the millions paid into the public exchequer for licensing this 
‘*state-protected vice.” Singularly enough, this writer underrates the 
potency of law to fight this vice out of existence, thinking it may be up- 
rooted by individual effort to keep the many from falling into it, and to 
pluck out of the horrible pit those already fallen. He would have shown 
higher wisdom had he insisted on both prohibitory law and personal effort. 
In another paper, on our ‘‘ State Legislatures,” the Contemporary strongly 
defends the right of prohibition by constitutional amendments, because 
(1) the sale of liquors involves public and social interests; (2) it is a ques- 
tion which commends itself to the comprehension and convictions of 
ordinary citizens; (3) it is of sufficient importance to be determined by 
the direct authority of the people; and (4) itis a matter which the wel 
fare of society requires should be made more stable than ordinary stat- 
utes. Thus, in these two papers, the Contemporary indicates at least the 
birth of sound opinion in the British literary world on the temperance 
question, which is, perhaps, the vital question of the hour. The drift 
of thought on this question among American thinkers is forcibly set forth 
in Our Day for October, which contains Joseph Cook’s views on ‘* The 
Sunday and the Saloon as Rivals.” Its key-note is in this pregnant sen- 
tence, ‘‘ The citadel of lawlessness in the American Republic is the Sun- 
day saloon.” He proves the saloon to be, in most of our States and 
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cities, sovereign in politics, and that in most of our great muncipalities 
the saloon is now stabbing Sunday, ‘‘ the white angel,” in the back. He 
contends that to prevent Sunday lawlessness tle churches must carry 
Christianity to the masses by supporting law and order leagues, inasmuch 
as ‘‘ bondage to bummers is the broad road to barbarism.” 


The Fortnightly Review for October has: 1. ‘‘The Labor Problem;” 
2. ‘* Plain Words on the Woman Question;” 3. ‘‘ The Armed Strength of 
France in 1889;” 4. ‘* Progress in China;” 5. ‘‘Some of Balzac’s Minor 
Pieces; ” 6. ** Eastern Women;” 7. ‘‘ In the Forests of Navarre and Ara- 
gon;” 8. ‘*Last Days of the Ottoman Empire;” 9. ‘‘ African Develop- 
The first of these 
papers, by D. F. Schloss, commends itself to students of social science. 


, 


ment: the Soudan;” 10. ‘* Russian Characteristics.’ 


Starting with an appalling picture of the distress of the laborers and of 
the loss of capital caused by the London dock workmen, its writer claims 
that the strike calls for very serious attention to the necessity of a fairer 
distribution of profits between labor and capital. He contends for the 
principle of giving employees a percentage of profits in ad«ition to liberal 
wages, and shows by several striking examples that so far as this prin- 
ciple has been adopted it has worked beneficially to all parties. It has 
satisfied workmen, and made them so much more industrious and efficient 
that business has yielded larger profits and enabled capitalists to pay labor 
a bonus without diminishing their own dividends, He concludes by claim- 
ing, with some force, that profit-sharing is destined to give labor-strikes 


their death blow ! 


The fourth paper, by R. 8S. Gundy, is a luminous 
setting forth of current facts which prove that the venerable Chinese 
empire is waking from its age-long slumber and preparing to clothe it- 
self in the garments of modern civilization. It is creating a formidable 
navy, with a fine mercantile fleet for its coast and river trade; a railway 
system is begun; the electric telegraph exists; cotton and silk mills are 
to be built; her vast mines of gold, silver, copper, and coal are to be de- 
veloped; her tea trade is being pushed; migration to her outlying prov- 
inces is being encouraged, and, in short, this vast old empire is giving 
signs of self-adaptation to the conditions of this progressive age. How 
important, therefore, it is for the Churches to make renewed efforts to 
give this ancient people the Gospel, without which their material progress 
will fail to yield its richest fruits. The eighth paper, by John Walsh, 
claims that the Ottoman empire is so financially and morally rotten, so 
lacking in national spirit and in fidelity to the faith of Islam, that it lives 
only by sufferance of the great nations of Europe. It contends that if 
England would consent to let Russia occupy Constantinople, would her- 
self annex Crete, occupy Gallipoli, and keep Egypt as her possession; if 
Greece would annex parts of Anatolia and Macedonia with the whole of 
Albania; and Austria take Servia for her share of the spoil; the Sultan, 
with his Turks, would be obliged to cross the*Bosphorus, the old Arabian 
caliphate be revived, and the dominion of the Turk be brought to an 
inglorious end. All this makes very interesting reading; but it is, after 
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all, only pen-and-ink statesmanship based on the immoral adage that 
might makes right. Nevertheless, it illustrates the thought of the times, 
which may be unconscious prophecy. Who knows! 

The Contemporary Review for October has: 1. **The Triple Alliance 
and Italy’s Place in It;” 2. ‘‘Cheap Missionaries and Missionary Educa- 
tion;” 3. ‘* The Latest Life of Steele;” 4. ‘* Two Years of Naval Maneuv- 
ers;’’ 5. ** Ethics of the Drink Question;” 6. ** American State Legisla- 
tures;” 7. ‘Small Latin and Less Greek;” 8. ‘‘ Our Great Philosopher; ” 
9. ‘‘Is a Soldier's Life Worth Living?” 10. **The Irish University 
Question.” The first of these papers attempts to prove that Italian states- 
men, in entering the Triple Alliance and in grasping territory in Africa, 
perpetrated political blunders which, by involving the nation in crushing 
taxation, put its future in imminent peril. In the second paper Principal 
Miller defends the policy which establishes educational institutions in 
heathen lands in connection with preaching the Gospel, against the criti 
cisms of Mr. Meredith Townsend on missionary work in India. He rightly 
contends that the Christian educator and the preaching evangelist are 
both necessary to the speedy Christianization of that great country. The 
sixth article, by Albert Shaw, LL.D.. is of special interest to American 
readers because it treats judicially and intelligently of ‘‘ the methods and 
conditions of legislation and of certain matters affecting the initiation and 


” in our State Legislatures. It is a condensed *‘com- 


assimilation of laws, 
parative study of constitutions and legislation in the United States.” 
The seventh paper, by H. Arthur Kennedy, is directed against the recent 
craze which, because of certain classical, legal, and theological phases 
found in Shakespeare’s plays, sought to transfer the laurel from his to 
Bacon’s brow. Such prodigious learning, it was said, was impossible to 
Shakespeare’s limited opportunities. But Mr. Kennedy, after a pretty 
thorough analysis of such phrases and an inquiry into the prevalence of 
translations of the classics in the Elizabethan age, finds nothing more in 
them than Shakespeare, with an ordinary English education, and his 
marvelous capacity for assimilating the thoughts of others, might have 
learned from these existing translations of the Greek and Latin classics. 
Hence he argues that Ben Jonson was only speaking the truth when he 
credited him with only ‘‘small Latin and less Greek.” It was not pro- 
found scholarship, but matchless genius, that gave Shakespeare his pre- 
eminence as a poet and dramatist. Nature more than culture made him 
a ‘‘myriad-minded man.” 


The Nineteenth Century for October treats of: 1. ‘‘The Attack on the 
Native States of India;” 2. “The Universities in Contact with the 
People; ” 3. ‘‘Rome in 1889;” 4. “Journal of de Marie Bashkirtseff;” 
5. ‘‘A Résumé of the Irish Land Problem;” 6. ‘‘ The Comparative In- 
sensibility of Animals to Pain;” 7. ‘‘On Some War Songs of Europe ; ” 
8. ‘‘Old Country Houses;” 9. ‘‘ Mental and Physical Training of Chil- 
dren;” 10. “Lady Toad;” 11. ‘* The City of Shidé;” 12. “ Water 
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Poachers;” 13. ‘‘ The Middle Class and New Liberalism.” Of these 
excellent papers we note, as of special interest to our readers, the second, 
in which J. Curton Coliins gives the history of a movement, begun some 
fourteen, years ago by the University of Cambridge, to impart the benefits 
of higher education to the working classes and to young persons engaged 
in business during the day. A curriculum of study was prepared, lect- 
ures provided, examiners appointed, certificates awarded, associations 
organized to provide funds and lecture halls, and a plan adopted by 
which local leeture centers could be affiliated with the universities. The 
success of this movement has been very marked, not less than twenty-six 
thousand persons having been greatly benefited by it. We are glad to 
learn that the managers of our Chautauqua reading circles have planned 
to expand their circles into lecture centers, and thus to bring them into 
affiliation with our colleges. The sixth article, by Dr. W. Collier, taking 
as its basis the facts that the brain is the source of pain, that sensibility 
to pain is in proportion to brain and nerve activity, and that in animals 
the brain and nervous system are jess developed than in man, reaches 
the conclusion that the lower animals are far less sensitive to pain than 
human beings. He justly regards this as an evidence of the beneficence 
of the Creator. In the ninth article, which is by a daughter of Professor 
Huxley, parents and educators will find valuable suggestions respecting 
the education and training of children. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra for October discusses: 1. ‘‘ The Future in College 
Work;” 2. ‘‘The Idea of Law in Christology; ” 3. ‘‘ The Book of Esther 
and the Palace of Ahasuerus:” 4. ‘ The Genesis of the Oxford Movement 
of 1883;” 5. ‘‘The Philosophy of Perception;” 6. ‘‘The Affinity of 
Science for Christianity.” The first of these papers, by the Hon. J. D. 
Cox, contains suggestions respecting the methods of instruction best fitted 
to produce thoroughly educated men in our ‘ smaller colleges.” It is of 
value to every friend of higher education. The second paper, by Professor 


. E. H. Johnson, discusses with remarkable acuteness and rare logical ability 


the relation of the divine to the human side of our Lord’s nature. But 
after reading it carefully one rises from its perusal, not with clear concep- 
tions of the union of the divine with the human ip Christ, but more 
deeply convinced than ever that there is a mystery in the incarnation 
which human examination cannot fathom. Discussion, however profound, 
only serves to make its darkness visible. The third article is by M. Dieu- 
lafoy, whose excavations at Susa show how minutely correct the Book 
of Esther is in its descriptions of ‘‘ Shushan the palace,” and of the dress 
and customs of the period to which the history of Esther belongs, It 
adds another evidence of the truth of biblical history to the many which 
modern explorers have dug from the ruins of the past. In the fifth paper 
Professor Day writes with philosophic accuracy, nice discrimination, and 
depth of insight on a question which is interesting to every reflective 
mind, The key-note of his paper is, that ‘‘ we are conscious of perceiving. 
. - - Perception is the object of consciousness; it is, therefore, not iden- 
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tical with consciousness.” The seventh paper, by Professor Wright, de 
fends the claim of Christianity to a place among the inductive scienc.s 
because it rests on facts which demand scientific proof, and because it 
‘‘ submits itself to a remarkable series of inductive verifications,” This 
paper is happily conceived ; its points are lucidly put and ably maintained, 
Taken as a whole, this number of the Bibliotheca amply sustains its high 


reputation, 


The Presbyterian Review for October contains: 1. Dr. Schaff’s “ Reasons 
for the Revision of the Westminster Confession of Faith; 2. Prof. J. De 
Witt’s Argument against Revision; 3. A suggestive paper by Dr. A. Gos- 
man on ‘*‘Churchly, Christian, and Scriptural Modes of Ethical Work;” 
4. A lucid article on ‘‘ the Atonement,” by Prof. R. B. Welch; 5. A plea for 
the establishment of ‘‘the female diaconate ” in the Presbyterian Church, 
Dr. B. B. Warfield, in the Editorial Department, strongly opposes the revis- 
ion of the Westminster Creed, and insists that the formula which requires 
its ministers and office*bearers to accept, not all the words, but only the 
system of doctrine contained in the creed, ought to satisfy all who are really 
Calvinists. Probably the whole argument, pro and con, on the revision 
question is contained in the above-named papers of Professors Warfield, 
De Witt, and Schaff. The knot of the controversy among our Presbyterian 
brethren is the tolerably obvious fact that Calvinism as a system of doctrine 
has lost its hold on the convictions of very many among both their clergy 
and laity. The Arminian system, slightly modified perhaps, is likely to 
supersede it in a short time. One regrets that division of opinion among 
the editors and supporters of this very ably conducted review has brought 
it to the end of its career. It is to be hoped that the God of all peace 
will guide our Presbyterian brethren to a right and peaceful conclusion 
respecting the creed, from which both the intellect and heart of the mod 
ern Christian world justly recoils. 


Christian Thought for October has: 1. ‘*The Necessity of Faith;” 
2. **Woman’s Work in the Modern Church;” 3. ‘‘Remarks on the 
Previous Paper;” 4. ‘‘Is there any Other Science than Physical Science: 
If so, What and Why ?7—A Symposium;” 5. ‘‘ American Institute of 
Christian Philosophy—What is It?” 6. “ The Cash Value of Conscience; ” 
7. ‘*Men’s Inheritance in the Sabbath;” 8. ‘‘ No Substitute for Chris 
tianity;” 9. ‘‘ Views and Reviews.” Of these papers we note as of 
special value the second, in which Jane M. Bancroft, after glancing at the 
diaconate of women in the Eastern and Latin Churches, gives a succinct 
statement of the modern movement for restoring the order of deaconess 
in the Christian Church. seginning withthe Kaiserswerth Mother-house, 
she traces its progress from Europe to America. This mode of woman’s 
work promises great results to Protestant Christianity. The paper on the 
‘**Cash Value of Conscience,” by Mr. G. M. Powell, is a timely and caustic 
criticism on the ethical corruption which has wormed its slimy way inte 


the business life of the country. It is justly severe on the sins of cor 
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porate bodies, and convincingly clear that ethical rectitude has an inex- 
pressibly higher cash value in the end than the more cunningly devised 





rascality. 












Our Day for October discusses: 1. ‘Prospects of Unitarianism in 
Japan;” 2. ‘* National Defense Against Ultramontanism;” 38. ‘* Educa- 
tional Ideals in Miss Brigham’s Life;” 4. ‘* French Canadian Romanists 
in New England;” 5. ‘‘ Industrial Schools in Missions;” 6, ‘‘ Boston 
Hymn;” 7. *‘ Boston Monday Lectures;” 8. ‘* Robert Elsmere’s Succes- 
sor.” Our Day is a vigorous assailant of the evils of the hour. Its atti- 
tude against Romanism deserves especial commendation. It recognizes the 
deadly power of that Jesuitically governed organization, and in trumpet 
tones bids every American patriot watch its subtle political movements. 
Through its control of the consciences of superstitious Catholic voters 
that hierarchy is striving to determine elections, to shape public law, to 
destroy our common-school system, and to secure such State recognition 
for itself as will enable it to live on the money of the State. The second, 
fourth and seventh of the above articles merit the thoughtful considera- 
tion of every American Protestant. } 


















The American Catholic Quarterly Review for November treats of: 
1. ‘*The Struggle for Christian Schools in France;” 2. ‘‘ The First 
Christian Northmen in America;” 3. ‘‘ The Holy See and the Gentiles; ” 
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4, ‘* The Uniate Catholics in Russia; ” 5. ‘‘ The Relation of the Church to 
Human Progress;” 6. ‘‘ The Relativity of our Knowledge;” 7. ‘‘ Mont 
St. Michel;” & “ Will the Pope Leave Rome?” 9. ‘*The Columbus 














Centenary of 1892;” 10. ‘‘The Faculty of the Catholic University; ” él 
11. ‘‘Giordano Bruno ;” 12. ‘‘In Memoriam — Monsignor Corcoran.” ie 
There is an aggressive spirit in this Review which indicates a conscious- fai 
ness in its conductors that American Romanism must fight vigorously or 






be overcome by that awakening, already begun, of American Protestants ‘ 






to a perception of the deadly hostility of its Jesuitically guided hierarchy 








to their form of government. Forecasting, it may be, that their plans 






are destined to ultimate defeat, they write as armies are apt to fight 






when in desperate circumstances. Our space compels us to limit notice 
of its papers to the fifth one, which treats of ‘‘ The Relation of the Church 
to Human Progress.” Its writer draws a picture of the Catholic Church 
as it was in the Middle Ages and in the era of the Reformation, which 
shows that in those epochs its clergy of all grades were shamefully cor- 
rupt, and its laity, from the noble to the peasant, generally given to the 
lowest vices. No Protestant ever charged more wickedness on the Cath- 
olic Church than Dr. H. A. Brasen concedes in this paper. He uses these 
facts as a background to the better state of piety and morals existing in 
his Church to-day, which he claims as evidence that she is progressing. 
















But what a boomerang his concession is seen to be when one remembers 
that during those times of almost universal wickedness Rome held the in- 
tellect and conscience of Europe under her control! She made Europe 
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what it then was. And if she is to-day better fitted to guide men than in 
her shameful past, she is largely indebted for her improvement to the in- 
fluence of Protestantism, which, in spite of herself, has given light and 
moral aspirations to her followers. When Protestantism bends its forces 
anew to the evangelization of her people, who are better than their priestly 
leaders, she may be quickened into a new life which may yet make her a 
power for good among the nations. 

The Theological Monthly for October has: 1. ‘‘ Definitions Wanted;” 
2. ‘*The Epistle to the Ephesians Self Interpreted;” 3. ‘‘ The Ques- 
tion of Inspiration;” 4. ‘‘ Demoniacal Possession;” 5. ‘‘ David’s Golden 
Psalm ;”’ 6. ‘* The Choice of Moses.” In the first of these papers James 
McCann critically and acutely examines the inaccurate but prevalent deti- 
nitions of the words knowledge, agnosticism, causation, nature, laws of 
nature, order of nature, and evolution. In the second the editor illus- 
trates the self-interpretative effect of displaying the text of Scripture on 
the principle of grammatical analysis—a novel but suggestive article. In 
the third paper Professor Watts, having in a previous article determined 
the estimate of the Old Testament writers entertained by our Lord and his 
apostles, discusses the task, the native qualifications, and the culture of 
the writers of the New Testament. He next inquires into the views they 
entertained regarding their relation to the inspiring Spirit, and of his 
actuating energy. He then finds them claiming that the record they made 
was divinely determined in its form and manner, in its language as well 
as itsthought. His conclusion, logically reached, is, that “ the rejection 
of the doctrine that the Scriptures are the offspring of an inspiration 
which determined the sacred writers in the choice of the language they 
employed, involves logically the rejection of the Bible as the word of 
God.” The professor ‘‘spurns with holy aversion the faith-subverting 
theories of the newer criticism.” This monthly is able and orthodox. 

The Century for November is at its best. Among its more thoughtful 
papers one notes ‘‘ The Problems of Modern Society,” by W. C. Langdon; 
‘* The Newness,” by Robert Carter, and ‘*‘ Prohibition by Law or Consti- 
tution,” by the editor. Its principal illustrated articles are ‘‘ The Auto- 
biography of Joseph Jefferson;”’ ‘* Street Life in Madrid;” ‘‘ The Grolier 
Club;” ‘‘ Adventures in Eastern Siberia,’ and Mark Twain’s ‘‘ Cornec- 
ticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court.” The Century informs, amuses, 
and instructs, catering judiciously for all classes of readers. 


The Forum for November has eleven valuable papers; to wit: 1. ‘* Amer- 
ican Rights in Behring Sea;” 2. ‘‘ Public Opinion and the Civil Serv- 
ice;” 3. ‘* Modern Claims Upon the Pulpit;” 4. ‘‘The Owners of the 
United States; 5. ‘‘ Industrial Co-operation in England;” 6. ‘‘ Munici- 
pal Control of Gas-works;” 7. ‘‘ The Cost of Universities;” 8. ‘‘ Wendell 
Phillips as an Orator;” 9. ‘‘ Requirements for National Defense;” 
10. ‘‘The Domain of Romance;” 11. ‘‘Types of American Women.” 
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Of these very able articles the first, second, and ninth commend them- 
selves to students of political questions; the fourth and fifth touch points 
of importance to sociologists; the sixth discusses a matter relating to 
municipal governments. General readers will be more or less interested 
in all the others. The Chautauquan for November appears in the stately 
guise of a monthly magazine. It is edited with rare taste and great ability, 
Though specially designed to meet the needs of the Chautauqua Literary 
Circle, the literary worth of its articles, the amazing variety of its topics, 
its high moral tone, and the polished vigor of its style commend it to all 
classes of intelligent readers, We note that its accomplished editor, Dr. 
Flood, is sound in his views of the higher criticism, albeit, in apologizing 
for professedly orthodox critics who ‘* seem disposed to accept the theories 
of rationalists,” he fails to note the assured fact that such men, by seem- 
ing to favor rationalism, are often more influential in begetting doubt in 
unsophisticated minds than outspoken rationalists themselves, A sug- 
gestion from the pen is often more destructive of other men’s faith than 
a volume from Kuenen or Renan.——The Andover Review has: 1. ‘‘ The 
Minister's Study of the Old Testament;” 2. ‘‘ The Problem of the Modern 
City Church;” 3. ‘‘One Aspect of Spenser’s Faerie Queene;” 4. ‘‘ The 
Aberrations of Democracy;” 5. ‘*A Doctrinal Test as a Condition of 
Church Membership;” 7, ‘‘ Editorial.”——The Church Review treats 
of: 1. ‘Revelation and Discovery;” 2. ‘‘Should the General Conven- 
tion Set Forth a Course of Study for Sunday-schools?” 3. “Voice of 
the Church on Episcopal Ordination ;” 4. ‘Prayers for the Dead;” 
5. ‘*Should our Church Name be Changed ?” 6. ‘‘ Our Church Name 
Should be Changed;” 7. ‘‘ Freemasonry and the Roman Church;” 
8. ‘Roman Church Against Secret Societies,” 9. ‘‘ Bishop Kingdon 
on Confirmation;” 10. ‘‘ How the Church may Retain her Hold upon 
Young Men;” 11, Another Voice for Reunion.”.——The African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church Review has eleven papers—literary, scientific, legal, 
philosophical, educational, and religious. Its Miscellany contains a 
noteworthy address to a literary society by Frederick Douglas, in which, 
after discussing the present status of the Negro in the Southern States, he 
expresses the opinion that, despite the determined purpose of Southern 
whites to oppress the Negro, the nation is sufficiently just to maintain 
his political rights. ——The English Illustrated Magazine has: 1. ‘‘ On the 
South Coast;” 2. ‘‘ Children in the Theaters;” 3. ‘‘Ceylon;” 4. ‘‘ En- 
glish Girlhood;” 5. ‘‘Pamela;” 6. ‘‘A Rondeau;” 7. ‘‘ A Homeless 
Love;” 8. ‘‘ Wagner at Bayreuth;” 9, ‘‘The Ring of Amasis.”—— Har- 
per’s New Monthly Magazine for November displays an attractive table of 
contents, Among its illustrated papers we note: ‘‘ The Mexican Army, 
by T. A. Janvier; ‘‘ York,” by Richard Wheatley; ‘‘At Grand Ause,” 
by Hearn; ‘“‘A Century of Hamlet,” by Lawrence Hutton; “ Bird Notes,” 
by W. H. Gibson, and “The Building of the Cathedral at Chatres,” by 
©. E. Norton. As usual its Editor’s “ Study ” and ‘‘ Drawer” are charac- 
terized by literary excellence and spice. 
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BOOKS: CRITIQUES AND NOTICES. 


THE ETHICS OF THOUGHT. 
TnHovant is an ethical force and the index of moral character. Hamlet 
says to Rosencrantz, ‘* There is nothing either good or bad, but thinking 
makes it so.” 
The book is a blessing that excites pure thought; the book is an enemy 


This may not be theology, but it is philosophy and history. 


that breeds corrupt thought. The following are as safe on their ethical 
us intellectual side, and deserve special mention: Zhe Gospel of Common 
Sense as*Contained in the Canonical Epistle of James, by Dr. Charles F. 
Deems:; Jonathan Edwards, by Dr. A. V. G. Allen; Old Heroes ; the Hit- 
tites of the Bible, by Dr. J. N. Fradenburgh; The Reconstruction of Europe, 
by H. Murdock; and Jucob and Japheth, by an anonymous writer. 


ee 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
Systematic Theology. A Compendium and Commonplace-Book, Designed for the 
use of Theological Students. By AuGustus Hopkins SrronG, D.D., President, 
aud Professor of Biblical Theology in the Rochester Theological Seminary. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, pp. 760. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Sons. Price, cloth, $5. 
Notwithstanding the temporary pre-eminence of higher criticism, the- 
ology proper, as a distinct branch of study, has not lost its charm or its 
power over the deeply-persuaded Christian student of the Holy Script- 
ures. Jt must be confessed that it has often been written in a monoto- 
nously insipid style, with recondite and circumlocutory digressions into 
patristic views of disputed passiges or doctrines; and every particular 
of faith has been so dogmatized into endless elaboration that the reader, 
unless buoyed up by a resolute will, has felt more than once like aban- 
doning the subject and giving himself to a more practical phase of life. 
It has come to pass, however, that theologians have dropped the ancient 
models and have taken to writing more in accordance with modern styles 
and in sympathy with the advanced age to which they belong. There is 
no reason why theology should not be as interesting as botany, geology, 
biography, and history; there is every reason why, as it comprehends the 
greatest problems of life, it should abandon the archaic form and come 
forth in all the beauty and majesty of truth. Dr. Strong has aimed to 
relieve the great theme of its antiquated dullness, and to impart to it 
some of the elegant touches of a modern master. He does not offer a 
ready-made theology, or a theology grounded in the deep-toned con- 
victions of the logicians and dogmaticians of the past; but, respectful of 
conservative influences, he writes as if the present age had its convictions, 
and as if present thought had a right to be heard. The book is really 
the product of the class-room, which accounts for its didactic freshness and 
originality, and makes the greater part of it palatable even to those who 
differ with him for exegetical or other reasons. If theology itself were 
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new we should epitomize the contents of this volume, but as it treats of 







the usual divisions and subdivisions of the great subject, it is enough to 4 
commend the scholarly style, the progressive method of treatment, and n ¥ 
the large and liberal expositions of particular phases of theology. Where ' , 
he is not new in idea he is strong in expression, and guides the reader We 





in the direction of truth. His Calvinistic propensities require him to 





















combat certain Arminian positions, but these are so rapidly gaining in i 
* the world’s thought that no alarm is felt as we read the arguments against y 
them. It is a coincidence of some value that from so diverse stand-points 
as Calvinism and Arminianism the fundamental doctrines of the Seript- if 
ures, such as the existence of God, the inspiration of the Scriptures, the ei 
fact of sin, the plan of redemption, the deity of Christ, the divine in- ca ; 
stitution of the Church, and the revelation of final things, may be sus- fe 
tained, and so aptly that if the inquirer should fail to be convinced by r 
the arguments of the one system he would certainly be captured by those ; bs . 
of the other. The great value of Dr. Strong’s work is, not merely its i I. 
exposition of theological truth, but its vindication of the Scriptures as i 
the source of truth, and of Christianity as the religion of God. Incident- , 
ally he considers the questions of the rationalists, and in all cases is com- : 
pelled to antagonize them. As to the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- i 
teuch, he stoutly defends it (pp. 80-83) against Kuenen and Robertson . 
Smith, and concludes that ‘‘ we may expect to see the speedy collapse of s 
the destructive criticism” against it. The author is openly oxthodox, f " 
and reverent of those traditions that the ipse dixit of the critics would } i 
overthrow. iy 
In view of its general modern character, its evident breadth of learn- € 
ing, its omission of none of the essential doctrines of theology, its logical > P 
acumen in defense of truth, and its pronounced affiliation with the ar- i 
thodoxism of the Christian Church, we welcome this treatise to our table, h 







and commend its use to those who aspire to be theologians. i P 
3” 

Whither ? A Theological Question for the Times. By CHarLes AUGUSTUS BriGa@s, a | 
D.D., Davenport Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate Languages in the Union i 
Theological Sermnary. 12mo, pp. 303. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Ph} 
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Price, cloth, $1 75. 





Apropos of the discussion going on in the Presbyterian Church looking 







to certain proposed changes in its Confession of Faith, Dr. Brigys issues if 
this book, not so much with reference to special points in the creed, as 3 | 
to the relation of the Church to the original Westminster Confession, gf 
and its duty to return to the old symbols. He is a radical of the severest ay 








type, and pronounces upon changes, movements, men, and policies with be 
the ipse dizit of a Cesar, and with a self-confidence that brooks no ques- ial 
tioning. In antithesis with this bold and independent spirit we dis- eh 
cover a devoutness that somewhat neutralizes the irresistibility of the i 
dogmatician, and a sincerity of purpose that entitles his proposition to mi 
some consideration by those to whom it is addressed. The particular as 






meaning of the book is a direct arraignment of the Presbyterian Church 
in America for its departure in doctrine, symbols, government, ethical 
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teachings, and biblical views from the Westminster standards, and a 
direct assertion that the Westminster divines held other conceptions of 
the Bible and its teachings than the Princeton professors and the Pres- 
byterian divines of to-day. This raises an issue between himself and the 
Presbyterian Church which they may settle at their leisure. We have 
nothing to do with it, only to say that if the Presbyterian divines submit 
to this charge it will be understood as needed, by the ‘‘ looker-on in Ven- 
ice.” It strikes us, however, as singular, that as Dr. Briggs isa ‘ higher 
critic,” pleading for progress in biblical science, and repudiating tradi- 
tionalism in the Church, he should now ask his Church to go back two 
hundred and fifty years for a statement of doctrine and instruction as to 
the proper form of Church government! The Presbyterian Church has 
advanced beyond the Reformers, but the higher critic would lead the 
Christian world backward, and restore the crystallized traditionalism of 
incipient Protestantism to the front seat in the forum of biblical investi- 
gation! It is an excellent illustration of the value of traditionalism after 
all, but in this case it has an explanation that is as significant as the fact 
of the backward movement itself. Some of the Reformers were higher 
critics, holding to the loose notions of the rationalists; and in fact ini- 
tiated rationalism into the Church. This is the reason that Professor 
Briggs is anxious to go back nearly three centuries for instruction as to 
what the Bible is, and what it teaches. We may pardon the Reformers 
for imperfect and rationalistic notions; but, after the lapse of centuries, 
and after the Church has gone on developing its faith, it is passing strange 
that a higher critic should denounce the advance and demand a restoration 
of traditionalism to the highest seat in the synagogue. 

In his exaltation of the Westminster theology Dr. Briggs makes the 
mistake of almost regarding it as divine. Arminians have no such con- 
ception of it, nor do we consider it the rule of three for Christians at all. 
It never had any persuasive influence in our ranks; and if the American 
Presbyterian Church has thrown it overboard, the eulogy of it is a literary 
and a theological blunder, and the clamor for its introduction to our 
modern age savors of a conservatism or a Philistinism that must aston- 
ish even the sober-minded of the elect. It may be that the Presbyterian 
Church is drifting backward; it may be that it is making its faith as it 
goes along, but it is not retreating; it may be that it is getting nearer 
to Arminianism, but if so this is to its credit. We shall not defend the 
venerable Church, for it is well able to take care of itself; but we mildly 
suggest that Professor Briggs should adjust himself to modern Presby- 
terianism, or modern Presbyterianism should adjust itself to the aban- 
doned Westminster symbols. 

The mistakes of the author in his references to Arminianism are simply 
ludicrous, but as they are incidental to the main point they are passed 
without exposure or censure. The Methodist Episcopal Church is not 
drifting, but holds to its theology with a tenacity that the conviction of 
its truth inspires, and on that theology, with modification of indifferent 
points, the Presbyterian Church can unite withit. Dr. Briggs has pro- 
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duced a valuable book. Its effect will be largely confined to the Pres- 
byterian Church, whose divines well know how to deal with its assump- 
tions and presumptions, who will correct its history, revise its interpreta- 
tions, and show whether the Church, so solid in doctrine, so useful in its 
way, and so respected by the world, is in the drift period of its history. 
Other Churches will observe the conflict in proportion to their interest in 
the triumph of the common faith, 


The First Epistle to the Corinthians. By the Rev. Marcus Dops, D.D, 8vo, pp. 
399. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, $1 50. 


A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St. Paul's First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. By Caries J. Exxicott, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
8vo, pp. 342, Andover: W. F. Draper, Price, cloth, $2 75. 

These two works might be read or studied in close connection, for, 
though confined to the same epistle, they are so unlike in method of 
treatment, in style of expression, and in the actual results reached as to 
render each necessary to the other if a full exposition of the epistle be 
desired, Taken together, they furnish a large amount of original, use- 
ful, and independent material that the Christian student will appreciate 
as he comes in possession of it. 

Each book has its literary peculiarities and individual ends. Dr. Dods’s 
work is not a commentary, and does not deal in textual criticism. It con- 
sists chiefly of scholarly dissertations on the subjects that were before the 
apostle’s mind when he wrote the letter, and is intended, in addition to 
stating facts, to elucidate the principles involved and emphasize the les- 
sons taught in the settlement of the ecclesiastical and other questions 
considered by Paul. The Church in Corinth, with its factions, receives 
close attention; the ministry, with its prerogatives, is discussed with an 
open hand; the legal troubles and the iniquities of the nascent Church 
are exposed and condemned fully and freely; the abuse of the Lord’s 
Supper and its original meaning are made plain in language of striking 
discrimination; the character and limitation of spiritual gifts are set forth 
with perspicuity and exactness; and the resurrection of Christ is ampli- 
fied with all the resources and ability of the writer. The real strength 
of the author is apparent in his elucidation of our Lord’s resurrection 
and the inferences he draws from it, though there is no waning of in- 
terest or want of able exposition of other subjects; but the climax of the 
epistle is the resurrection, and the author rises to its height in his treat- 
ment of that important event. Dr. Dods gives us an inside view of the 
Church in Corinth, depicting its moral frailties, its crudeness in doctrinal 
intelligence, its vagaries in ceremony, and the necessity of a larger faith in 
the crowning fact of Christianity, the resurrection of the divine Master. 

Bishop Ellicott’s work is what it professes to be, a critical and gram- 
matical commentary on Paul’s epistle. As an exegete, the author has 
been in the first reputation for thirty years, and has produced a long list 
of most valuable works bearing evidence of a trained mind and most 
thorough scholarship. As an independent student, he has faithfully 
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considered the critical investigations of Tischendorf and Tregelles, list- 
ened to the suggestions of patristic writers, consulted the opinions of 
contemporaneous thinkers, and then formed a permanent judgment of 
what Paul meant to teach, throwing more light perhaps on single passages 
than any other commentator, and elevating the epistle, as a whole, into one 
of the strongest productions of the inspired apostle. He relies as con- 
stantly upon the Greek in his studies of the New Testament as Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch upon the Hebrew in his studies of the Old Testament; 
hence, the commentary is much restricted to those who are familiar with 
the Greek language. By virtue of this fact, but in an incidental way, the 
value of a knowledge of Greek is made apparent, and the superiority of 
the Greek for the expression of divine truths becomes clearly manifest. 
In the exposition of the commonest Church order and Christian conduct, 
the commentator invigorates the teaching with ideas of Greek complex- 
ion that are scarcely suggested by the English idiom; and when he 
grapples with the resurrection there is nota word of the fifteenth chap- 
ter of the epistle that escapes his notice or flees into obscurity. The 
Greek is an officer that arrests the flight of every ambiguous word and 
brings it to the judgment-seat of a spiritualized intelligence, and it is 
made to disgorge its plunder of meaning. Kai in verse 42, and coxa 
yuxixov in verse 44 are the smaller instances of this exegetical and textual 
treatment. As to interpretations of Church government, all will not 
agree with the bishop's conclusions, but his studies will excite a re- 
canvass of the Pauline doctrine, and a reverent respect for those who may 
see differently from themselves. The commentator has done his work; 
it is for the student to do his by mastering what seemingly has been 
done for him. 


Old Heroes: the Hittites of the Bible. By Rev. J. N. Frapenpuren, Ph.D., D.D., 
Member of the American Oriental Society and the Society of Biblical Arche- 
ology of London. Author of Witnesses from the Dust: or, The Bible Illustrated 
from the Monuments, ete. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston 
& Stowe. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

The Hittites, though a powerful nation prior to Abraham, have been lost to 

history, and even antiquarian interest in their origin has been in a quies- 

cent state until fifteen years ago, when the scholars again undertook the 
solution of the riddle. Mr. Gladstone supposes they may have been the 

Keteioi, who fought at the siege of Troy, and Professor Sayce, from an ex- 

amination of classical documents and Asiatic monuments, has also reached 

the same conclusion. In the few years of research in this field not only 
the scanty references to them in the Bible have been confirmed, but de- 
tails of their national importance and their career as a military people 
also have been discovered, so that the Hittites have had a resurrection 
from the obscurity of the centuries. Dr. Fradenburgh is notably skilled 
in the use of monumental and archeological material in illustration of the 
historic content of revelation. Though the discoveries in this depart- 
ment are by no means concluded, he sets forth in plain language the his- 
toric position of the Hittites as established by the Bible and the Assyrian 
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monuments, and throws light upon their heroism, their art and literature, 
and the semi-idolatrous character of their religion. The results have a 
bearing upon biblical criticism, which, as he shows, has been disposed to 
upon the Old Testament, but which is re- 


” 


charge an ‘* unhistorical tone 
futed by the facts as soon as they are discovered. He takes issue with 
Professor Cheyne and others, and counsels scholarly caution when the 
critics are tempted to announce biblical mistakes and inaccuracies. ‘‘ Our 
confidence,” he says, ‘‘in the inspiration of the word is strengthened 
with every discovery in every department of knowledge.” As a contri- 
bution to archeology and history, and also to the defense of the historical 
accuracy of the Old Testament in refutation of destructive criticism, we 
commend this volume to the Christian public. 









Church School and the Sunday-School Normal Guide. By Joun H. VINCENT. 
12mo, pp. 410. New York: Hunt & Eaton, Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 
Price, cloth, $1. 

Of the few men of to-day who rightly comprehend the Sunday-school as 

an institution of the Church Bishop Vincent is confessedly first in con- 

ception, suggestiveness, and scientific method respecting it. He has 
been the presiding genius of its activities, the magician who aroused it 
from stagnation, and imparted to ita vigorous and expanding life. In 
his larger sphere of episcopal duty he keeps his eye on the working of 
this section of the ecclesiastical machinery, being anxious as aforetime 
for its greater efficiency and the more definite progress of the youth of 
the land in spiritual culture. Hence he issues this book, partly new, 
and partly a recapitulation of his well-known views touching the possi- 
bilities of the Sunday-school as an agency of moral instruction and of 
reformatory influence in the world. Recognizing the necessity of im- 
proved methods in teaching, he urges them with strong arguments, in 
the face of the conservatism that is satisfied with the uniformity that has 
already obtained too long among us; and believing that the Sunday- 
school might be made more attractive for adults, he would transform it 
into, or supplement it with, the Church school, adding to its dignity and 
to its resources. This widened view of the school, theoretically ac- 
cepted by earnest teachers and the progressive element of the Church, 
has not generally been put in practice; but it is gaining in favor as it is 
studied, and this book will assist in removing any objections that may 
exist to the broader work of the Sunday-school. The author is specific 
in his instructions to superintendents and teachers, and clear and vigor- 
ous in his statement of the needs of the times and the necessity of the 
introduction of some secular methods in the school of the Church. Noone 
can read the text of this book without being quickened in his faith touching 
the power, beauty, and inspiration of the Scriptures, and in this respect it 
is as stimulating to all Christians as to the particular class for which the 
book is intended. It is difficult to decide which is the more important part 
of the book: the first part, which is a discussion of the Sunday-school in 
its character, relation to the Church, and needs, or the second part, which 
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is called a ‘‘ normal guide,” and is packed with information concerning 
the Scriptures. The first part is philosophical; the second theological. 
The one is logic; the other a budget of facts. The one isa plea for 
progress; the other is a course of study. The first is ecclesiastical; the 
second biblical. In the first part Bishop Vincent exhibits originality, 
versatility, definiteness, a progressive purpose, and a love of the Church; 
in the second he towers as a master in Israel, a student of the Scriptures, 
and a devoted friend of biblical learning. The book has a mission. Its 
place is not more in the Sunday-school library than in the Christian fam- 
ily; mot more in the hands of teachers than of parents; not more in the 
hands of youth than of adults, who need to expand their views and add 
to their attainments in the Scriptures. It should have a wide circulation, 
because of its inherent value and the opportuneness of its publication. 


Von Krippe und Kreuz zum Thron. Charakterziige aus dem Leben und der Zeit 
Jesu sowie der vier Hauptapostel. (From the Cradle and Cross to the Throne: 
Character-Sketches of the Life and Times of Jesus and of the Four Chief Apos- 
tles.) By W. Forscu. Basle: C. Detloff, 1890. 12mo., pp. 716. Price, $4. 
Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 

The author of this work is a German Methodist preacher and a member of 

one of our Western German Conferences, It contains a series of articles on 

the subjects indicated on the title-page, most of which had appeared in an 
independent German theological periodical published in Cleveland, O, It 
is neither a ‘‘ Life of Christ,” nor a history of his times, nor yet an analysis 
of his character and teaching. It is sketchy throughout. Most of his ma- 
terials the author has drawn from the works of Josephus, Bengel, Riggen- 
bach, Ullmann, Stier, Gess, Godet, Pressensé, Bushnell, Delitzsch, Geikie, 

Farrar, Nast, and others; hence there are few original ideas, Yet a mass 

of interesting information is brought together and elaborated, interspersed 

with appropriate and devotional reflections, that the reader’s mind and 
heart cannot but be enriched and encouraged thereby. These articles seek 
to exhibit the life and work of Christ and of his four chief apostles (James, 

Paul, Peter, and John) on their practical side—the significance they have 

for individuals, as well as for the human family. They are full of the 

comparative and illustrative allusions of a wide reader and earnest be- 
liever. They contain no criticisms, for they are not addressed to a crit- 
ical public, but to plain, thoughtful believers. While they are character- 
ized by good sense and fairness, they exhibit few gleams of imagination 

and no literary felicities; and while they show on the part of the author a 

large-hearted, evangelical sympathy with Christ and his chief apostles, 

they are deficient in analytic insight into his and their characters and doc- 
trines. It also lacks unity and conciseness—the result of his failure to 
properly distill the quintessence of the mass of materials in the alembic 

of hisown mind. But the design of the author was not to furnish a 

learned work for scholars, but a work of a devotional and apologetic 

character for unlearned believers. On the title-page he includes in his 
sketches the ‘‘four chief apostles,” James, Paul, Peter, and John ; but 
in his sketch of James he makes him to be ‘‘the brother of the Lord,”’ 
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the first bishop at Jerusalem, and the author of the epistle bearing that 
name. This little discrepancy will no doubt be corrected should a sec- 
ond edition become necessary. It is gratifying to know that some of our 
German Methodist preachers are making attempts at authorship. German 
Methodism will be raised thereby in the estimation of the literary public 
in the Fatherland as well as in this country. The work under considera- 
tion cannot fail to strengthen the faith and intensify the love of the 
eaders for Christ and his Gospel. 


Epistles of St. John. Twenty-one Discourses, with 

V ersior ind Notes, chiefly Exegetical. By WIL! 
D.C.L., Bras + College, Oxford, Lord Bishop of Derry a 
pp. 309. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. Price, clot 


St. John so surpassed himsef lin his gospel that his epistles never have 
received the recognition they have deserved, except at the hands of oc- 
casional writers. Inthe presence of his superior work they are in eclipse, 
is the stars are hiddenin the presence of the sun. Still, they were the 
output of the same spiritualized mind, and contain, not only supplement- 
ary developments of truths stated in the gospel, but also certain original 
teachings that give them an original force and an independent value. 
Bp. Alexander is impressed with the affinity between the gospel and the 
epistles, and seeks in part to interpret the latter by his understanding 
of the former. He also deems it important to ascertain the historical sur- 
roundings of the writer, as they undoubtedly gave truth to phrases, lines 
of argument, and the general purpose of the epistles. While he discov- 
ers a polemical spirit in them, showing that John was combating con- 
temporary error, such as Gnosticism, Docetism, etc., he finds that his 
great aim was the elucidation of the Christian life, which images itself in 
all true believers. With this preliminary understanding of the epistles, 
the author has a somewhat easy task in making plain the particular teach- 
ings embodied in them; and whatever differences of view others may 
take of these teachings, all will agree that he has produced a very schol- 
arly and spiritual exposition of these wonderful writings. Consulting 
Tischendorf’s correct Greek text and Jerome’s superb Latin text, and 
also various authorized readings, he has based his reflections on as solid 
versions and translations as it is possible to find, and his work, therefore, 
is to be commended entirely from what it is in itself. 


The Kingdom of God; or, Christ's Teaching According to the Synoptical Gospels. 
By ALEXANDER BALMAIN Bruce, D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis 
in the Free Church College, Glasgow. 8vo, pp. 344. New York: Scribner & 
Welford. Price, cloth, $2. 

It is amazing that instead of going directly to the fountain-head of all 

truth the Christian minister usually seeks the theological streams of the 

desert, and slakes his uncomfortable thirst with their shallow and 

brackish waters, In its present chaotic state theology does not correctly 

represent the teachings of Jesus Christ. It is divided into schools and 

parties and sects, and is self-contradictory, and darkened by words with- 
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out knowledge. Fortunately, Dr. Bruce resorts to the gospels to find 
what Christianity is, how it is taught, and who taught it. Far better 
is it to know Christ’s idea of the kingdom of God than John Cal- 
vin’s or John Wesley’s idea of that kingdom. Far better is it to know 
Christ’s opinion of the Mosaic law, his doctrine of God, his doctrine of 
man, his idea of Messiahship, his conception of the Church, his interpreta- 
tion of his death, and his view of the future, than to know what the 
theologians from Augustine to Joseph Parker have thought of these 
things. Dr. Bruce's introspection of the divine kingdom and of its 
purposes, illuminated by the truths enunciated by the Master, is very 
helpful toa mind struggling with conceptions, fancies, and theological 
chimeras. Christ is the teacher of Christianity. ‘‘ Hear him!” was the 
Father’s command, and it behooves us to obey it, and reverently to sit at 
the feet of Jesus and rejoice in the light that shines from his eye and the 
words that proceed from his lips. The only danger in fully trusting to 
the leadership of the author is that he innocently writes under the influ- 
ence of prepossessions that are in his case unavoidable. Certain it is that 
he undertakes to extract from the gospels the real meaning of the great 
Teacher, and if all his interpretations cannot be accepted the spirit that 
led him to the source of truth may also awaken in the reader the desire 
more fully to understand the religious system of the greatest sage that 
ever lived. 


The Gospel of Common Sense as Contained in the Canonical Epistle of James. By 
CHARLES F. Deems, D.D., Pastor of the Church of the Strangers. 12mo, pp. 332. 
New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham. Price, cloth, $1 50. 


Even Luther, who on first examination pronounced the epistle of James 
n ‘‘epistle of straw,” so modified his view on repeated study of it as 
to allow it a place among the canonical writings of the Bible. It is pre- 
eminently the ethical book of the New Testament, and is to be studied, 
not from the high theological starting-point of Paul, or from the early 
Judean sectarianism of Peter, or from the mystic splendor of the view- 
point of John, but as a rule of life adapted to its most practical phases, and 
helpful to average human experience. Dr. Deems, from long-continued 
brooding over its teachings in the Greek, caught its ethical tone, and 
sharpened his pen to announce to the world that without the intricacies 
of theology the epistle of James is a hand-book of morality, and should 
find its way as a governing factor into the commonest life. Of necessity 
he discusses the pedigree of James and the origin of the epistle before he 
expounds its precepts, or points out its delicate distinctions between 
right and wrong. In the latter as well as in the former the spirit of the 
scholar is ever present, though the author is more attentive to the prac- 
tical development of ideas than to the scholarly display of the processes 
of thought or the basis on which the exposition rests. He is the thinker 
§n his discussion of temptation and the genesis of evil, and is particularly 
felicitous in his analysis of fanaticism and the sinfulness of uselessness. 
Though the presentation of the ethical idea is the controlling purpose of 
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the author, he never forgets its relation to or incumbency upon the 
higher religious principles of the Gospel, and so is ever devout and in the 
highest sense religious in all that he finds and teaches from James. Dr. 
Deems needs no formal introduction to our readers; his book needs no 
special commendation from us, It speaks for itself, and if read will be 
valued and held tenaciously as by one that findeth great spoil. 


Book Divine; or, How Do I Know the Bible is the Word of God? By Jacon 
Eupury Price. 16mo, pp. 194. New York: Hunt & Eaton, Cincinnati: 
Cranston & Stowe. Price, 75 cents. 

The chief aim of the author is to establish the inspiration of the Bible 
as against the ‘‘ filtered agnosticism” of the day, that professes to know 
nothing of the supernatural. He sketches the divine origin of the great 
Book: the confirmation of its historical contents from institutions, monu- 
ments, and unearthed cities; its agreement with physical science; the de- 
sign of its prophetical element, and the power of Christianity as centered 
in the person and work of Jesus Christ. In its general aspect it is a 
defense of the orthodox position respecting the Bible; but in its minute 
discussion of particular points it establishes them by the most recent 
evidence, and in this way extinguishes adverse criticism both against re- 
ligion and the book that reveals it. Dr. Price has not indulged in an 
elaborate or critical analysis either of the evidences of Christianity or the 
objections made to it, but in a fervent, careful, and reverential way he has 
indicated the divine method in the preparation of the priceless Book, 
ind is justified in pronouncing it the product of one supernatural mind. 
\dapted especially to younger minds, it is stimulating to those who are 
familiar with the ‘‘ evidences” and ‘have kept the faith” in the solid 
loctrine of the inspiration of the Scriptures. 


Jacob and Japheth: Bible Growth and Religion from Abraham to Daniel. TIllus- 


tra by Contemporary History. By the author of God in Creation, God En- 

throned in Redemption, ete. 12mo, pp. 255. New York: Thomas Whitaker. 

Price, 3 
The title does not adequately express the design or the contents of this 
book. The author is a strong defender of the inspiration of the Bible, 
ind antagonizes Renan, Kuenen, Wellhausen, and the naturalistic school 
with arguments that are uniquely framed and appear unanswerable. He 
finds that the Old World monuments contradict the assumptions of the 
ritics; besides, the Bible itself is a demonstration of inherent supernatu- 
ralism. Acknowledging the existence of myths and traditions in the early 
iges, he insists that they were the outcome of antecedent facts, which 
faded away through the ignorance of the Hebrews, and were transformed 
into fancies and legends. The critic holds that the myth preceded the 
fact, but it is clear that without the fact there would have been no myth. 
Hence, to stop with the myth is to go only half-way into the investiga- 
tion. The inquirer must probe the myth, and get back to the fact from 
which it sprang, in which case he will find himself on true biblical 
ground. ‘* Jacob” stands for the Old Testament, or the religion of 
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Abraham, and its development through the prophetical period, as a prep- 
aration for the bright religion of redemption for the Gentile world as 
taught in the New Testament. As the author annihilates the critics, and 
maintains the integrity of the Bible by facts well established and by a 
logic that cannot be overcome, we cheerfully give it a place among the 


books to be consulted in our studies of higher criticism. 


To Meet the Day T) th the Christian Year 3y the author of The Recreations of 
a Country Parson, ete. 12mo, pp. 408. London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Price, cloth, Sl 50 


This book is intended to stimulate devotion every day through the 
year. If used regularly, it will aid the mind in fixing itself every morn 
ing upon aspecial truth or teaching; but if regarded asa book to bi 
read at one’s leisure it will prove almost valueless. Every page is de 
voted to a verse of Scripture with appropriate comments, which generally 
are very apt and striking. The arrangement was suggested by the Book 
of Common Prayer, and indirectly will educate the reader into sympathy 
with liturgical worship. It may very properly have a place in the Chris 


tian family. 


PHILOSOPHY. LANGUAGE, AND GENERAL SCIENCE. 


or, The Way to Health. A Popular Hand-book of Phys 
» Medic 1 Accord with the Advance in Medical Science 
B.A., M.D., B.Se., F.R.C.P.E., Author of The Demon of Dys 
, ete. 12mo, pp. 593. New York: Harper & Brothers 





Health is a proper subject for personal study, and any book that will en 
lighten the individual as to the cause of disorder in the physical system 
and the remedy which he can apply for it, without too much cireumlocu- 
tion or too frequent use of scientific terms, will earn the approbation of 
a race diseased from the beginning and doomed to die. In great measure 
this book seems to meet this necessity. The author is not wanting in an 
earnest philanthropic spirit, and writes with an intelligence that com- 


} 


mands the confidence of the reader. In definitions he is clear and explicit, 


principles of life he exhibits the enthusiasm 


and in the discussion of the 
of the specialist. It is not enough to say that ‘ill-health consists in a 
disturbance of the equilibrium of health,” for we must know how to de- 
tect the first symptoms of disturbance, and then what to do to remove 
them. It is in this order that the physician writes of man, his diseases, 
the principles of scientific medicine, and the agencies for the accomplish- 
ment of restored health. He is very minute in tracing diseases to thei! 
sources, finding them due to excess or deficiency of food, imperfect di 
gestion, abnormal condition of the heart, living and non-living poisons in 
the blood, degeneration of the throat and lungs, and functional disorders 
of the nervous system. As the reader plods through the long list of dis 
orders to which the body is subject, and which may be superinduced })\ 
food, climate, or personal habit, he discovers that the preservation of 
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health, or the avoidance of disease, is largely in his hands, and he is stim- 
ulated to a closer attention to his physical life. The hints on diet given 
by the author are of the most practical kind, and all his suggestions as 
to personal care are worthy of remembrance and observance by those whov 
would not be a prey to the disorders of the race. Saying this much in 
general appreciation of the contents of the book, we should add that the 


1uthor is too presumptive and too critical in his estimation of the med 


t 
if 
1 
hn 


‘al science which has centuries of approval behind it. Though he insists 
that man must first be understood before medical knowledge will avail 
iny thing, implying that the medical schools have ignored anatomy and 
physiology, he says nothing new on these sciences or as to man; and he 
follows in the track of physicians who lived before he was born in his ob- 
servations on food, climate, and personal life. He cannot build up his 
theory of medicine by ignoring every previous theory, nor can he estab- 
lish his medical science by despising the medical science that preceded 
him. We do not discover that he has reversed any well-established judg- 
ment of the medical world, or really propounded any new method for the 
extinction of disease. He has mastered his subject, but others have done 
even better. The time has not arrived for the overthrow of the historical 
science of medicine, and new writers, though they be experts, should 
humbly acknowledge their indebtedness to predecessors, and walk in the 
light that is around them. 


A Popular Treatise on the Winds. Comprising the General Motions of the 
phere, Monsoons, Cyclones, Tornadoes, Water-spouts, Hailstorms 
WILLIAM Ferre, M.A., Ph.D., late Professor and Assistant in the Sig 
ice, Member of the National Academy of Sciences, and of other Home and 
eign Scientific Societies, SvVO, pp. 505. lew ¢ rk: John W 


Price, cloth, $4. 


Like the other sciences, the science of meteorology is in the progressive 
stage, with full promise of reaching an approximately accurate solution 
of its difficulties and of settling upon a definitely expressive terminology. 
Hitherto it has been more speculative than practical, and its results have 
been more superficial than profound, more curious in form and statement 
than valuable in any point of view. Within twenty-five years, influenced 
by contact with adjunct sciences, the meteorologist has stirred himself 
in search of facts and principles, and in the study of the mechanics of the 
atmosphere he has reduced the chaotic elements to an orderly system, and 
shown the possibilities of the scientific method in this department of nat- 
ure. Though a scientific subject and unavoidably technical in descrip- 
tion, the author has simplified the discussion of principles and stated 
facts in as plain and popular a way as the case will admit. He first ac- 
quaints the reader with the constitution and nature of the atmosphere, 
then considers the causes of its circulation, the effects of climate, and the 
varied phenomena of the atmospheric sphere, elaborating on monsoons, 
cyclones, tornadoes, and thunderstorms. Facts, causes, effects, laws, condi- 
tions—all are defined with exactness and furnish the reader with abundant 
information. It is difficult to popularize so common and indifferent a 
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subject as the winds; but with copious learning, an industrious spirit, sci- 
entific insight, and a purpose to teach facts as he found them and laws as 
he understood them, the author has succeeded in preparing a readable, 
and in not a few instances a very helpful and engrossing, volume. 


Institutes of Economics. A Succinct Text-book of Political Economy for the Use 
of Classes in Colleges, High Schools, and Academies. By E. Bensamin Ay- 
prews, D.D., LL.D., President of Brown University. 12mo, pp. 228. Boston 
Silver, Burdett & Co. Price, cloth, $1 30 

We have here a scientific treatment of the questions of political economy. 

While there is no omission of matters proper to the science itself, the au- 

thor has avoided the unnecessary discussion of cognate inquiries, so that 

neither is the book loaded with contingent material nor is the mind of 
the reader confused with burdensome facts and teachings, The aim of 
the author is a strong presentation of the status of the economic problem, 
with its differentiated forms, and in its relation to the industrialism and 
commercialism of the country. In explaining the conditions of production 
he is concise and explicit ; but when he considers wealth or money in all 
its aspects, nature, history, theories, distribution, etc., he shows the abil- 
ity of a master, and the book rises to the highest grade of literary achieve- 
ment. The arrangement of the text is admirable, and, while designed 
for schools, it is rich and comprehensive enough for the mature scholar. 

Its brevity is a virtue; its analysis of the subject is concrete and complete; 

and the logic of the system is conclusive and unanswerable. The author 

is one of the few scholars of the country competent for his task. 


Hi Ips to a Correct Understandin ] of Nature, on the Basis of Realism. By Rev. Bar- 
TON 8. TayLor, M.D. 12mo, pp. 316. Acbion, Mich.: Rogers & Wiersema 
, 


Price, cloth, $1. 

Nature, with its seductive enigmas, still exercises an attractive power 
over the scientist and philosopher: over the scientist who is anxious to 
discover its facts and determine and codify its laws; over the philosopher 
who strains his thought in the hopeful attempt to interpret its process 
and explain its existence. Idealists, phenomenalists, materialists, agnos- 
tics, and realists have probed its mysteries to the center, and have an- 
nounced valuable conclusions respecting matter, its origin, essence, pur- 
pose, and destiny. So long as a scientific difference of view is admissible, 
any new venture in this field, or any new and tentative explanation of 
the universe, will be welcomed by scholars, and especially by scientists 
who are neither too conservative nor too radical. Without controverting 
the conclusions of thinkers, Dr. Taylor undertakes to throw light upon 
the great problem from the stand-point of the absolute reality of nature, 
and this, too, in as scientific a manner as those with whom he differs. 
Recognizing that the idealist is a theorist, he also must expect to be 
regarded as a theorist, though his interpretation being less metaphysical, 
and more in accord with the practical reason, will be less open to com- 
mon criticism than the other. At this point, however, there is danger, 
for the metaphysical aspect of the universe can never be determined by 
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the ordinary principles of common sense, or by a majority vote of the 
inhabitants of the earth. We cannot take science from the multitude, or 
the consensus of civilization; nor can nature be understood from the opin- 
ion of the average mind. The reality of nature must be demonstrated, 
not from outside testimony respecting it, but from its own impulse of 
being, its vital principle. The author, though making something of com- 
mon opinion, aims at a true philosophic conception of the physical world, 
considering motion, inertia, and energy, as well as organic phenomena, 
vith scrupulous care and fidelity to the facts as science has contributed 
them. His ‘‘ solution” is certainly plausible. He holds that ‘‘ matter is 
never a doer,” and hence he distinguishes between matter, or the non-ego, 
and the ego. Energy, he also holds, implies an energizer, but this is the 
old idea of Paley, who taught that design implies a designer, which our 
later science refuses to accept. The statement (p. 145) that the ‘ theory 
of the divine doing meets all the requirements of the case” is open to the 
objection that, while theologically true, it may be repugnant to the sci- 
‘entific taste and therefore fail of its point. In a scientific work theology 
cannot preside, though in a theological work the scientific spirit should 
have influence. Dr. Tayloi’s view is congenial, but he will have to an- 
swer to the idealist before he can be sure that it is unimpeachably correct. 
The book excites thought, even though it may not satisfy all the condi- 
tions of an exact science of nature. 


The Great English Writers. From Chaucer to George Eliot, with Selections 
Illustrating their Works. A Text-Book of English Literature for the Use of 
Schools. By Truman J. Backus, LL.D., President of Packer Collegiate Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn; and HeLteN Dawes Brown, teacher of English Literature in 
the Brearley School, New York. 12mo, pp. 410. New York and Chicago: 
Sheldon & Co. Price, cloth, $1 50. 

The book is well described by the full title here given. Its place is in 

the school. It contains biographical notices of twenty or more pre-emi- 

nent English writers, such as the poets, philosophers, historians, and 
novelists, with appropriate selections from their works, illustrating style, 
logic, and the general culture of the period to which they belong. 

Though others had written before Chaucer,’ English literature properly 

commences with this poet, and diverges into an extended variety of 

literary forms, interesting to those who are fond of bedles-lettres. From 
the poet’s day until now the English writer has made himself felt in the 
world; it is therefore surprising that this book stops with George Eliot. 

It opens the literature of the dead, not of the living. We state this as 

i fact, not as acriticism, and commend the text-book for its value in 

timulating the literary spirit of the reader. 

The Chautauqua Course in Physics. By J. DoRMAN SreeLE, Ph.D., F.GS., 
Author of a Popular Series in Natural Science. 12mo, pp. 326. New York: 
Chautauqua Press. Price, cloth, $1. 

To the self-educating man or woman this book is quite indispensable. 

Not an exhaustive treatise on physics, Dr. Steele has given it scholarly 

strength, and adapted it to the progressive aspirations of the persevering 
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student. It contains an epitome of the best that may be said on matter, 
force, pressure of liquids and gases, sound, heat, light, navigation, and 
electricity, and is sufficiently illustrated to make the study of the science 
a pleasure rather thana burden. The reputation of the author for ac- 
curacy of statement and familiarity with the exact sciences is a guar- 
anty of satisfactory work in what he undertakes to do. This volume is 
worthy of its authorship. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Cathedrals and Abbeys in Great Britain and Ireland. With Descriptive Text. By 
RICHARD WHEATLEY, D.D. Pp. 272. New York: Harper & Bro 





sr 


ers. S10 

In a single sentence we might say that this volume is a rare combination 
of esthetics, architecture, history, and biography; but it would not ade- 
quately represent the book, or give the reader any commensurate idea of 
its great value. If not unique in its structure, it surpasses books of its 


lass to such an extent as to justify us in setting it apart from all others 


n account of the intrinsic value of its descriptions and teachings. In the 
ceneral sense it aims to furnish a concise study of the cathedral system 
in England, with finely engraved illustrations of the more imposing edi- 


fices, both old and recent, which are carefully and elegantly delineated by 
the accomplished author, the Rev. Dr. Wheatley. The great work has 
all the mechanical fascinations that art can give it; the paper, type, en- 
graving, and arrangement being such as to captivate the eye and at once 
please the most cultivated taste. It is as picturesque as the ‘‘ garden of 
the gods,” and as elevating and refining as the most exquisite products 
of the book-maker’s handicraft. But the broad, open page, with its ar- 
tistically wrought engraving of cathedral or abbey, while it would be 
pleasing, would scarcely be instructive without the equally brilliant liter- 
ary interpretation of its meaning by one well acquainted with cathedral 
history, and its relation to the national religion of England and the dis- 
establishment in Ireland. If the text points to the engraving for an illus- 
tration of its mathematical and architectural statements, the engraving 
requires the text in order to be understood, or lifted above the level of 
a beautiful picture for juveniles. We highly esteem both for their excel- 
lence, but cannot dispense with the text, because it concretes the history 
and the cathedral science of centuries. The preliminary chapter, on the 
‘**Cathedral System,” is explanatory of the rise of the cathedral before 
the Reformation, its later accommodation to religious thought in England, 
and the advisability of particular forms of church architecture to suit 
English-speaking peoples. This prepares the reader for the minute study 
of various structures in England and Ireland, from the older architectural 
forms of the thirteenth century, as the Salisbury and Lichfield cathedrals, 
to the later abbeys and cathedrals, which, however, have not parted with 
the older styles of the basilica, or conformed more to modern notions of 
simplicity and uniformity. If not the most elaborate, the descriptions 
of St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, and the Canterbury Cathedral, taken 
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in connection with their larger than local history, are the most interest- 
ing and instructive; but it is not too much to write that, as a whole, it 
sa volume of cathedral literature that conformist and non-conformist in 
ull lands must greatly prize. Notwithstanding mathematical dimensions, 
le scription of reome trical outlines and the essentials of historic changes 
and growths constitute the staple of more than forty articles, the author 
has skillfully avoided repetition of verbal statements, relieving the vol- 
ume of wearisome monotony, and tempting the reader to go on from 
one narrative to another until the last one has been reached. In method 
f arrangement and style of expression he has achieved a distinguished 


) 
success, Without saying so, it is evident the author has written from 


the Protestant Episcopal stand-point; nor could he have written from 
: . 


any other, for the cathedral system of England, though not the cathedral 
institution of the Christian Church, is decidedly a Protestant Episcopal 
development, and marks the different stages of its history with the unique 
process of disestablishment in Ireland, Inits final aspect, therefore, the 
volume traces the growth of the Established Church in England by the 
indirect method of exhibiting its progress in church extension. Even if 
this were not a consideration in the preparation of the volume the effect 
could not be otherwise, for the architectural church is the sign of the 
standing of the ecclesiasticism of which it is the exponent. It is quite 
as helpful, therefore, in its ecclesiastical aspects as a volume of statistics, 
or a more direct history of the evolution of the national form of Protest- 
untism in England. In all respects the volume reflects unusual credit 
upon the publishers, and adds permanent honor to the well-established 
literary reputation of the author. 


Van Buren. To the End of His Public Career. By GEorGE BANCROFT. 
‘9. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1 50. 


As one of the more recent historic characters of the republic Mr. Van 
Buren is an interesting study. His life covers the eventful period of 
civil and political discussion from 1782 to 1862, though he does not ap- 
pear in public affairs until 1812, when he becomes a member of the legis- 
lature of New York, He was an apt pupil of political teachers, and soon 
caught the spirit of political life, learned its methods, and affiliated with 
the party that promised the readiest promotions. His eight years in the 
Legislature fitted him for eight subsequent years of service in the Senate 
of the United States. His political progress was rapid, and in great 
measure deserved, for he was a faithful student of current events, an in- 
dustrious servant of the commonwealth, and was possessed of magnificent 
abilities and those general qualifications that were in keeping with official 
life and the highest places of responsibility. As secretary of state, as 
minister to England, and as vice-president he was a useful officer, serving 
the country with the strictest fidelity and a good degree of impartiality. 
His democratic instincts made him popular with his party, which, after 
previous years of demonstrated ability, elevated him to the presidency; 
but he was unable to secure a re-election to this high position, and soon 
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lost much of the influence he had commanded in the country. His biog- 
rapher, with letters, papers, and manuscripts of Mr. Van Buren and other 
parties in hand, has traced with sufficient minuteness the career of this 
great leader from its beginning to its close. The book is history inter- 
woven with biography, for in this case they are inseparable. The motives, 
methods, and results of political parties; the aims and labors of political 
leaders; the strength and weakness of political policies and the final in- 
fluence of political action are photographed with a skillful hand, and 
are the key to Mr. Van Buren’s life. We hold that the great leader was 
rather the result of his environment than that the period was the result 
of the manipulation of the leader, though the reciprocal influence of the 
man and his times is often quite evident. In this monograph we miss a 
definite characterization of Mr. Van Buren’s personal qualities, habits, 
and idiosyncrasies, which are matters for inference from the more impor- 
tant public activity of the subject. The book is merely an exhibition of 
the public servant in his various capacities, being instructive as to an his- 
toric period and historic events, and is condensed into a readable space 
and written with the rhetorical elegance and biographical suavity that 
characterize the literary work of the venerable historian, 


Jonathan Edwards, By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, D.D., Professor in the Episco- 
pal Theological School in Cambridge, Mass. 12mo, pp. 401. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Price, cloth, $1 25. ° 

Jonathan Edwards was the principal theological figure of New England 

in the middle of the eighteenth century. He was born to leadership, 

and early commanded public attention by the energy and boldness of his 
preaching, the strength and extent of his literary accomplishments, and 
the controversial attitude he occupied in defense of the ultra-Calvinism of 
the day. He obtained his intellectual inheritance from his mother, his 
philosophical equipment from the contradictory philosophers, Locke and 

Berkeley, his theological bent from the German writers, and his religious 

spirit from the true source of the spiritual life. He was studious in 

youth, earnest in manhood; as a preacher profound and fiery, and as a 

polemic fierce and revolutionary. He was so related to New England 

life that, as Mr. Bancroft says, he that would know the workings of the 

New England mind in those days ‘‘must give his days and nights to the 

study of Jonathan Edwards.” Dr. Allen here attempts to reproduce the 

thinker and the theologian, drawing largely from his books, and infer- 
ring therefrom what kind of a man he was, both as to character and aims 
of life. In this respect the book is a disappointment; for while the writ- 
ings of a man reflect the writer, there are those idiosyncrasies, or personal 
features and private habits and tendencies, that never find exact embodi- 
ment in the literature of an author. If, however, we do not see Jonathan 

Edwards as he really was, and as he lived, we do see the imperial scholar, 

theologian, and polemic, and discover his methods, his purposes, and his 

achievements. Merely as the parish minister, or when he first poses as a 

reformer, he exhibits the birth-mark of an agitator and the badge of a 
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thinker. His severe theology soon takes shape, and directs his public 
movements. Starting with the doctrine of the divine sovereignty, he 
iccepts all that logically goes along with it, attacks Arminianism, and 
leclares the future punishment of the wicked in terms too awful to re- 
peat. He was in a storm before he knew it was brewing, and met attack 
with attack, fearing nothing, and seemed to believe that the truth could 
lest be elicited by controversy. Singularly enough, the conflict of the 
period resulted in a great spiritual awakening, which gave to New En- 
vland a turn in the right direction. The religious revival for the time 
tended to relax the theological rigor of the pulpit, and to give Christianity 
some kind of chance with the people. But Mr. Edwards was less affected 
by the spiritual movement than many others; for he moditied none of his 
doctrinal positions, but rather emphasized them all the more as the pro- 
lucing cause of the revival. Subsequently he gave himself to literary 
work and produced his great argument against the Arminian doctrine of 
the freedom of the human will, which was unanswered until our Dr. 
Whedon annihilated it. He also issued a powerful argument in support 
f the Calvinian doctrine of original sin, and followed these with writ- 
ings on ** God’s Last End in the Creation” and ‘The Doctrine of the 
lrinity.” In these wonderful works the mind of the philosopher is ever 
in action, the arguments being of that rigid cast that the philosophical 
spirit is sure to produce. No one will deny the intellectual greatness of 
Jonathan Edwards, or the extent of his influence in giving shape to the 
theological dictum of New England. He did much to show what genu- 
ine Calvinismis, and thus prepared the way for the Arminian theologian 
to get the victory over it. The tracing of the career of this eminent 
theologian has been well done by the author, but as we follow him we are 
impre ssed that the theology here represented is athing of the past, and 
the theologian himself is remembered only as an ultra thinker without 
caution or reserve, and mistaken both in his philosophy and theology. 


A rica AH story. By RoBERT MACKENZIE 12mo, pp. 571. London and 
New York: z. Nelson & Sons. Price, cloth, $2 


Since the discovery of America history has expanded into world-wide 
proportions, and proved itself to be the evolution of a providential pur- 
pose. The new world was evidently foreordained to be the theater of 
stupendous events which would ultimate in republics, the freedom of 
man, and the reign of the Protestant conception of Christianity. The 
Old World has a mission, and it slowly evolves; the New World is on a 
different errand, and it is swift to perform it. Hence the energy of Amer- 
ican Civilization and the intensity of individual life. ‘* America” includes 
the United States, the Dominion of Canada, and South America. The 
author considers the countries in this order, giving most space to the 
great republic. To European readers the delineation of the historical 
progression of this country, from its incipiency in New England types, 
through the molding process of the Revolution and the purifying process 
of the Rebellion to the developed republicanism of these days, may read 
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like a fairy tale, or they may look upon it as a fancy picture, entrancing 
but unreal; while to American readers it may have the charm of reality, 
but will be lacking in novelty of statement and the usual surprises of 
history. The author excels in historical composition, but we are too fa 
miliar with our progress to be startled by fabulous narrative or aroused 
by the semi-miraculous features of our history. In writing of the Domin 
ion of Canada he has a less exciting and more subscribed subject; and 


when he takes up South America he must impart some of his animation 
to save the record from natural dullness. The book, therefore, loses 


interest as the reader proceeds, because its subjects are of the constantly 


i 
descending order; but, true to facts, it does not lose its importance. It 
is unnecessary to characterize the volume further, except to write that the 
author has combined in compact form and in a pleasing style the essential 
facts of the history of America, and is entitled to the appreciation of his 
readers, both here and in the Old World. 





The Reconstruction of Europe. A Sketch of the Diplomatic and Military History of 
Contine rope from the R » the Fall of the Second | Empire 
By Hal uRDOCK. With an Intr t by JOHN FISK? 12mo, pp. 421. 
Bosto1 w York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, 82 

Europe, chiefly in its military movements, from the presidency of Louis 

Napoleon in 1850 to the fall of Paris in 1871, is here sketched by a masterly 

hand, and is also fully described as to the reconstructive processes which 

suppressed the despotic instincts and introduced more moderate mo- 
narchical and republican tendencies to both rulers and peoples. France is 


made the central point around which the Continent revolved for twenty 
vears, and is itself at last the theater of the mightiest politic al change in 


Europe. In keeping with her precedents and traditions France adopted 





a vigorous foreign policy, the president by a& coup état became empe ror, 
the Eastern question was revived, the Crimea was invaded, and Europe 
was under the drum and trumpet. As participants in the great conflict 
Germany and Italy were particularly prominent, with England and Russia 
playing their parts when the opportunity was favorable. War established 
some things, among them Italian unity, German supremacy, and French 
republicanism. Cavour and Bismarck were the statesmen who piloted 
Europe away from papal rule and the dogmatism of Napoleonism. The 
author grasps the situation in its successive stages of progress, and details 
with a brilliant exactness the forces and movements that relieved Europe 
of the conservatism that had oppressed it many years, and gave it the spirit 
of reform and reconstruction. Diplomacy was as potent in securing the 
final results as the military arm was effectual in initiating them. The sol- 
dier and the statesman are visible in every movement to shape its purpose 
and to gather the fruits of victory. Considered as to its scope, the book 
covers an interesting period; as to its method of treatment, it is scientific 
in spirit and historical in order; and as to its purpose, it fulfills it in that 
it exhibits progress through fiery trial, exalting discipline as the law of 
national development and the divine agency of world-building 
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The Popes and the Hohenstaufen. By UGO Batzani. 16mo, pp. 261. New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, cloth, 80 cents. 
The struggle between the papacy and the cause of empire in Italy and 
throughout Europe for the last seven hundred years furnishes many chap- 
ters of human history. The monarchical tendency is subject to vicissi- 
tude; sometimes it is heroic and asserts itself with tremendous force, and 
then the papacy quails; sometimes it is irresolute and feeble, submitting 
» humiliation and compromising its inheritance; but the papal spirit, 
vhatever its fortunes, is unbroken and maintains its purpose throughout 
ill generations. This record of the differences of the popes with the Ho- 
henstaufen, or the descendants of the house of Weiblingen, is the record 
of antagonistic principles of authority in civil government, and illustrates 
the capacity of the Roman hierarchy for making mischief in human af- 
fairs. The book is both minute and compact in substance, tragical in the 
movements and outcome of historic changes, and instructive in the lessons 
of the centuries it represents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Thomas Nast’s Christmas Drawing 3 jor the Human Race. Harper & Brother. 4to. 
Price, $2 


Mr. Nast is an artist swi generis. He is neither painter nor sculptor, but 
he knows how to sketch events, persons, movements, conditions, and in- 
stitutions, and give them the impressive qualities of life-like realities. 
In satire as in the setting of sober truth; in representing the comical as 
in picturing the tragical, and in reproducing the mischief-making spirit 
n humanity as in eulogizing the benevolent exhibitions of the godly he 
is without arival. He sees at a glance the picturesque, the infirm, the 
quaint, the regular, the expedient, and the inexpedient in human life, and 
as quickly commits it to the canvas or the printed page. In his way he 
is a teacher of morality and a benefactor to the human race. He rebukes 
vice, political, social, and moral, and encourages all the virtues, patriotic, 
philanthropic, and religious. The collection of his drawings offered by 
the Messrs. Harper are of one class, but they are expressive of his genius, 
and indicate his appreciation of the fireside and the Christmas celebration. 
In nearly every ‘‘ drawing ” he exhibits the genre of the finished artist as 
well as a kindly interest in the throbbing aspirations of childhood and the 
home. Full justice is done Santa Claus in these pages; the old philanthro- 
pist, perhaps, was never so adequately represented in all his maneuvers 
us in this book, Christmas, too, appears in all its realistic joyousness 
and variety; and childhood rings with laughter, while its expedients for 
outwitting parents and the basket-laden visitor at midnight will remind 
readers of their own attempts, in the days of youth, to capture the toy- 
bringer, or induce him to do more than the occasion required. The book, 
though in form a collection of drawings, is in spirit a reproduction of the 
fairy Christmas ideas that belong to childhood. In this respect it is more 
than ornamental; it is a souvenir of the Christmas of every year. 
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The Quiet Life. Certain Verses by Various Hands: the Motive set forth in a 
Prologue and Epilogue by Austin Dosson; the whole Adorned with Numer- 
ous Drawings by Epwin ABBEY and ALFRED Parsons, 4to, pp. 98. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, Price, morocco, $7 50. 

The bcok-maker has reached a climax in this ornamental volume. The 

binding is exquisite; the white, stiffened, and gilt-edged page would be 

winning if there was nothing on it; the wood-engravings are perfect in 





pu 


itline and significant in expression; and the poetry—choice selections 
from ciistinguished composers—corresponds to the pictorial representa- 
tion, suggesting pleasant themes for quiet and private meditation in the 
midst of the busy world around us. Yet, soothing in effect, there is noth- 
ing in the book that engenders a somber view of life, or that encourages 
a dissolution of partnership with human affairs, for in an instance or two 
the comical is on the surface and in the depths. It is a book for the 
drawing-room, enticing by its loveliness of form, and ministering to the 
artistic tastes of people by its simple but beautiful contents of art and 
poetry. 

The All-Father. Sermons Preached in a Village Church, by the Rev. P. H 


NEWNHAM, with Preface by Epna LyaLt. 12mo, pp. 209. London and New 


W 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, cloth, $1 25. 





The sermons revolve around the single conception of God as the Father; 
hence, ‘‘ Fatherhood,” ‘‘ Our Father’s Name,” ‘‘ Our Father’s Kingdom,” 
‘*Our Father’s Will,” ‘‘ Our Father’s Gift of Bread,” and ‘Our Father- 
Educator,” are not inappropriate titles of the discourses in the book. 
In substance they are scriptural, and based upon the petitions of the 
Lord’s Prayer; in style they are clear and simple; and in general effect 
upon the reader they are very impressive. As an exposition of the great 
Prayer we cannot say that the book is specially strong or new, but it is 
devotional in spirit, and sufficiently exegetical to set forth the evident 
meaning of every petition ordained by the Master. 

The Christian Educator. Mlustrated, Editors: J.C. Hartze.n, D.D., Geo, W. 

Gray, D.D., J. S. Coapwick, D.D. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This is a publication issued quarterly in the interest of Christian educa- 
tion, especially in the Southern States. The first number proves its right 
to exist and establishes a good claim upon the patronage of the Church. 
The editorials have a wide range, and the contributions are of a sterling 
character, the whole making a very readable collection of articles con- 
cerning the work of the Methodist Episcopai Church in the South. The 
magazine starts well in every respect, and will be useful in disseminating 
information, and suggesting the best means for advancing our work, both 


among the whites and colored people in the great South land. 


Minutes of the Third Session of the Central Conference of the Methodist Episcop ] 
Church in India and Mala 1 ©. P. Hard, Secret ury 


A valuable document, containing, besides the record of the proceedings, 
the admirable opening address of Bishop Thoburn, and the Constitutiou 
of the Conference. 
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Christianity in Earnest. Authorized by the Board of Church Extension of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. A.J. Kynerr, D.D., LL.D., Editor. Philadelphia, Pa. 
The work of our Board of Church Extension is faithfully represented in 
the bimonthly magazine bearing the above title. It is edited by the able i 
and laborious corresponding secretary, Dr. Kynett, who has put his life 
into this great connectional movement. The contents of each number 

























consist of editorials bearing upon some phase, or method, of the move- 


| 
ment, of reports from the churches, of suggestions in the way of church i 
building and architecture, and of general observations respecting the re- 
ligious needs and the progressive conditions of the country. No pastor i, 


can understand the movement without this periodical. It will furnish him oe 
the facts his people ought to know, and inspire his own devotion to the 
yreat cause. It should have a wide circulation. 





World-wide Missions. Edited by the Corresponding Secretaries of the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. New York. 

The best monthly missionary paper in the world. With its one hundred 

thousand subscribers, it is exciting more interest in the missionary move- 

ment than any other literary organ in the Church. It deserves a still 

wider circulation. 


Bishop Foster's ik resy. 


ference. Price, $1. 


3y Rev. James E. Lake, B.D., of the New Jersey Con- 





The writer attempts to combat some of the positions of Bishop Foster as 
they appear in his Beyond the Grave. He is a sincere, conscientious, and 
zealous writer, but his readers will first examine the bishop’s book before 
entertaining a criticism of it. 1 


Life's Possibilities. A Series of Sabbath Evening Addresses to Young People. Fh 4 
By Rev. WILLIAM Smita, A.M., Ph.D., of Detroit Conference. With Introduc- tg 
tion by Bishop THomas Bowman, D.D., LL.D. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. : 
Price, cloth, $1. is 

These addresses are models of their kind. Dr. Smith understands the i 

difficulties of youth life, and has adapted his discourses both to the think- 

ing capacity and the exigencies and varied discourses of the young by 
people under his charge. He has much to say of culture, character, rec- ff 

reation, business, religion, and personal responsibility, and has rendered im 


the Church a service by publishing the addresses in book-form. 
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Our Youth. The Organ of the Epworth League. The Methodist Young People’s ie 
Paper. Jesse L. Hurvsvt, D.D., Editor. Subscription price, $1 50 per year. iy 
New York: Hunt & Eaton. H 
This paper is no longer an experiment. It has passed the uncertain stage ° @ 





of its youth and with 1890 enters upon full manhood in the literary world 

of Methodism. The prospectus for next year indicates abundant pro- 
vision for the intellectual tastes of our young people. The various de- 
partments have been arranged with the greatest care, and subjects and 
writers have been chosen with a view to the highest results. There is no 
paper in the country that should supersede Our Youth in the Methodist a 
family. 
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Methodist Leview. 


( Two Hundred Favorite Songs and Hymns for 
lomes, Nurser Fireside. No. 6. Selected by J. P, MeCasky 


: Harper & Brother rice, paper, 50 cents; boards, 60 cents 
A collection of superb songs, worth many times the price. 


Redford Street R 


ive 


ord. New York un J. Reep, D.D., Pastor. 

This is the name of a twelve-page periodical published by the authority 
f the Quarterly Conference of the Bedford Street Methodist Episcopa 
urcl It is hi raphical, and ecclesiastical in 

also devotes space to the local affairs of the church, 
specially valuable to the membership and congregation. It is 
f the best of local Church | ublications. 


283. New York: Harper & 


Phis is the latest of ‘‘ Harper’s Young People’s Series,” and is very pleas- 


The story nte! ininely te ld and the moral outcome is 


Introduction, Commentary, and Special Notes. By Rev. JAMES 
D.D., Oamaru; Somet tematic Theology in 
ge, Edinburgh. 16mo, pp. 1 I . W rk: Scribner & 


rr 5U cents 
‘is taken up with the routes to Sinai and the happenings 
giving of the Jaw and the building of the tabernacle. The 
tary is simple in plan, but thorough in structure, showing in- 
1 the learning of a scholar. 


1. Twenty-four Hundred Selections from the Works of C. H. 
Pastor of the Metropolitan Tabernacle, London. 12mo, pp. 204. 
1 by EpwarD Hez Swem, Pastor Second Baptist Church, Washington, 

New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1. 
Mr. Spurgeon’s ideas are superior to his rhetoric. The sayings here col- 
lected are instructive and reflect the thinking mind. Many of them, 
however, are in crude form and would gain by polish. 


Light on the Path. With Notes and Comments by the Author. A Treatise for 


1 } 


the Personal Use of Those who are Ignorant of the Eastern Wisdom, and who 
Desire to Enter within its Influence. Written down by M.C. 16mo, pp. 68. 
Boston: Theosophical Book Company. Price, paper, 30 cents. 
Theosophy is aspurious philosophy. We cannot recommend this tractate 
on the ‘‘ Eastern Wisdom.” 
ting the Cost; or, A Summer at Chautauqua. By CorNELIA ADELE TEAL. 
[Introduction by the Rev. Frank Russett, D.D. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 316. 
New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, cloth, $1 
Some Friends of Mine. By ELeanor A. Hunter. 12mo, pp. 159. New York: 
Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, cloth, 70 cents. 
The first book is instructive reading, with some valuable hints and sug- 
gestions. The second contains brief appreciative sketches of pet birds 
and animals, and is useful. 
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